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CHAPTER  I. 


PERADVENTURE. 

Chiddingwick  High  Street  is  one  of  the  quaintest 
and  most  picturesque  bits  of  old  town  architecture 
to  be  found  in  England.  Narrow  at  either  end, 
it  broadens  suddenly  near  the  middle,  by  a  sweep- 
ing curve  outward,  just  opposite  the  White  Horse, 
where  the  weekly  cattle-market  is  held,  and  where 
the  timbered  gable-ends  cluster  thickest  round 
the  ancient  stone  cross,  now  reduced  as  usual  to 
a  mere  stump  or  relic.  In  addition  to  its  High 
Street,  Chiddingwick  also  possesses  a  Mayor,  a 
Corporation,  a  town  pump,  an  Early  English 
church,  a  Baptist  chapel,   and  abundant  oppor- 
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tunities  for  alcoholic  refroshment.  The  White 
IIorBO  itself  may  boast,  indeed,  of  being  one  of  the 
most  famous  old  coaching  inns  still  remaining  in 
our  midst,  in  spite  of  railways.  And  by  its  big 
courtyard  door,  one  bright  morning  in  early 
spriht',  Mr.  Edmund  Plantagenet,  ever  bland  and 
self-sadsfied,  stood  sunning  his  portly  person,  and 
surveying  the  world  of  the  little  town  as  it 
unrolled  itself  in  changeful  panorama  before  him. 

'  Who's  that  driving  the  Rector's  pony,  Tom  ?' 
Mr.  Plantagenet  asked  of  the  hostler  in  a  lordly 
voice,  as  a  pretty  girl  went  past  in  an  unpre- 
tentious trap.  *  She's  a  stranger  in  Chiddingwick.' 
For  Mr.  Plantagenet,  as  one  of  the  oldest  inhabit- 
ants, prided  himself  upon  knowing,  by  sight  at 
least,  every  person  in  the  parish,  from  Lady 
Agatha  herself  to  the  workhouse  children. 

Tom  removed  the  straw  he  was  sucking  from 
his  mouth  for  a  moment,  as  he  answered,  with  the 
contempt  of  the  horsy  man  for  the  inferior 
gentry:  'Oh,  »/te/  she  ain't  nobody,  sir.  That 
lot's  the  new  governess.' 

Mr.  Plantagenet  regarded  the  lady  in  the 
carriage  with  the  passing  interest  which  a  gentle- 
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man  of  his  (Untinction  might  naturally  hestow 
upon  so  unimportant  a  personage.  IIo  was  a 
plethoric  man,  of  pompous  aspect,  and  he  plumed 
himself  on  being  a  connoisseur  in  female  beauty. 
'  Not  a  bad-looking  little  girl,  though,  Tom,'  he 
responded  condescendingly,  closing  one  eye  and 
scanning  her  as  one  might  scan  a  two-year-old 
filly.  '  She  holds  herself  well.  I  like  to  see  a 
woman  who  can  sit  up  straight  in  her  place  when 
she's  driving.' 

Mr.  Plantagenet's  opinion  on  all  questions  of 
deportment  was  much  respected  at  Chiddingwick ; 
so  Tom  made  no  reply  save  to  chew  a  little  further 
the  meditative  straw;  while  Mr.  Plantagenet, 
having  by  this  time  sufficiently  surveyed  the 
street  for  all  practical  purposes,  retired  into  the 
bar-parlour  of  the  friendly  White  Horse  for  his 
regulation  morning  brandy-and-soda. 

But  the  new  governess,  all  unconscious  of  the 
comments  she  excited,  drove  placidly  on  to  the 
principal  bookseller  and  stationer's. 

There  were  not  many  booksellers'  shops  in 
Chiddingwick;  people  in  Surrey  import  their 
literature,  if  any,  direct  from  London.    But  the 
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one  at  whose  door  the  pretty  governess  stopped 
was  the  best  in  the  town,  and  would  at  least  do 
well  enough  for  the  job  she  wanted.  It  bore,  in 
fact,  the  proud  legend,  *  Wells's  Select  Library ': 
then  by  an  obvious  afterthought,  in  smaller 
letters,  *In  connection  with  Mudie's.'  An  obse- 
quious small  boy  rushed  up,  as  she  descended, 
to  hold  the  Kector's  horse,  almost  as  in  the  days 
before  compulsory  education,  when  small  boys 
lurked  unseen,  on  the  look-out  for  stray  ha'pence, 
at  every  street  corner.  Mary  accepted  his  prof- 
fered aid  with  a  sunny  smile,  and  went  into  the 
shop  carrying  a  paper  parcel. 

There  was  nobody  in  the  place,  however,  to 
take  her  order ;  and  Mary,  who  was  a  timid  girl, 
not  too  sure  of  her  position,  stood  for  a  moment 
irresolute,  uncertain  how  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  inmates.  Just  as  she  was  on  the  point  of 
giving  it  up  as  useless,  and  retiring  discomfited, 
the  door  that  led  into  the  room  behind  the  shop 
opened  suddenly,  and  a  young  man  entered.  He 
seemed  about  nineteen,  and  he  was  tall  and  hand- 
some, with  deep-blue  eyes,  and  long  straggling 
locks  of  delicate  yellow  hair,  that  fell  picturesquely 
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though  not  affectedly  about  his  ears  and  shoulders. 
He  somehow  reminded  Mary  of  a  painted  window. 
She  didn't  know  why,  but  instinctively,  as  he 
entered,  she  felt  as  if  there  were  something 
medieval  and  romantic  about  the  good-looking 
shopman.  His  face  was  almost  statuesquely 
beautiful — a  fair,  frank,  open  face,  like  a  bonny 
young  sailor's,  and  the  loose  curls  above  were 
thrown  lightly  off  the  tall  white  forehead  in  a 
singularly  graceful  yet  unstudied  fashion.  He 
was  really  quite  Florentine.  The  head  altogether 
was  the  head  of  a  gentleman,  and  something 
more  than  that :  it  had  the  bold  and  clear-cut, 
fearless  look  about  it  that  one  seldom  finds 
among  our  English  population,  except  as  the 
badge  of  rank  and  race  in  the  very  highest  classes. 
Mary  felt  half  ashamed  of  herself,  indeed,  for 
noting  all  these  things  immediately  and  instinc- 
tively about  a  mere  ordinary  shopman ;  for,  after 
all,  a  shopman  he  was,  and  nothing  more  :  though 
his  head  and  face  were  the  head  and  face  of  a 
gentleman  of  distinction,  his  dress  was  simply 
the  every-day  dress  of  his  class  and  occupation. 
He  was  a  son  of  the  people.    And  as  Mary  was 
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herself  a  daughter  of  the  clergy,  the  eldest  girl 
of  a  country  rector,  compelled  by  the  many 
mouths  and  the  narrow  endowment  at  home  to 
take  a  place  as  governess  with  a  more  favoured 
family  at  Chiddingwick  Kectory,  she  knew  she 
could  have  no  possible  right  of  any  sort  to  take 
any  personal  interest  in  a  bookseller's  lad,  however 
handsome  and  yellow-haired  and  distinguished- 
looking. 

*  I  beg  your  pardon  for  not  having  come  sooner,' 
the  tall  young  man  began  in  a  very  cultivated 
tone,  which  took  Mary  aback  even  more  than  did 
his  singular  and  noteworthy  appearance ;  *  but 
the  fact  is,  you  opened  the  door  so  very  softly  the 
bell  didn  t  ring;  and  I  didn't  notice  there  was 
anybody  in  the  shop,  as  ^  was  busy  cutting,  till 
I  happened  to  look  up  accidentally  from  my  ream, 
and  then  I  saw  you.  I  hope  I  haven't  kept  you 
unnecessarily  waiting  ?' 

He  spoke  like  a  gentleman ;  and  Mary  observed, 
almost  without  remarking  it,  that  he  didn't  call 
her  *  mT3S,'  though  she  was  hardly  even  aware  of 
the  unusual  omissior,  his  manner  and  address 
were  so  perfectly  those  of  a  courteous  and  well- 
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bred  equal.  If  she  had  fancied  the  customary 
title  was  left  out  on  purpose,  as  a  special  tribute 
of  disrespect  to  her  position  as  governess,  her 
sensitive  little  soul  would  have  been  deeply  hurt 
by  the  slight,  even  from  an  utter  stranger ;  but  she 
felt  instinctively  the  handsome  young  man  had  nu 
such  intention.  He  didn't  mean  to  be  anything 
but  perfectly  polite,  so  she  hardly  even  noticed  the 
curious  omission. 

*0h  dear  no,'  she  answered,  in  her  timid  little 
voice,  unfolding  her  parcel  as  she  spoke  with  a 
kind  of  shrinking  fear  that  she  must  be  hurting  his 
feelings  by  treating  him  as  a  tradesman.  *  I've 
only  ji  st  come  in  ;  and  I — well,  I  wanted  to  know 
whether  you  could  bind  this  again  for  me  ?  Or  is 
it  quite  too  old  to  be  worth  the  trouble  of  binding  ?' 

The  young  man  took  it  from  her  hands,  and 
looked  at  her  as  he  took  it.  The  book  was  a 
'  British  Flora,'  in  two  stout  octavo  volumes,  and 
it  had  evidently  seen  wear  and  tear,  for  it  was 
tattered  and  dog-eared.  Buu  he  received  it 
mechanically,  without  glancing  at  it  for  a  moment. 
His  eyes,  in  fact,  were  fixed  hard  on  Mary's.  A 
woman  knov;s  at  once  what  a  man  is  thinking — 
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especially,  of  course,  when  it's  herself  he's  think- 
ing about ;  and  Mary  knew  that  minute  the  young 
man  with  the  fine  brow  and  the  loose  yellow  hair 
was  thinking  in  his  own  head  how  exceedingly 
pretty  she  was.  That  makes  a  girl  blush  under 
any  circumstances,  and  all  the  more  so  when  the 
man  who  thinks  it  is  her  social  inferior.  Now, 
when  Mary  blushed,  she  coloured  up  to  her  deli- 
cate shell-like  ears,  which  made  her  look  prettier 
and  daintier  and  more  charming  than  ever ;  and 
the  young  man,  withdrawing  his  eyes  guiltily  and 
suddenly — for  he,  too,  knew  what  that  blush  must 
mean  —  was  still  further  confirmed  in  his  first 
opinion  that  she  was  very  pretty. 

The  young  lady,  however,  was  ashamed  he  should 
even  look  at  her.  He  was  accustomed  to  that,  and 
yet  somehow  in  this  case  it  particularly  hurt  him. 
He  didn't  know  why,  but  he  wanted  her  to  like  him. 
He  took  up  the  book  to  cover  his  confusion,  and 
examined  it  carefully.  *  At  the  time  of  the  French 
Revolution,'  he  observed,  as  if  to  himself,  in  a 
curious,  far-away  tone,  like  one  wno  volunteers  for 
no  particular  reason  a  piece  of  general  information, 
'many  of  the  refugees  who  came  to  this  country 
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were  compelled  to  take  up  mechanical  work  of  the 
commonest  description.  A  Rochefoucauld  mended 
shoes — and  Talleyrand  was  a  bookbinder.' 

He  said  it  exactly  as  if  it  was  a  casual  remark 
about  the  volume  he  was  holding,  or  the  compara- 
tive merits  of  cloth  and  leather,  with  his  eyes 
intently  fixed  on  the  backs  of  the  covers,  and  his 
mind  to  all  appearance  profoundly  absorbed  in  the 
alternative  contemplation  of  morocco  or  russia. 
Mary  thought  him  the  oddest  young  man  she  had 
ever  met  in  her  life  ;  she  fancied  he  must  be  mad, 
and  wondered  by  what  chance  of  fate  or  fortune  he 
could  ever  have  wandered  into  a  bookseller's  shop 
at  Chiddingwick. 

The  young  man  volunteered  no  more  stray 
remarks  about  the  French  Revolution,  however, 
but  continued  to  inspect  the  backs  of  the  books 
with  more  business-like  consideration.  Then  he 
turned  to  her  quietly :  *  We  could  do  this  for  you 
very  cheap  in  half-calf,'  he  said,  holding  it  up. 
*  It's  not  at  all  past  mending.  I  see  it's  a  favourite 
volume ;  and  a  book  of  reference  of  the  sort  you're 
constantly  using  in  the  open  air  ought  to  have 
sound,  stout  edges.     The  original  binding,  which 
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was  cloth,  is  quite  unsuitable,  of  course,  for  such  a 
purpose.  If  you'll  leave  it  to  me,  I'll  do  my  best 
to  make  a  workman-like  job  of  it.' 

There  was  something  in  the  earnest  way  the 
young  man  spoke  that  made  Mary  feel  he  took  a 
pride  in  his  work,  simple  and  ordinary  as  it  was ; 
and  his  instant  recognition  of  the  needs  and  object 
of  the  particular  volume  in  question,  which  in 
point  of  fact  had  been  her  companion  in  many 
country  rambles  over  hill  or  moor,  seemed  to  her 
singularly   different   from  the    perfunctory   habit 
of  most  common  English  workmen.    To  them,  a 
book  is  just  a  book  to  be  covered.     She  conceived 
in  her  own  mind,  therefore,  a  vague  respect  at  once 
for  the  young  man's  character.    But  he  himself 
was  just  then  looking  down  at  the  volume  once 
more,  engaged  in  examining  the  inside  of  the  bind- 
ing.   As  he  turned  to  the  fly-leaf  he  gave  a  sudden 
little  start  of  intense  surprise.     *  Tudor  !'  he  mur- 
mured— *  Mary  Tudor !     How  very  curious !     Did 
this  book,  then,  once  belong  to  someone  named  Mary 
Tudor?' 

*  It  belongs  to  me,  and  that's  my  name,'  Mary 
answered,  a  little  astonished,  for  he  was  gazing 
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fixedly  at  her  autograph  on  the  blank  page  of  the 
first  volume.  Never  before  in  her  experience  had 
any  shop  people  anywhere  showed  the  slightest 
symptom  of  surprise  at  recognition  of  her  royal 
surname. 

The  young  man  made  a  sudden  gesture  of  curious 
incredulity.  *  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said,  jotting 
down  something  in  pencil  in  the  inside  of  the  book ; 
*  do  I  understand  you  to  mean  your  own  real  name 
is  Mary  Tudor  ?' 

'Why,  yes,  certainly,'  Mary  answered,  much 
amused  at  his  earnestness.  *  That's  my  own  real 
name — Mary  Empson  Tudor.' 

He  looked  at  it  again.  '  What  a  singular  coin- 
cidence !'  he  murmured  to  himself  half  inaudibly. 

'It's  not  an  uncommon  name  in  Wales,'  Mary 
answered,  just  to  cover  the  awkwardness,  for  she 
was  surprised  the  young  man  should  feel  any 
interest  at  all  in  so  abstract  a  subject. 

'  Oh,  that's  not  it,'  the  yellow-haired  lad  replied 
in  a  hasty  little  way.  *  The  coincidence  is — that 
my  name  happens  to  be  Richard  Plantagenet.' 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  himself  up,  and  met  her 
gaze  once  more  with  conscious  pride  in  his  clear 
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blue  eye.  For  a  moment  their  glances  answered 
each  other ;  then  both  dropped  their  lids  together. 
But  Kichard  Plantagenet's  cheek  had  flushed 
crimson  meanwhile,  as  a  very  fair  man's  often  will, 
almost  like  a  girl's,  and  a  strange  fluttering  had 
seized  upon  his  heart  well-nigh  before  he  knew  it. 
This  was  not  remarkable.  Mary  Tudor  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  girl ;  and  her  name  seemed  fateful ; 
but  who  was  she  ?  Who  could  she  be  ?  Why  had 
she  happened  to  come  there  ?  Richard  Plantagenet 
determined  in  his  own  heart  that  moment  he  would 
surely  search  this  out,  and  never  rest  until  he  had 
discovered  the  secret  of  their  encounter. 

*You  shall  have  it  on  Wednesday,'  he  said, 
coming  back  to  the  book  with  a  sudden  drop  from 
cloudland.  '  Where  may  I  send  it  ?'  This  last  in 
the  common  tone  of  business, 

*  To  the  Rectory,'  Mary  answered,  '  addressed  to 
Miss  Tudor.'  And  then  Richard  knew  at  once 
she  must  be  the  new  governess.  His  eye  wan- 
dered to  the  door.  He  hadn't  noticed  till  that 
minute  the  Rectory  pony ;  but  once  he  saw  it,  he 
understood  all ;  for  Chiddingwick  was  one  of  those 
very  small  places  where  everyone  knows  everyone 
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else's  business.  And  F:  ulein  had  gone  back  just 
three  weeks  ago  to  Hanover. 

There  was  a  moment's  pause :  then  Mary  said 
*  Good-morning,'  sidling  off  a  little  awkwardly ; 
for  she  thought  Richard  Plantagenet's  manner  a 
trifle  embarrassing  for  a  man  in  his  position  ;  and 
she  didn't  even  feel  quite  sure  he  wasn't  going 
to  claim  relationship  with  her  on  the  strength 
of  his  surname.  Now,  a  shopman  may  be  hand- 
some and  gentlemanly,  and  a  descendant  of  kings, 
but  he  mustn't  aspire  to  acquaintance  on  such 
grounds  as  these  with  the  family  of  a  clergyman 
of  the  Church  of  England. 

'  Good-morning,'  Richard  replied  with  a  courtly 
bow,  like  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school,  which 
indeed  he  was.  *  Your  books  shall  be  covered  as 
well  as  we  can  do  them.' 

Mary  returned  to  the  pony,  and  Richard  to 
his  ream,  which  he  was  cutting  into  sermon- 
oaper.  But  Mary  Tudor's  pretty  face  seemed  to 
haunt  him  at  his  work ;  and  he  thought  to  him- 
self more  than  once,  between  the  clips  of  the 
knife,  that  if  ever  he  married  at  all,  that  was 
iust  the  sort  of  girl  a  descendant  of  the  Planta- 
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genets  would  like  to  marry.  Yet  the  last  tiin^ 
one  of  his  house  had  espoused  a  Tudor,  he  said 
to  himself  very  gravely,  the  relative  rdlc»  of  man 
and  woman  were  reversed  ;  for  the  Tudor  was 
Henry  of  Richmond,  '  called  Henry  VH.,  of  our 
younger  branch ;'  and  the  Plantagenet  was  Eliza- 
beth of  York,  his  consort.  And  that  was  how 
*  the  estates '  went  out  of  the  family. 

But  '  the  estates '   were  England,   Wales,   and 
Ireland. 


CHAPTER  II. 


THE    HEAD    OF    THE    HOUSE. 


Mr.  Edmund    Plantagenet's  residence    in  Chid- 
dingwick  High  Street  was  less  amply  commodious, 
he  often  complained  in  the  bosom  of  the  family, 
than    his    ancestral    home    at    Windsor    Castle, 
erected  by  his  august  and  famous  predecessor, 
King  Edward  III.  of  illustrious  memory.    Windsor 
Castle  is  a  house  fit  for  a  gentleman  to  live  in. 
But  as   Mr.  Plantagenet  himself  had  never  in- 
habited the  home  of    his  forefathers — owing  to 
family  differences  which  left  it  for  the  time  being 
in  the  occupation  of  a  Lady  '  belonging  to  the 
younger  branch  of  the  house ' — he  felt  the  loss  of 
his  hereditary  domains  less  keenly  than  might 
perhaps  have  been  expected  from  so  sensitive  a 
person.     Still,  the  cottage  at  Chiddingwick,  judged 
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even  by  tlio  Iohh  exalted  wtandard  of  Mr.  Planta- 
genet's  own  early  recollections,  was  by  no  means 
unduly  luxuriant.  For  Edmund  Plantagenet  had 
been  well  brought  up,  and  received  in  his  day 
the  education  of  a  gentleman.  Even  now,  in 
his  dishonoured  and  neglected  old  age,  abundant 
traces  of  the  Charterhouse  still  remained  to  the 
bitter  end  in  his  voice  and  manner.  But  little 
else  v/as  left.  The  White  Horse  had  stolen  away 
whatever  other  relics  of  gentility  Mr.  Plantagenet 
possessed,  and  had  reduced  him  in  his  latter  days 
to  the  miserable  ruin  of  what  was  once  a  man, 
and  even  a  man  of  letters. 

It  was  a  sad  history,  and,  alas  !  a  very  common 
one.  Thirty  years  before,  when  Edmund  Plan- 
tagenet, not  yet  a  believer  in  his  own  real  or 
pretended  royal  descent,  went  up  to  London  from 
Yorkshire  to  seek  his  fortune  in  literature,  he 
was  one  of  the  handsomest  and  most  popular 
young  men  in  his  own  society.  His  name  alone 
succeeded  in  attracting  attention;  we  are  not  all 
of  us  Plantagenets.  The  admirable  Lady  Postle- 
thwaite,  arbiter  in  her  day  of  literary  reputation, 
gave  the  man  with  the  royal  surname  the  run  of 
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hor  woll-known  mhm ;  editors  accepted  readily 
enough  his  inflated  prose  and  his  affected  poetry ; 
and  all  the  world  went  well  with  him  for  a  time 
— while  he  remained  a  Ijachelor.  But  one  line 
day  Edmund  Plantagenet  took  it  into  his  head, 
like  many  better  men,  to  fall  in  love — we  have 
done  it  ourselves,  and  we  know  how  catching  it 
is — and  not  only  to  fall  in  love,  but  also,  which  is 
worse,  to  give  effect  to  his  feelings  by  actually 
getting  married.  In  after-life  Mr.  Plantagenet 
regarded  that  unfortunate  step  as  the  one  fatal 
error  in  an  otherwise  blameless  career.  He  felt 
that  with  a  name  and  prospects  like  his  he  ought 
at  least  to  have  married  rank,  title,  or  money. 
Instead  of  which  he  just  threw  himself  away:  he 
married  only  beauty,  common-sense,  and  goodness. 
The  first  of  these  fades,  the  second  palls,  and  the 
third  Mr.  Plantagenet  was  never  constructed  to 
appreciate.  But  rank  and  money  appeal  to  all, 
and  persist  unchanged  after  such  skin-deep 
attractions  as  intellect  or  good  looks  have  ceased 
to  interest. 

From  the  day  of  his  marriage,  then,  Edmund 
Plantagenet' s    downward    career    began.      As    a 
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married  man,  ho  became  at  once  of  less  importance 
in  Lady  Postlethwaite's  society — he  was  so  useful 
for  dances.  Editors  found  out  by  degrees  that 
he  had  only  affectation  and  audacity  in  place  of 
genius ;  work  fell  short  as  children  increased ; 
and  evil  days  began  to  close  in  upon  the  growing 
family.  But  what  was  worst  of  all,  as  money 
grew  scarcer,  a  larger  and  larger  proportion  of  it 
went  each  day  to  swell  the  receipts,  at  first  of  his 
club,  and  afterwards,  when  clubs  became  things 
of  the  past,  of  the  nearest  public-house.  To  make 
a  long  story  short,  before  many  years  were  over, 
Edmund  Plantagenet,  the  young,  the  handsome, 
the  promising,  had  degenerated  from  a  dashing 
and  well-bred  fellow  into  a  miserable  sot  of  the 
sorriest  description. 

But  just  in  proportion  as  Lis  real  position  grew 
worse  and  worse  did  Mr.  Plantagenet  buoy  him- 
self up  in  secret  with  magnificent  ideas  about  his 
origin  and  ancestry.  Even  in  his  best  days, 
indeed,  he  would  never  consent  to  write  under 
his  own  real  name;  he  wouldn't  draggle  the 
honour  of  the  Plantagenets  in  the  dirt  of  the 
street,  he  said  with  fine  contempt ;  so  he  adopted 
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for  literary  puvposos  the  high-sounding  pseudonym 
of  Barry  Neville.  But  after  he  began  to  decline, 
and  to  give  way  to  drink,  his  pretensions  to 
royal  blood  became  well-nigh  ridiculous.  Not, 
indeed,  that  anyone  ever  heard  him  boast  noisily 
of  his  origin;  Edmund  Plantagenet  was  too 
clever  a  man  of  the  world  to  adopt  such  futile 
and  obvious  tactics;  he  knew  a  plan  worth  two 
of  that ;  he  posed  as  a  genuine  descendant  of  the 
old  Kings  of  England,  more  by  tacit  assumption 
than  by  open  assertion.  Silence  played  his  game 
far  better  than  speech.  When  people  tried  to 
question  him  on  the  delicate  point  of  his  pedigree, 
he  evaded  them  neatly,  but  with  a  mysterious  air 
which  seemed  to  say  every  bit  as  plain  as  words 
could  say  it:  *I  choose  to  waive  my  legitimate 
claim,  and  I  won't  allow  any  man  to  bully  me 
into  asserting  it.'  As  he  often  impHed  to  his 
familiar  friends,  he  was  too  much  a  gentleman  to 
dispute  the  possession  of  the  throne  with  a  lady. 

But  Mr.  Plantagenet's  present  ostensible  means 
of  gaining  an  honest  livelihood  was  by  no  means 
a  regal  one.  He  kept,  as  he  was  wont  to  phrase 
it  gently  himself,  a  temple  of  Terpsichore.      In 
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other  words,  he  taught  the  local  dancing-class. 
Tn  his  best  days  in  London,  when  fortune  still 
smiled  upon  him,  he  had  been  famed  as  the  most 
graceful  waltzer  in  Lady  Postlethwaite's  set ;  and 
now  that  the  jade  had  deserted  him,  at  his  lowest 
depth,  he  had  finally  settled  down  as  the  Ohid- 
dingwick  dancing-master.  Sot  as  he  was,  all 
Chiddingwick  supported  him  loyally,  for  his 
name's  sake;  even  Lady  Agatha's  children 
attended  his  lessons.  It  was  a  poor  sort  of  trade, 
indeed,  for  the  last  of  the  Flantagenets ;  but  he 
consoled  himself  under  the  disgrace  with  the 
cheerful  reflection  that  he  served,  after  all,  as  it 
were,  as  his  own  Lord  Chamberlain. 

On  this  particular  night,  however,  of  all  the 
year,  Mr.  Plantagenet  felt  more  profoundly  out 
of  humour  with  the  world  in  general  and  his  own 
ancestral  realm  of  England  in  particular,  than 
was  at  all  usual  with  him.  The  fact  was,  his 
potential  subjects  had  been  treating  him  with 
marked  want  of  consideration  for  his  real  position. 
Kings  in  exile  are  exposed  to  intolerable  affronts. 
The  landlord  of  the  White  Horse  had  hinted  at 
the  desirability  of  arrears  of  pay  on  the  score  of 
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past  brandies  and  sodas  innumerable.  The  land- 
lord was  friendly,  and  proud  of  his  guest,  who 
*  kept  the  house  together ';  but  at  times  he  broke 
out  in  little  fits  of  petulance.  Now,  Mr.  Planta- 
genet,  as  it  happened,  had  not  the  wherewithal  to 
settle  this  little  account  off-hand,  and  he  took  it 
ill  of  Barnes,  who,  at  he  justly  remarked,  *  had 
had  so  much  out  of  him,'  that  he  should  endeavour 
to  hurry  a  gentleman  of  birth  in  the  matter  of 
payment.  He  sat  by  his  own  fireside,  therefore, 
in  no  very  amiable  humour,  and  watched  the 
mother  bustling  about  the  room  with  her  domestic 
preparations  for  the  family  suppor. 

'Clarence,'  Mr.  Plantagenet  said,  after  a  moment 
of  silence,  to  one  of  the  younger  boys,  *  have  you 
prepared  your  Thucydides  ?  It's  getting  very 
late.  You  seem  to  me  to  be  loafing  about  doing 
nothing.' 

*  Oh,  I  know  it  pretty  well,'  Clarence  answered 
with  a  nonchalant  air,  still  whittling  at  a  bit  of 
stick  he  was  engaged  in  transforming  into  a  home- 
made whistle.  *  I  looked  it  over  in  class.  It's  not 
very  hard.  Thucydides  is  rot — most  awful  rot ! 
It  won't  take  five  minutes.' 
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Mr.  Plantagenet,  with  plump  fingers,  rolled 
himself  another  cigarette.  He  had  come  down  in 
the  world,  and  left  cigars  far  behind,  a  fragrant 
memory  of  the  distant  past ;  but  as  a  gentleman 
he  could  never  descend  to  the  level  of  a  common 
clay  pipe. 

*  Very  well,'  he  said  blandly,  leaning  back  in  his 
chair  and  beaming  upon  Clarence :  a  peculiar 
blandness  of  tone  and  manner  formed  Mr.  Plan- 
tagenet's  keynote.  '  That  may  do  for  me^  perhaps  ; 
but  it  won't  do  for  Richard.' 

After  which  frank  admission  of  his  own  utter 
abdication  of  parental  prerogatives  in  favour  of  his 
own  son,  he  proceeded  very  deliberately  to  light  his 
cigarette  and  stare  with  placid  eyes  at  the  dilatory 
Clarence. 

There  was  a  minute's  pause;  then  Mr.  Plan- 
tagenet began  again. 

*  Eleanor,'  he  remarked,  in  the  same  soft,  self- 
indulgent  voice,  to  his  youngest  daughter,  *  you 
don't  seem  to  be  doing  anything.  I'm  sure  you've 
got  some  lessons  to  prepare  for  to-morrow.' 

Not  that  Mr.  Plantagenet  was  in  the  least  con- 
cerned for  the  progress  of  his  children's  education  ; 
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but  the  deeper  they  were  engaged  with  their  books, 
the  less  noise  did  they  make  with  their  ceaseless 
chatter  in  the  one  family  sitting-room,  and  the 
more  did  they  leave  their  fond  father  in  peace  to 
his  own  reflections. 

*  Oh,  there's  plenty  of  time,'  Eleanor  answered, 
with  a  little  toss  of  her  pretty  head.  '  I  can  do 
'em  by-and-by — after  Dick  comes  in.  He'll  soon 
be  coming.' 

*  I  wish  to  goodness  he'd  come,  then  !'  the  head 
of  the  house  ejaculated  fervently;  'for  the  noise 
you  all  make  when  he  isn't  here  to  look  after  you 
is  enough  to  distract  a  saint.  All  day  long  I  have 
to  scrape  at  my  fiddle;  and  when  I  come  back 
home  at  night  I  have  to  sit,  as  best  I  can,  in  a 
perfect  bedlam.  It's  too  much  for  my  poor  nerves. 
They  never  were  vigorous. — Henry,  my  boy,  xcill 
you  stop  that  intolerable  noise? — A  Jew's  harp, 
too !  Goodness  gracious  !  what  a  vulgar  instru- 
ment ! — Dick's  late  to-night.  I  wonder  what  keeps 
him.' 

It  was  part  and  parcel  of  Mr.  Plantagenet's 
silent  method  of  claiming  royal  descent  that  he 
called  all  his  children  with  studious  care  after  the 
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earlier  Plantagenets,  his  real  or  supposed  ancestors, 
who  were  Kings  of  England.  Thus  his  firstborn 
was  Kichard,  in  memory  of  their  distinguished 
predecessor,  the  mighty  Cceur-de-Lion ;  his  next 
was  Lionel  Clarence,  after  the  second  son  of 
Edward  IV.,  the  particular  prince  upon  whom  Mr. 
Plantagenet  chose  to  affiliate  his  family  pedigree ; 
and  his  third  was  Henry,  that  being  the  Plan- 
tagenet name  which  sat  first  and  oftenest  upon 
the  throne  of  England.  His  eldest  girl,  in  like 
manner,  was  christened  Maud,  after  the  foundress 
of  his  house,  who  married  Geoffrey  Plantagenet, 
and  so  introduced  the  blood  of  the  Conqueror  into 
the  Angevin  race ;  his  youngest  was  Eleanor,  after 
the  wife  of  Henry  II.,  '  who  brought  us  Poitou  and 
Aquitaine  as  heirlooms.' 

Mr.  Plantagenet,  indeed,  never  overtly  men- 
tioned these  interesting  little  points  in  public 
himself ;  but  they  oozed  out,  for  all  that,  by  lateral 
leakage,  and  redounded  thereby  much  the  more  to 
their  contriver's  credit.  His  very  reticence  told 
not  a  little  in  his  favour.  For  a  dancing-master 
to  claim  by  word  or  deed  that  he  is  de  jure  King 
of  England  would  be  to  lay  himself  open  to  un- 
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sparing  ridicule ;  but  to  let  it  be  felt  or  inferred 
that  he  is  so,  without  ever  for  one  moment  arro- 
gating to  himself  the  faintest  claim  to  the  dignity, 
is  to  pose  in  silence  as  an  injured  innocent — a 
person  of  most  distinguished  and  exalted  origin, 
with  just  that  little  suspicion  of  pathos  and 
mystery  about  his  unspoken  right  which  makes  the 
thing  really  dignified  and  interesting.  So  people 
at  the  W^  te  Horse  were  wont  to  whisper  to  one 
another  in  an  awe-struck  undertone  that  '  if  every 
man  had  his  rights,  there's  some  as  says  our  Mr. 
Plantagenet  had  ought  to  bo  sot  pretty  high  well 
up  where  the  Queen's  a-sitting.'  And  though  Mr. 
Plantagenet  himself  used  gently  to  brush  aside 
the  flattering  impeachment  v/ith  one  wave  of  his 
pompous  hand — *  All  that's  been  altered  long  ago, 
my  dear  sir,  by  the  Act  of  Settlement' — yet  he 
came  in  for  a  good  many  stray  glasses  of  sherry  at 
other  people's  expense,  on  the  strength  of  the 
popular  belief  that  he  might,  under  happier 
auspices,  have  filled  a  throne,  instead  of  occupying 
the  chair  of  honour  by  the  old  oak  chimney-piece 
in  a  public-house  parlour. 
Hardly,  however,  had  Mr.  Plantagenet  uttered 
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those  memorable  words,  *  Dick's  late  to-night ;  I 
wonder  what  keeps  him,'  when  the  front  door 
opened,  and  the  Heir  Apparent  entered. 

Immediately  some  strange  change  seemed  to 
pass  by  magic  over  the  assembled  household. 
Everybody  looked  up,  as  though  an  event  had 
occurred.  Mrs.  Plantagenet  herself,  a  weary- 
looking  woman  with  gentle  goodness  beaming  out 
of  every  line  in  her  worn  face,  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

*  Oh,  Dick,'  she  cried,  *  I'm  so  glad  you've  come ! 
We've  all  been  waiting  for  you.' 

Richard  glanced  round  the  room  with  a  slight 
air  of  satisfaction.  It  was  always  a  pleasure  to 
him  to  find  his  father  at  home,  and  not,  as  was 
his  wont,  in  the  White  Horse  parlour ;  though,  to 
say  the  truth,  the  only  reason  for  Mr.  Planta- 
genet's  absence  that  night  from  his  accustomed 
haunt  was  this  little  tiff  with  the  landlord  over  his 
vulgar  hints  of  payment.  Then  he  stooped  down 
and  kissed  his  mother  tenderly  on  the  forehead, 
patted  Eleanor's  curly  head  with  a  brotherly 
caresri,  gave  a  kindly  glance  at  Prince  Hal,  as  he 
loved  to  call  him  mentally,  and  sat  down  in  the 
easy-chair  his  mother  pushed  towards  him. 
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For  a  moment  there  was  silence;  then  Dick 
began  in  an  explanatory  voice  : 

*  I'm  sorry  I'm  late  ;  but  I  had  a  piece  of  work 
to  finish  to-night,  mother— rather  particular  work, 
too :  a  little  bit  of  bookbinding.' 

'You  get  paid  extra  for  that,  Richard,  don't 
you  ?'  his  father  asked,  growing  interested. 

*  Weil,  yes,'  Dick  answered,  rather  grudgingly ; 
'I  get  paid  extra  for  that;  I  do  it  in  overtime. 
But  that  wasn't  all,'  he  went  on  hurriedly,  well 
aware  that  his  father  was  debating  in  his  own 
mind  whether  he  couldn't  on  the  strength  of  it 
borrow  a  shilling.  '  It  was  a  special  piece  of  work 
for  the  new  governess  at  the  Rectory.  And, 
mother,  isn't  it  odd  ?  her  name's  Mary  Tudor  !' 

*  There  isn't  much  in  th8,t,'  his  father  answered, 
balancing  his  cigarette  daintily  between  his  first 
and  second  finger.  *  "  A'  Stuarts  are  na  sib  to  the 
King,"  you  know,  Richard.  The  Plantagenets  who 
left  the  money  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Royal 
Family— that  is  to  say,  with  us,"  Mr.  Plantagenet 
went  on,  catching  himself  up  by  an  after-thought. 
*  They  were  mere  Sheffield  cutlers,  people  of  no 
antecedents,  who  happened  to  take  our  name  upon 
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themselves  by  a  pure  flight  of  fancy,  because  they 
thought  it  high-sounding.  Which  it  is,  un- 
doubtedly. And  as  for  Tudors,  bless  your  heart, 
they're  common  enough  in  Wales.  In  point  of 
fact — though  I'm  proud  of  Elizabeth,  as  a  by-blow 
of  the  family — we  must  always  bear  in  mind  that 
for  VH,  my  dear  boy,  the  Tudors  were  never  any- 
thing but  a  distinct  mfsalliance.* 

'Of  course,'  Richard  answered  with  profound 
conviction. 

His  father  glanced  at  him  sharply.  To  Mr. 
riantagenet  himself  this  shadowy  claim  to  royal 
descent  was  a  pretty  toy  to  be  employed  for  the 
mystification  of  strangers  and  the  aggrandisement 
of  the  family — a  lever  to  work  on  Lady  Agatha's 
feelings  ;  but  to  his  eldest  son  it  was  an  article  of 
faith,  a  matter  of  the  most  cherished  and  the  pro- 
foundest  belief,  a  reason  for  behaving  one's  self  in 
every  position  in  life  so  as  not  to  bring  disgrace  on 
so  distinguished  an  ancestry. 

A  moment's  silence  intervened ;  then  Dick 
turned  round  with  his  grave  smile  to  Clarence  : 

*  And  how  does  Thucydides  get  on  ?'  he  asked 
with  brotherly  solicitude. 
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Clarence  wriggled  a  little  uneaaily  on  his  wooden 
chair. 

'  Well,  it's  not  a  hard  bit,'  he  answered,  with  a 
shamefaced  air.  '  I  thought  I  could  do  it  in  a 
jiffy  after  you  came  home,  Dick.  It  won't  take  two 
minutes.  It's  just  that  piece,  don't  you  know, 
about  the  revolt  in  Corey r a.' 

Dick  looked  down  at  him  reproachfully. 

*  Oh,  Clarry,'  he  cried  with  a  pained  face,  '  you 
know  you  can't  have  looked  at  it.  Not  a  hard  bit, 
indeed !  why,  it's  one  of  the  obscurest  and  most 
debated  passages  in  all  Thucydides !  Now,  what's 
the  use  of  my  getting  you  a  nomination,  old  man, 
and  coaching  you  so  hard,  and  helping  to  pay  your 
way  at  the  grammar  school,  in  hopes  of  your 
getting  an  Exhibition  in  time,  if  you  won't  work 
for  yourself,  and  lift  yourself  on  to  a  better  posi- 
tion?' And  he  glanced  at  the  wooden  mantel- 
piece, on  whose  vacant  scroll  he  had  carved  deep 
with  his  penknife  his  own  motto  in  life,  '  Noblesse 
oblige,'  in  Lombardic  letters,  for  his  brother's 
benefit. 

Clarence  dropped  his  eyes  and  looked  really 
penitent. 
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*  Woll,  but  I  say,  J^ick,'  he  ariHwerod  quickly,  '  if 
it'a  HO  awfully  dilKcult,  don't  you  think  it  'ud  be 
better  for  me  to  go  over  it  with  you  first — just  a 
running  construe — and  then  I'd  get  a  clearer  idea 
of  what  the  chap  was  driving  at  from  the  very 
beginning  ?' 

'  Certainly  not,'  Dick  answered  gravely,  with  a 
little  concern  in  his  voice,  for  he  saw  in  this  clever 
plea  somewhat  too  strong  an  echo  of  Mr.  Plan- 
tagenet's  own  fatal  plausibility.  '  You  should  spell 
it  out  first  as  well  as  you  can  by  yourself ;  and 
then,  when  you've  made  out  all  you're  able  to 
with  grammar  ^nd  dictionary,  you  should  come  to 
me  in  the  last  resort  to  help  you.  Now  sit  down 
to  it,  there's  a  good  boy.  I  shan't  be  able  in 
future  to  help  you  quite  as  much  in  your  work  as 
I've  been  used  to  do.' 

He  spoke  with  a  seriousness  that  was  above  his 
years.  To  say  the  truth,  Mr.  Plantagenet's  habits 
had  almost  reversed  their  relative  places  in  the 
family.  Dick  was  naturally  conscientious,  having 
fortunately  inherited  his  moral  characteristics 
rather  from  his  mother's  side  than  from  his 
father's ;  and  being  thrown  early  into  the  position 
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of  iiHsistant  broad -winiior  and  chief  adviHor  to  tho 
family,  he  had  j^rovvn  grave  before  his  time,  and 
felt  the  weight  of  domestic  cares  ah'eady  heavy 
upon  his  shoulders.  As  for  Clarence,  who  had 
answered  his  father  with  scant  respect,  he  never 
thought  for  a  moment  of  disobeying  the  wishes  of 
his  elder  brother.  He  took  up  the  dog-eared 
Thucydides  that  had  served  them  both  in  turn, 
and  the  old  Liddell  and  Scott  that  was  still 
common  property,  and  began  conning  over  the 
chapter  set  before  him  with  conspicuous  diligence. 
Dick  looked  on  meanwhile  with  no  little  satisfac- 
tion, while  Eleanor  went  on  with  her  work,  in  her 
chair  in  the  corner,  vaguely  conscious  all  the  time 
of  meriting  his  approbation. 

At  last,  just  as  they  sat  down  to  their  frugal 
supper  of  bread  and  cheese  and  water — for  by 
Dick's  desire  they  were  all,  save  one,  teetotalers — 
Dick  sprang  a  mine  upon  the  assembled  com- 
pany by  saying  out  all  at  once  in  a  most  matter- 
of-fact  voice  to  his  neighbour  Clarry  : 

*  No,  I  shan't  be  able  to  help  you  very  much  in 
future,  I'm  afraid — because,  next  week,  I'm  going 
up  to  Oxford — to  try  for  a  scholarship.' 
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A  profound  spell  of  awed  silence  followed  this 
abrupt  disclosure  of  a  long-formed  plan.  Mr. 
Plantagenet  himself  was  the  first  to  break  it.  He 
rose  to  the  occasion. 

*  Well,  I'm  glad  at  least,  my  son,'  he  said,  in  his 
most  grandiose  manner,  *  you  propose  to  give  your- 
self the  education  of  a  gentleman.' 

*  And  therefore,'  Dick  continued,  with  a  side- 
glance  at  Clarence,  *  I  shall  need  all  my  spare  time 
for  my  own  preparation.' 
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Mrs.  Plantagenet  looked  across  the  table  at  her 
son  with  vague  eyes  of  misgiving.  *  This  is  all 
very  sudden,  Dick,'  she  faltered  out,  not  without 
some  slight  tremor. 

*  Sudden  for  you,  dear  mother,'  Dick  answered, 
taking  her  hand  in  his  own;  'but  not  for  me. 
Very  much  otherwise.  I've  had  it  in  my  mind 
for  a  great  many  months ;  and  this  is  what  decided 

me.' 

He  drew  from  his  pocket  as  he  spoke  a  small 
scrap  of  newspaper  and  handed  it  across  to  her. 
It  was  a  cutting  from  the  Times.  Mrs.  Plantagenet 
read  it  t)irough  with  swimming  eyes.  *  University 
Intelligence :  Oxford.— Four  Foundation  Scholar- 
ships will  be  awarded  after  public  examination  at 
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Durham  College  on  May  20th.  Two  will  be  of  the 
annual  value  of  One  Hundred  Pounds,  for  Classics ; 
one  of  the  same  value  for  Natural  Science ;  and 
one  for  Modern  History.  Application  to  be  made, 
on  or  before  Wednesday,  the  19th,  to  the  Eev. 
the  Dean,  at  Durham  College,  who  will  also 
supply  all  needful  information  to  intending  candi- 
dates.' 

The  words  swam  in  a  mist  before  Mrs.  Planta- 
genet's  eyes.  *  What  does  it  all  mean,  dear  Dick  ?' 
she  inquired  almost  tearfully. 

*  It  means,  mother,'  Dick  answered  with  the 
gentlest  tenderness,  *  that  Durham  is  the  only 
college  in  the  University  which  gives  as  good  a 
Scholarship  as  a  hundred  a  year  for  Modern  His- 
tory. Now,  ever  since  I  left  the  grammar  school, 
I  haven't  had  it  out  of  my  mind  for  a  day  to  go,  if 
I  could,  to  Oxford.  I  think  it's  incumbent  upon  a 
man  in  my  position  to  give  himself,  if  possible,  a 
University  training.' 

He  said  the  words  without  the  slightest  air  of 
conceit  or  swagger,  but  with  a  profound  conscious- 
ness of  their  import ;  for  to  Kichard  Plantagenet 
the  myth  or  legend  of  the  ancient  greatness  of  his 
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family  was  a  spur  urging  him  ever  on  to  make 
himself  worthy  of  so  glorious  an  ancestry.  *  So 
I've  been  working  and  saving  ever  since,'  he  went 
on,  *  with  that  idea  constantly  before  me  ;  and  I've 
looked  out  for  twelve  months  or  more  in  the  'rimes 
every  day  for  the  announcement  of  an  exam,  for 
the  Durham  Scholarship.' 

'  But  you  won't  get  it,  my  boy,'  Mr.  Plantagenet 
put  in  philosophically,  after  a  moment's  consider- 
ation. *  You  never  can  get  it.  Your  early  dis- 
advantages, you  know — your  inadequate  schooling 
— so  many  young  fellows  well  coached  from  Eton 
and  Harrow !' 

*  If  it  had  been  a  classical  one,  I  should  agree 
with  you:  I  couldn't,  I'm  afraid,'  Richard  re- 
sponded frankly,  for  he  was  by  no  means  given  to 
over  -  estimate  his  own  abilities  ;  *  but  in  history 
it's  different.  You  see,  so  much  of  it's  just  our 
own  family  pedigree  and  details  of  our  ancestry. 
That  acted  as  a  fillip — gave  me  an  interest  in  the 
subject  from  the  very  first ;  and  as  soon  as  I 
determined  to  begin  reading  for  Oxford,  I  felt  at 
once  my  best  chance  would  lie  in  Modern  History. 
And  that's  why  I've  been  working  away  at  it  as 
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hard  as  ever  I  could  in  all  my  spare  time  for  more 
than  a  twelvemonth.' 

'But  have  you  been  reading  the  right  books, 
Dick? — that's  the  question,'  his  father  put  in 
dubiously,  with  a  critical  air,  making  a  manful 
effort  to  recall  the  names  of  the  works  that  were 
most  authoritative  in  the  subject  when  he  himself 
last  looked  at  a  history:  *  Sharon  Turner,  Kemble, 
Palgruve,  Thierry,  Guizot  and  so  forth  ?' 

liichard  had  too  deep  a  respect  for  the  chief  of 
the  Plantagenets,  miserable  sot  though  he  was, 
to  be  betrayed  into  a  smile  by  this  belated  cata- 
logue. He  only  answered  with  perfect  gravitj^: 
'  I'm  afraid  none  of  those  would  be  of  much  use 
to  me  nowadays  in  a  Scholarship  exam. :  another 
generation  has  arisen  which  knows  not  Joseph. 
But  I've  got  up  all  the  books  recommended  in  the 
circular  of  the  Board  of  Studies — Freeman,  you 
know,  and  Stubbs  and  Green,  and  Froude  and 
Gardner.  And  I've  worked  especially  at  the  reigns 
of  the  earlier  Plantagenets,  and  the  development 
of  the  towns  and  guilds,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 
in  Brentano  and  Seebohm.' 

Mr.  Plantagenet  held  his  peace  and  looked  pro- 
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foundly  wise.    He  had  barely  heard  the  names  of 
any  of    these  gentlemen  himself :  at  the  best  of 
times  his  knowledge  had  always  been   shallow — 
rather    showy    than    exact;  a    journalist's   stock- 
in-trade— and  since   his    final  collapse   into  the 
ignominious  position  of    dancing-master  at  Chid- 
dingwick  he  had  ceased  to  trouble  himself  much 
about  any  form  of  literature  save  the  current  news- 
paper.   A  volume  of    *  Barry  Neville's  Collected 
Essays,'  bound  in  the  antiquated  style  of  the  'Book 
of  Beauty,'  with  a  portrait  of  the  author  in  a  blue 
frock-coat  and  stock  for  frontispiece,  stood  on  his 
shelf  by  way  of  fossil  evidence  to  his  extinct  lite- 
rary pretensions;  but   Barry  Neville  himself  had 
dropped  with  time  into  the  usual  listless  apathy  of 
a  small  English  country  town.     So  he   held  his 
peace,  not  to  display  his  ignorance  further ;  for  he 
felt  at  once,  from  this  glib  list  of  authorities,  that 
Dick's  fluent  display  of  acquaintance  with  so  many 
new  writers,  whose  very  names  he  had  never  before 
heard — though  they  were  well  enough  known  in  the 
modern  world  of  letters  to  be  recommended  by  an 
Oxford  Board  of  Studies — put  him  hopelessly  out 
of  court  on  the  subject  under  discussion. 
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'Jones  tertiuB  has  a  brother  at  Oxford,'  Clarence 
put  in  very  eagerly ;  *  and  he's  a  howling  swell — 
he  lives  in  a  room  that's  panelled  with  oak  from 
top  to  bottom.' 

'And  ii  you  get  the  Scholar; '  \s  Dick,'  his 
mother  went  on  wistfully,  '  will  you  have  to  go  and 
live  there,  and  be  away  from  us  always  ?' 

*  Only  half  the  year,  mother  dear,'  Eichard 
answered  coaxingly ;  for  he  knew  what  she  was 
thinking — how  hard  it  would  be  for  her  to  be  left 
alone  in  Chiddingwick,  among  all  those  unruly 
children  and  her  drunken  husband,  without  the  aid 
of  her  one  help  and  mainstay.  '  You  know,  there's 
only  about  five  months  of  term,  and  all  the  rest's 
vacation.  In  vacation  I'd  come  home,  and  do 
something  to  earn  money  towards  making  up  the 
deficit.' 

*  It's  a  very  long  time,  though,  five  months,' 
Mrs.  Plantagenet  said  pensively.  *  But,  there !' 
she  added,  after  a  pause,  brightening  up,  'perhaps 
you  won't  get  it.' 

Grave  as  he  usually  was,  Richard  couldn't  help 
bursting  into  a  merry  laugh  at  this  queer  little  bit 
of  topsy-turvy  self -comfort.     '  Oh,  I  hope  to  good- 
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ness  I  shall,'  he  cried,  with  a  twinkle,  *  in  spite  of 
that,  mother.  It  won't  be  five  months  all  in  a 
lump,  you  know ;  I  shall  go  up  for  some  six  or 
eight  weeks  at  a  time — never  more  than  eight  to- 
gether, I  believe — and  then  come  down  again.  But 
you  really  needn't  take  it  to  heart  just  yet,  for 
we're  counting  our  chickens  before  they're  hatched, 
after  all.  I  mayn't  get  it,  as  you  say ;  and,  indeed, 
as  father  said  just  now,  when  one  comes  to  think 
how  many  fellows  will  be  in  for  it  who  have  been 
thoroughly  coached  and  crammed  at  the  great 
public  schools,  my  chance  can't  be  worth  much — 
though  I  mean  to  try  it.' 

Just  at  that  moment,  as  Dick  leaned  back  and 
looked  round,  the  door  opened,  and  Maud,  the 
eldest  sister,  entered. 

She  had  come  home  from  her  singing  lesson ; 
for  Maud  was  musical,  and  went  out  as  daily 
governess  to  the  local  tradesmen's  families.  She 
was  the  member  of  the  household  who  most  of  all 
shared  Dick's  confidence.  As  she  entered  Harry 
looked  up  at  her,  full  of  conscious  importance  and 
a  mouthful  of  Dutch  cheese. 

*  Have  you  heard  the  news,  Maudie  ?'  he  asked 
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all  breathless.      'Isn't  it  just  ripping?     Dick's 
going  up  to  Oxford.' 

Maud  was  pale  and  tired  from  a  long  day's  work 
— the  thankless  work  of  teaching ;  but  her  weary 
face  Hushed  red  none  the  less  at  this  exciting 
announcement,  though  she  darted  a  warning  look 
under  her  hat  towards  Richard,  as  much  as  to 
say: 

*  How  could  you  ever  have  told  him  ?' 
But  all  she  said  openly  was  : 

'  Then  the  advertisement's  come  of  the  Durham 
Scholarship  ?' 

*  Yes,  the  advertisement's  come,'  Dick  answered, 
flushing  in  turn.  *  I  got  it  this  morning,  and  I'm 
to  go  up  on  Wednesday.' 

The  boys  were  rather  disappointed  at  this  tame 
announcement.  It  was  clear  Maud  knew  all  about 
the  great  scheme  already.  And,  indeed,  she  and 
Dick  had  talked  it  over  by  themselves  many  an 
evening  on  the  hills,  and  debated  the  pros  and  cons 
of  that  important  new  departure. 

Maud's  face  grew  paler  again  after  a  minute, 
and  she  murmured  half  regretfully,  as  she  un- 
fastened her  hat : 
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*  I  shall  miss  you  if  you  get  it,  Dick.  It'll  be 
hard  to  do  without  you.' 

'  But  it's  the  right  thing  for  me  to  do,'  Richard 
put  in  almost  anxiously. 

Maud  spoke  without  the  faintest  hesitation  in 
her  voice. 

*  Oh  yes ;  it's  the  right  thing,'  she  answered. 
'  Not  a  doubt  in  the  world  about  that.  It's  a  duty 
you  owe  to  yourself,  and  to  us — and  to  England. 
Only,  of  course,  we  shall  all  feel  your  absence  a 
very  great  deal.  Dick,  Dick,  you're  so  much  to  us ! 
And  I  don't  know,'  she  went  on,  as  she  glanced  at 
the  little  ones  with  an  uncertain  air — '  I  don't 
know  that  I'd  have  mentioned  it  before  babes  and 
sucklings — well,  till  I  was  sure  I'd  got  it.' 

She  said  it  with  an  awkward  flush;  for  Dick 
caught  her  eye  as  she  spoke,  and  read  her  inner 
meaning.  She  wondered  he  had  blurted  it  out 
prematurely  before  her  father.  And  Dick,  too, 
saw  his  mistake.  Mr.  Plantagenet,  big  with  such 
important  news,  would  spread  it  abroad  among  his 
cronies  in  the  White  Horse  parlour  before  to- 
morrow was  over  ! 

Richard  turned  to  the  children. 
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'Now,  look  here,  boys,'  he  said  gravely:  'this 
is  a  private  affair,  and  we've  talked  it  over  here 
without  reserve  in  the  bosom  of  the  family.  But 
we've  talked  ij;  over  in  confidence.  It  mustn't  be 
repeated.  If  I  were  to  go  up  and  try  for  this 
Scholarship,  and  then  not  get  it,  all  Chiddingwick 
would  laugh  at  me  for  a  fellow  that  didn't  know 
his  proper  place,  and  had  to  be  taught  to  know  it. 
For  the  honour  of  the  family,  boys — and  you  too, 
Nellie — I  hope  you  won't  whisper  a  word  of  all  this 
to  anybody  in  town.  Consider  what  a  disgrace  it 
would  be  'l  I  came  back  unsuccessful,  and  every- 
body in  the  parish  came  up  and  commiserated  me : 
"  We're  so  sorry,  Mr.  Dick,  you  failed  at  Oxford. 
But  there,  you  see,  you  had  such  great  disadvan- 
tages !"  ' 

His  handsome  face  burned  bright  red  at  the 
bare  thought  of  such  a  disgrace ;  and  the  little 
ones,  who,  after  all,  were  Plantagenets  at  heart  as 
much  as  himself,  every  one  of  them  made  answer 
with  one  accord : 

*  We  won't  say  a  word  about  it.' 

They  promised  it  so  earnestly,  and  with  such 
perfect  assurance,  that  Dick  felt  he  could  trust 
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tliem.  His  eyo  caught  Maud's.  The  same  thought 
l)a8sed  instinctively  through  both  their  minds. 
What  a  painful  idea  that  the  one  person  they 
couldn't  beg  for  very  shame  to  hold  his  tongue  was 
the  member  of  the  family  most  likely  to  blab  it  out 
to  the  first  chance  comer  ! 

Maud  sat  down  and  ate  her  supper.  She  was  a 
pretty  girl,  very  slender  and  delicate,  with  a  fair 
pink-and- white  skin,  and  curious  flashing  eyes, 
most  unusual  in  a  blonde,  though  she  was  perhaps 
just  a  shade  less  h  nasome  and  distinguished- 
looking  than  the  Heir  Apparent. 

All  through  the  meal  little  else  was  talked  of 
than  this  projected  revolution,  Dick's  great  under- 
taking. The  boys  were  most  full  of  it.  *  Our  Dick 
at  Oxford !  It  was  ripping — simply  ripping  !  A 
lark  of  the  first  dimensions  !'  Clarence  made  up 
his  mind  at  once  to  go  up  and  see  Dick  his  very 
first  term,  in  oak-panelled  rooms  at  Durham 
College.  They  mu%t  be  oak-panelled.  While 
Harry,  who  had  feasted  on  '  Verdant  Green '  for 
weeks,  was  anxious  to  know  what  sort  of  gown 
he'd  have  to  wear,  and  whether  he  thought  he'd 
have  ample  opportunities  for  fighting  the  proctors. 
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'Twaa  51  foregone  conclusion.  So  innocently  did 
they  all  discount  *  Our  Dick's '  success,  and  so 
firmly  did  they  believe  that  whatever  he  attempted 
he  was  certain  to  succeed  in  ! 

After  supper  Mr.  Plantagenet  rose  with  an  im- 
portant air,  and  unhooked  his  hat  very  deli'  vately 
from  its  peg.  His  wife  and  Dick  and  \  \  all 
cried  out  with  one  voice  : 

*  Why,  surely  you're  not  going  out  to-night, 
father !' 

For  to  go  out,  they  knew  well,  in  Mr.  Planta- 
genet's  dialect,  meant  to  spend  the  evening  in  the 
White  Horse  parlour. 

'Yes,  my  dear,'  Mr.  Plantagenet  answered,  in 
his  blandest  tone,  turning  round  to  his  wife  with 
apologetic  suavity.  *  The  fact  is,  I  have  a  very 
particular  engagement  this  evening.  No,  no,  Dick, 
my  boy ;  don't  try  to  detain  me.  Gentlemen  are 
waiting  for  me.  The  claims  of  social  life,  my  dear 
son — so  much  engaged — my  sole  time  for  the  world 
— my  one  hour  of  recreation  !  Besides,  strangers 
have  been  specially  invited  to  meet  me  —  people 
who  have  heard  of  my  literary  reputation  !  'T would 
be  churlish  to  disappoint  them.' 
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And,  brushing  his  son  aside,  Mr.  Phmtagenet 
stuck  his  hat  on  jauntily  just  a  trifle  askew,  with 
ponderous  airiness,  and  strolled  down  the  steps  as 
he  adjusted  his  Inverness  cape  on  his  ample 
shoulders,  with  tho  air  of  a  gentleman  seeking  his 
club,  with  his  martial  cloak  around  him. 

For  in  point  of  fact  it  had  occurred  to  ^Fi-. 
Phmtagenet  as  they  sat  at  supper  that,  if  he  burst 
in  upon  the  White  Horse  as  the  first  bearer  of  such 
novel  and  important  gossip — how  his  son  Eichard 
was  shortly  going  to  enter  as  an  undergraduate  at 
Durham  College,  Oxford — not  only  would  ho  gain 
for  himself  great  honour  and  glory,  but  also  some 
sympathizing  friend,  proud  to  possess  the  privilege 
of  acquaintance  with  so  distinguished  a  family, 
would  doubtless  mark  his  sense  of  the  dignity 
of  the  occasion  by  offering  its  head  the  trifling 
hospitality  of  a  brandy  -  and  -  soda.  And  since 
brandy-and-soda  formed  the  mainspring  of  Mr. 
Plantagenet's  scheme  of  being,  so  noble  an  oppor- 
tunity for  fulfilling  the  end  and  aim  of  his  exist- 
ence, he  felt  sure,  was  not  to  be  lightly  neglected. 

He    strolled    out,    all    smiles,    apologetic,    but 
peremptory.    As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  the  three 
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remaining  elders  glanced  hard  at  one  another  with 
blank  surmise  in  their  eyes ;  but  they  said  nothing 
openly.  Only,  in  his  heart,  Richard  blamed  him- 
seii  with  bitter  blame  for  his  unwonted  indiscretion 
in  blurting  out  the  whole  truth.  He  knew  that  by 
ten  to-morrow  morning  all  the  world  of  Chidding- 
wick  would  have  heard  of  his  projected  little  trip  to 
Oxford. 

"When  the  younger  ones  were  gone  to  bed,  the 
three  still  held  their  peace  and  only  looked  at  each 
other.  Mutual  shame  prevented  them  from  ever 
outwardly  commenting  on  the  father's  weaknesses. 
Maud  was  the  first  to  break  the  long  deep  silence. 

*  After  this,  Dick,'  she  said  decisively,  *  there's 
no  other  way  out  of  it.  You've  burnt  your  boats. 
If  you  kill  yourself  to  do  it,  you  must  win  that 
Scholarship !' 

*  I  must,'  Dick  answered  firmly.  *  And  what's 
more,  I  will.  I'll  get  it  or  die  for  it.  I  could 
never  stand  the  disgrace,  now,  of  coming  back 
empty-handed  to  Chiddingwick  without  it.' 

*  Perhaps,'  Mrs.  Plantagenet  suggested,  speaking 
boldly  out  the  thought  that  lurked  in  all  their 
minds,  *  he  won't  say  a  word  of  it.' 
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Maud  and  Dick  looked  up  at  her  with  incredu- 
lous amazement.  *  Oh,  mother !'  was  all  they 
could  say.  They  knew  their  father's  moods  too 
well  by  far  to  buoy  themselves  up  with  such  im- 
possible expectations. 

*  Well,  it  seals  the  business,  anyhow,'  Dick  went 
on,  after  a  moment's  pause.  *  I  must  get  it  now, 
that's  simply  certain.  Though,  to  be  sure,  I  don't 
know  that  anything  could  make  me  try  much 
harder  than  I'd  have  tried  before,  for  your  sake, 
mother,  and  for  Maud's,  and  the  children's,  and 
the  honour  of  the  family.' 

*  I  wish  I  had  your  faith,  Dick,  in  the  honour  of 
the  family,'  Mrs.  Plantagenet  sighed  wearily.  *  I 
can't  feel  it  myself.  I  never  could  feel  it,  some- 
how. Though,  of  course,  it's  a  good  thing  if  it 
makes  you  work  and  hold  your  head  up  in  life,  and 
do  the  best  you  ever  can  for  Maud  and  the  children. 
Anything's  good  that's  an  incentive  to  exertion. 
Yet  I  often  wish,  when  I  see  how  hard  you  both 
have  to  toil  and  moil,  with  the  music  and  all  that, 
we  didn't  belong  to  the  royal  stock  at  all,  but  to  the 
other  Plantagenets,  who  left  the  money.' 

Both   Eichard   and-  Maud   exclaimed   with   one 
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accord  at  these  painful  words :  *  Oh,  don't,  dear 
mother  !'  To  them,  her  speech  sounded  Hke  sheer 
desecration.  Faith  in  their  own  unsuUied  Plan- 
tagenet  blood  was  for  both  a  religion.  And, 
indeed,  no  wonder.  It  had  spurred  them  on  to  all 
that  was  highest  and  best  within  them.  To  give 
up  that  magnificent  heritage  of  princely  descent  for 
mere  filthy  lucre  would  have  seemed  to  either  an 
unspeakable  degradation.  They  loved  their  mother 
dearly ;  yet  they  often  reflected,  in  a  vague,  half- 
unconscious  sort  of  undercurrent  of  thought,  that 
after  all  she  was  not  herself  a  born  Plantagenet,  as 
they  were ;  she  had  only  married  into  the  family, 
and  couldn't  be  expected  to  feel  quite  as  they  did 
on  so  domestic  a  matter.  It  never  struck  either  of 
them  that  in  point  of  fact  all  those  better  qualities 
in  themselves  which  made  them  so  jealous  for  the 
honour  of  the  family  had  descended  to  them  solely 
from  their  mother's  side  of  the  house,  and  were 
altogether  alien  to  the  lower  nature  of  that  good- 
humoured,  idle,  unprincipled  scamp  and  ne'er-do- 
well,  their  father. 

At  the  very  same  moment,  indeed,  in  the  cosiest 
corner  of  the  White  Horse  parlour,  Mr.  Plantagenet 
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himself,  the  head  of  the  house,  was  observing  com- 
placently, in  a  mellifluous  voice,  to  an  eager  little 
group  of  admiring  listeners :  *  Yes,  gentlemen,  my 
son  Kichard,  I'm  proud  to  say,  will  shortly  begin 
his  career  at  Oxford  University.  I'm  a  poor  man 
myself,  I  admit ;  I  might  have  been  richer  but  for 
untoward  events ;  and  circumstances  have  com- 
pelled me  to  submit  in  my  old  age  to  a  degrading 
profession,  for  which  neither  my  birth,  my  educa- 
tion, nor  my  literary  habits  have  naturally  fitted 
me.  But  I  trust  I  have,  at  least,  leen  a  good 
father  to  my  children.  A  good — father — to  my 
children.  I  have  given  them  the  very  best  educa- 
tion this  poor  town  can  afford ;  and  now,  though  I 
know  it  will  sadly  cripple  my  slender  resources,  I 
mean  to  make  a  struggle,  my  friends,  a  manful 
struggle,  and  send  my  boy  Kichard  up  to  Oxford. 
Richard  has  brains,  undoubted  brains ;  he's  proud 
and  reserved,  as  you  all  know,  and  doesn't  shine  in 
society ;  he  lacks  the  proper  qualities  ;  but  he  has 
undoubted  brains,  for  all  that ;  and  brilliancy,  I 
know  to  my  cost ' — here  he  heaved  a  deep  sigh — 
'is  often  a  pitfall  to  a  man  of  genius.  Bichard 
hasn't  genius;  but  he's  industrious  and  plodding, 
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and  possesses,  I'm  told,  a  remarkable  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  his  country.     So  I've  made  up 
my  mind  to  brave  the  effort  and  send  him  up  to 
our  ancestral  University.    He  may  do  something  in 
time  to  repair  the  broken  fortunes  of  a  respectable 
family.      Gentlemen,'   Mr.   Plantagenet  went  on, 
glancing  round  him  for  confirmation  of  his  coming 
statement,  *  I  think  you'll  all  bear  me  witness  that 
I've  never  boasted  or  bragged  about  my  family  in 
any  way ;  but  you'll  all  admit,  too,  that  my  family 
is  a  respectable  one,  and  that  the  name  I  bear  has 
not  been  wholly  undistinguished  in  the  history  of 
this   country. — Thank  you,  sir ;    I'm  very  much 
obliged  indeed  to  you  for  your  kindness;  I  don't 
mind  if  I  do. — Brandy,  if  you  please,  as  usual. 
Miss  Brooks  —  and  a  split  soda. —  Gentlemen,  I 
thank  you  for  your  generous  sympathy.     Misfor- 
tune has  not  wholly  deprived  me,  I'm  proud  to 
notice,  of  appreciative  friends.     I  will  drain  this 
sparkling   beaker,   which    my  neighbour  is   good 
enough  to  offer,  to  an  appropriate  toast — the  toast 
of   Success  to    Kichard    Plantagenet  of    Durham 
College,  Oxford.' 
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Next  morning,  when  Richard  went  down  to  his 
work  in  town,  Mr.  Wells,  his  employer,  accosted 
him  at  once  with  the  unwe^  ;me  greeting : 

*  KuUo,  Plantagenet,  so  I  hear  you're  going  up  to 
college  at  Oxford !' 

Nothing  on  earth  could  well  have  been  more 
unpleasant  for  poor  Dick.  He  saw  at  once  from 
Mr.  Wells's  tone  that  his  father  must  have  bragged: 
he  must  have  spoken  of  the  projected  trip  at  the 
White  Horse  last  night,  not  as  a  mere  speculative 
journey  in  search  of  a  problematical  and  uncertain 
Scholarship,  but  as  a  fait  accompli — a  domestic 
arrangement  dependent  on  the  mere  will  of  the 
house  of  Plantagenet.    He  must  have  treated  his 
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decision  as  when  a  Duke  decides  that  he  shall  send 
his  son  and  heir  to  Christ  Church  or  Trinity. 

This  mode  of  envisaging  the  subject  was  doubly 
annoying  to  Dick,  for  not  only  would  he  feel  most 
keenly  the  disgrace  of  returning  empty-handed  if 
he  failed  in  the  examination,  but  relations  might 
perhaps  become  strained  meanwhile  between  him- 
self and  Mr.  Wells,  if  the  employer  thought  he 
might  at  any  moment  be  deprived  of  the  assistant's 
services.  However,  we  must  all  answer  for  the 
sins  of  our  fathers :  there  was  nothing  for  it  now 
but  to  brazen  it  out  as  best  he  might ;  so  Dick  at 
once  confided  to  his  master  the  true  state  of  the 
case,  explaining  that  he  would  only  want  a  few 
days'  holiday,  during  which  he  engaged  to  supply 
an  efficient  substitute;  that  his  going  to  Oxford 
permanently  must  depend  on  his  success  in  the 
Scholarship  examination  ;  and  that  even  if  he 
succeeded — which  he  modestly  judged  unlikely — 
he  wouldn't  need  to  give  up  his  present  engage- 
ment and  go  into  residence  at  the  University  till 
October. 

These  explanations,  frankly  given  with  manly 
candour,  had  the  good  effect  of  visibly  mollifying 
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Mr.  Wells's  nascent  and  half-unspoken  resentment. 
Kichard  had  noticed  just  at  first  that  he  assumed 
a  sarcastic  and  somewhat  aggrieved  tone,  as  one 
who  might  have  expected  to  be  the  first  person 
informed  of  this  intended  new  departure.  But 
as  soon  as  all  was  satisfactorily  cleared  up,  the 
bookseller's  manner  changed  immediately,  and  he 
displayed  instead  a  genuine  interest  in  the  success 
of  the  great  undertaking.  To  say  the  truth,  Mr. 
Wells  was  not  a  little  proud  of  his  unique  assistant. 
He  regarded  him  with  respect,  not  unmixed  with 
pity. 

All  Chiddir  gwick,  indeed,  took  a  certain  com- 
passio.iaije  interest  in  the  Plantagenet  family. 
They  we  'e,  so  to  speak,  public  property  and  local 
celebrities.  Lady  Agatha  Moore  herself,  the  wife 
of  the  Squire,  and  an  Earl's  daughter,  always  asked 
Mrs.  Plantagenet  to  her  annual  garden  -  party. 
Chiddingwickians  pointed  out  the  head  of  the 
house  to  strangers,  and  observed  with  pardonable 
possessive  pride :  *  That's  our  poor  old  dancing- 
master  ;  he's  a  Plantagenet  born,  and  some  people 
say  if  it  hadn't  been  for  those  unfortunate  Wars 
of  the  Roses  he'd  have  been  King  of  England. 
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But  now  he  holds  classes  at  the  White  Horse 
Assembly  Rooms.' 

Much  more  then  had  Mr.  Wells  special  reason 
to  be  proud  of  his  own  personal  relations  with 
the  heir  of  the  house,  the  final  inheritor  of  so 
much  shadowy  and  hypothetical  splendour.  The 
moment  he  learned  the  real  nature  of  Dick  Plan- 
tagenet's  errand,  he  was  kindness  itself  to  his 
clever  assistant.  He  desired  to  give  Dick  every 
indulgence  in  his  power.  Mind  the  shop?  No, 
certainly  not !  Eichard  would  want  all  his  time 
now  to  cram  for  the  examination.  He  must 
cram,  cram,  cram ;  there  was  nothing  like  cram- 
ming ! 

Mr.  Wells,  laudably  desirous  of  keeping  well 
abreast  with  the  educational  movement  of  the 
present  day,  laid  immense  stress  upon  this  abso- 
lute necessity  for  cram  in  the  modern  world. 
He  even  advised  Richard  to  learn  by  heart  the 
names  and  dates  of  all  the  English  monarchs. 
Dick  could  hardly  forbear  a  smile  at  this  naive 
but  well-meant  proposal.  He  had  worked  hard 
at  Modern  History,  both  British  and  continental, 
in   all    his    spare    time,   ever    since  he  left  the 
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grammar  scliool,  and  few  men  at  the  University 
knew  as  much  as  he  did  of  our  media)val  annals. 
We  are  all  for  *  epochs '  nowadays ;  and  Dick's 
epoch  was  the  earlier  middle  age  of  feudalism. 
But  the  notion  that  anything  so  childish  as  the 
names  and  dates  of  kings  could  serve  his  purpose 
tickled  his  gravity  not  a  little.  Still,  the  advice 
was  kindly  meant,  up  to  Mr.  Wells's  lights,  and 
Dick  received  it  with  grave  courtesy,  making 
answer  politely  that  all  these  details  were  already 
familiar  to  him. 

During  the  four  days  that  remained  before  the 
trip  to  Oxford,  Mr.  Wells  wouldn't  hear  of 
Richard's  doing  any  more  work  in  the  shop  than 
was  absolutely  necessary.  He  must  spend  all 
his  time,  tiie  good  man  said,  in  reading  Hume 
and  Smollett — tho  latest  historical  authorities 
of  whom  the  Chiddingwick  bookseller  had  any 
personal  knowledge.  Dick  availed  himself  for 
the  most  part  of  his  employer's  kindness;  but 
there  was  one  piece  of  work,  he  said,  which  he 
couldn't  neglect,  no  matter  what  happened.  It 
was  a  certain  bookbinding  job  of  no  very  great 
import — just  a  couple  of   volumes   to    cover  in 
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half-calf  for  the  governess   at  the  Rectory.    Yet 
he  insisted  upon  doing  it. 

Somehow,  though  he  had  only  seen  Mary  Tudor 
once,  for  those  fe^  minutes  in  the  shop,  he 
attached  a  very  singular  and  sentimental  impor- 
tance to  binding  that  book  for  her.  She  was  a 
pretty  girl,  for  one  thing — an  extremely  pretty  girl 
— and  he  admired  her  intensely.  But  that  wasn't 
all ;  she  was  a  Tudor,  as  well,  and  he  was  a  Plan- 
tagenet.  In  some  vague,  half-conscious  way  he 
reflected  more  than  once  that  '  it  had  gone  with  a 
Tudor,  and  with  a  Tudor  it  might  come  back  again.' 
What  he  meant  by  that  it  he  hardly  knew  himself. 
Certainly  not  the  crown  of  this  United  Kingdom ; 
for  Dick  was  far  too  good  a  student  of  constitu- 
tional history  not  to  be  thoroughly  aware  that  the 
crown  of  England  itself  was  elective,  not  hereditary ; 
and  he  had  far  too  much  common-sense  to  suppose 
for  one  moment  that  the  people  of  these  three 
realms  would  desire  to  disturb  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment and  repeal  the  Union  in  order  to  place  a  local 
dancing-master  or  a  bookseller's  assistant  on  the 
throne  of  England — for  to  Scotland  he  hadn't  even 
the  shadowy  claim  of  an  outside  pretender.    As  he 
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put  it  himself,  *  We  were  fairly  beaten  out  of  there 
once  for  all  by  the  Bruce,  and  had  never  at  the 
best  of  times  any  claim  to  speak  of.'  No;  what 
he  meant  by  It  was  rather  some  dim  past  greatness 
of  the  Plantagenet  family,  which  the  bookseller's 
lad  hoped  to  win  back  to  some  small  extent  in  the 
noblest  and  best  of  all  ways — by  deserving  it. 

The  days  wore  away ;  Stubbs  and  Freeman  were 
well  thumbed ;  the  two  books  for  Mary  Tudor  were 
bound  in  the  daintiest  fashion  known  to  Chidding- 
wickian  art,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  eventful 
Wednesday  itself,  when  he  was  first  to  try  his 
fate  at  Oxford,  Dick  took  them  up  in  person, 
neatly  wrapped  in  white  tissue-paper,  to  the  door 
of  the  Rectory. 

Half-way  up  the  garden-path  Mary  met  him  by 
accident.  She  was  walking  in  the  grounds  with 
one  of  the  younger  children ;  and  Dick,  whose 
quick  imagination  had  built  up  already  a  curious 
castle  in  the  air,  felt  half  shocked  to  find  that  a 
future  Queen  of  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland  {de 
jure)  should  be  set  to  take  care  of  the  Rector's 
babies.  However,  he  forgot  his  indignation  when 
Mary,  recognising  him,  advanced  with  a  pleasant 
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smile — her  smilo  was  always  considered  the  prettiest 
thing  about  her — and  said  in  a  tone  as  if  addressed 
to  an  equal : 

'  Oh,  you've  brought  back  my  books,  have  you  ? 
That's  punctuality  itself.  Don't  mind  taking  them 
to  the  door.  How  much  are  they,  please  ?  I'll  pay 
at  once  for  them.' 

Now,  this  was  a  trifle  disconcerting  to  Dick,  who 
had  reasons  of  his  own  for  not  wishing  her  to  open 
the  parcel  before  him.  Still,  as  there  was  no  way 
out  of  it,  he  answ»jred  in  a  somewhat  shamefaced 
and  embarrassed  voice : 

'  It  comes  to  three- and-sixpence.' 

Mary  had  opened  the  packet  meanwhile,  and 
glanced  hastily  at  the  covers.  She  saw  in  a  second 
that  the  bookseller's  lad  had  exceeded  her  in- 
structions. For  the  books  were  bound  in  full  calf, 
very  dainty  and  delicate,  and  on  the  front  cover  of 
each  was  stamped  in  excellent  workmanship  a 
Tudor  rose,  with  the  initials  M.  T.  intertwined  in 
a  neat  little  monogram  beneath  it.  She  looked  at 
them  for  a  moment  with  blank  dismay  in  her  eye, 
thinking  just  at  first  what  a  lot  he  must  be  going 
to  charge  her  for  it ;  then,  as  he  named  the  price. 
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a  Hush  of  shame  rose  of  a  siuUlon  to  her  soft  round 
cheek. 

*  Oh  no,'  she  said  hurriedly.  '  It  muHt  be  more 
than  that.  You  couldn't  possibly  bind  them  so  for 
only  three-and-sixpence !' 

*  Yes,  I  did,'  Dick  answered,  now  as  crimson  as 
herself.  '  You'll  find  the  bill  inside.  Mr.  Wells 
wrote  it  out.  There's  no  error  at  all.  You'll  see  it's 
what  I  tell  you.' 

Mary  fingered  her  well-worn  purse  with  uncer- 
tain fingers. 

*  Surely,'  she  said  again,  *  you've  done  it  all  in 
calf.  Mr.  Wells  can't  have  known  exactly  how  you 
were  doing  it.' 

This  put  a  Plantagenet  at  once  upon  his  mettle. 

'  Certainly  he  did,'  Dick  answered,  almost 
haughtily.  *  It  was  a  remnant  of  calf,  no  use 
for  anything  else,  that  I  just  made  fit  by  designing 
those  corners.  He  said  I  could  use  it  up  if  I  cared 
to  take  the  trouble.  And  I  did  care  to  take  the 
trouble,  and  to  cut  a  block  for  the  rose,  and  to  put 
on  the  monogram,  which  was  all  my  own  business, 
in  my  own  overtime.  Three-and-sixpence  is  the 
amount  it's  entered  in  the  books  for.' 
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Mary  gazed  hard  at  him  in  doubt.  She  scarcely 
knew  what  to  do.  She  felt  by  pure  instinct  he  was 
too  much  of  a  gentleman  to  insult  him  by  offering 
him  money  for  what  had  obviously  been  a  labour 
of  love  to  him ;  and  yet,  for  her  own  part,  she 
didn't  like  to  receive  those  handsome  covers  to  some 
extent  as  a  present  from  a  perfect  stranger,  and 
especially  from  a  man  in  his  peculiar  position. 
Still,  what  else  could  she  do  ?  The  books  were  her 
own ;  she  couldn't  refuse  them  now,  merely  because 
he  chose  to  put  a  Tudor  rose  upon  them — all  the 
more  as  they  contained  those  little  marginal  notes 
of  *  localities  *  and  '  finds  '  which  even  the  amateur 
botanist  prizes  in  his  heart  above  all  printed 
records;  and  she  couldn't  bear  to  ask  this  grave 
and  dignified  young  man  to  take  the  volumes  back, 
remove  the  covers  on  which  he  had  evidently  spent 
so  much  pains  and  thought,  and  replace  them  by 
three-and- sixpence  worth  of  plain  cloth,  unlettered. 
In  the  end  she  was  constrained  to  say  frigidly,  in  a 
lowered  voice : 

'  They're  extremely  pretty.    It  was  good  of  you 
to  take  so  much  trouble  about  an  old  book  like  this. 
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There's  the  money ;  thank  you — and — I'm  greatly 
obliged  to  you.' 

The  words  stuck  in  her  throat.  She  said  them 
almost  necessarily  with  some  little  stiffness.  And 
as  she  spoke  she  looked  down,  and  dug  her  parasol 
into  the  gravel  of  the  path  for  nervousness.  But 
Kichard  Plantagenet's  pride  was  far  deeper  than 
her  own.  He  took  the  money  frankly ;  that  was 
Mr.  Wells's  ;  then  he  answered  in  that  lordly  voice 
he  had  inherited  from  his  father  : 

'I'm  glad  you  like  the  design.  It's  not  quite 
original ;  I  copied  it  myself  with  a  few  variations 
from  the  cover  of  a  book  that  once  belonged  to 
Margaret  Tudor.  Her  initials  and  yours  are  the 
jjame.  But  I  see  you  think  I  oughtn't  to  have  done 
it.  I'm  sorry  for  that ;  yet  I  had  some  excuse.  I 
thought  a  Plantagenet  might  venture  to  take  a  little 
more  pains  than  usual  over  a  book  for  a  Tudor. 
Noblesse  oblige.^ 

And  as  he  spoke,  standing  a  yard  or  two  off  her, 
with  an  air  of  stately  dignity,  he  lifted  his  hat,  and 
then  moved  slowly  off  down  the  path  to  the  gate 
again. 

Mary  didn't  know  why,  but  with  one  of  those  im- 
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pulsive  fits  which  often  come  over  sympathetic 
women,  she  ran  hastily  after  him. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  she  said,  catching  him  up, 
and  looking  into  his  face  with  her  own  as  flushed 
as  his.  'I'm  afraid  I've  hurt  you.  I'm  sure  I 
didn't  mean  to.  It  was  very,  very  kind  of  you  to 
design  and  print  that  monogram  so  nicely.  I 
understand  your  reasons,  and  I'm  immensely 
obliged.  It's  a  beautiful  design.  I  shall  be  proud 
to  possess  it.' 

As  for  Eichard,  he  dared  hardly  raise  his  eyes  to 
meet  hers,  they  were  so  full  of  tears.  This  rebuff 
was  very  hard  on  him.  But  the  tell-tale  moisture 
didn't  quite  escape  Mary. 

*  Thank  you,'  he  said  simply.  *  I — I  meant  no 
rudeness ;  very  much  the  contrary.  The  coin- 
cidence interested  me  ;  it  made  me  wish  to  do  the 
thing  for  you  as  well  as  I  could.  I'm  sorry  if  I  was 
obtrusive.  But — one  sometimes  forgets — or  perhaps 
remembers.    It's  good  of  you  to  speak  so  kindly.' 

And  he  raised  his  liat  once  more,  and,  walking 
rapidly  off  without  another  word,  disappeared  down 
the  road  in  the  direction  of  the  High  Street. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone  Mary  we.  t  back  into  the 
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Kectory.  Mrs.  Tradescant,  the  Eector's  wife,  was 
stai.  ing  in  the  hall.  Mary  reflected  at  once  that 
the  little  girl  had  listened  open-eared  to  all  this 
queer  colloquy,  and  that,  to  prevent  misappre- 
hension, the  best  thing  she  could  do  would  be  to 
report  it  all  herself  before  the  child  could  speak  of 
it.  So  she  told  the  whole  story  of  the  strange 
young  man  who  had  insisted  on  binding  her  poor 
dog-eared  old  botany-book  in  such  regal  fashion. 
Mrs.  Tradescant  glanced  at  it,  and  only  smiled. 

*  Oh,  my  dear,  you  mustn't  mind  him,'  she  said. 
'  He's  one  of  those  crazy  Plantagenets.  They're  a 
very  queei  t — as  mad  as  hatters.  The  poor  old 
father's  a  drunken  old  wretch  ;  come  down  in  the 
world,  they  say.  He  teaches  dancing ;  but  his 
mania  is  that  he  ought  by  rights  to  be  King  of 
England.  He  never  says  so  openly,  you  know  ;  he's 
too  cunning  for  that ;  but  in  a  covert  sort  of  way  he 
lays  tacit  claim  to  it.  The  son's  a  very  well-con- 
ducted j-Qsmg  man  in  his  own  rank,  I  believe,  but 
as  cradled  as  the  father ;  and  as  for  the  daughter, 
©h,  my  clear — such  a  stuck-up  sort  of  a  girl,  with  a 
feather  in  her  hat  and  a  bee  in  her  bonnet,  who 
j^s  out  and  gives  music-lessons !     It's  dreadful. 
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really  !  She  plays  the  violin  rather  nicely,  I  hear ; 
but  she's  an  odious  creature.  The  books?  Oh 
yes,  that's  just  the  sort  of  thing  Dick  Plantagenet 
would  love.  He's  mad  on  antiquity.  If  he  saw  on 
the  title-page  your  name  was  Mary  Tudor,  he'd 
accept  you  at  once  as  a  remote  cousin,  and  he'd 
claim  acquaintance  off-hand  by  a  royal  monogram. 
The  rose  is  not  bad.  But  the  best  thing  you  can 
do  is  to  take  no  further  notice  of  him.' 

A  little  later  that  very  same  morning,  however, 
Eichard  Plantagenet,  mad  or  sane,  was  speeding 
away  acrowB  country,  in  a  parliamentary  train, 
towards  Beading  and  Oxford,  decided  in  his  own 
mind  now  about  two  separate  plans  he  had  deeply 
at  heart.  The  first  one  was  that,  for  the  honour 
of  the  Plantagenets,  he  mustn't  fail  to  get  that 
Scholarship  at  Durham  College ;  the  second  was 
that,  when  he  came  back  with  it  to  Chiddingwick, 
he  must  make  Mary  Tudor  understand  he  was  at 
least  a  gentleman.  He  was  rather  less  in  love 
with  her,  to  be  sure,  after  this  second  meeting, 
than  he  had  been  after  the  first ;  but,  still,  he  liked 
her  immensely,  and  in  spite  of  her  coldness  was 
somehow  attracted  towards  her ;  and  he  couldn't 
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bear  to  think  a  mere  Welsh  Tudor,  not  even  really 
royal,  should  feel  herself  degraded  by  receiving 
a  gift  of  a  daintily-bound  book  from  the  hands 
of  the  Heir  Apparent  of  the  true  and  only 
Flantagenets. 
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Dick  knew  nothing  of  Oxford,  and  would  hardly 
even  have  guessed  where  in  the  town  to  locate 
himself  while  the  examination  was  going  on,  had 
not  his  old  head-master  at  Chiddingwick  Grammar 
School  supplied  him  with  the  address  of  a  small 
hotel,  much  frequented  by  studious  and  economical 
young  men  on  similar  errands.  Hither,  then,  he 
repaired,  Gladstone  bag  in  hand,  and  engaged  a 
modest  second-floor  room ;  after  which,  with  much 
trepidation,  he  sallied  forth  at  once  in  his  best 
black  suit  to  call  in  due  form  on  the  lieverend  the 
Dean  at  Durham  College. 

By  the  door  of  the  Saracen's  Head,  which  was 
the  old-fashioned  name  of  his  old-fashioned  hos- 
telry, two  young  men — mere  overgrown  school- 
boys of  the  Oxford  pattern — lounged,  chatting  and 
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chaffing  together,  as  if  bent  on  some  small  matter 
of  insignificant  importance.  Each  swung  a  light 
cane,  and  each  looked  and  talked  as  if  the  town 
were  his  freehold.  One  was  a  fellow  in  a  loose 
gray  tweed  suit  and  a  broad-brimmed  slouch-hat 
of  affectedly  large  and  poetical  pretensions ;  the 
other  was  a  faster-looking  and  bolder  young  person, 
yet  more  quietly  clad  in  a  black  cut-away  coat  and 
a  billycock  hat,  to  which  commonplace  afternoon 
costume  of  the  English  gentleman  he  nevertheless 
managed  to  give  a  touch  of  distinctly  rowdy  and 
rapid  character. 

As  Dick  passed  them  on  the  steps  to  go  forth 
into  the  street,  the  young  man  in  black  observed 
oracularly  :  *  Lamb  ten  to  the  slaughter ;'  to  which 
his  companion  answered  with  brisk  good-humour 
in  the  self-same  dialect :  '  Lamb  ten  it  is ;  these 
meadows  pullulate;  we  shall  have  a  full  field  of 
them.' 

By  a  burst  of  inspiration  Dick  somehow  gathered 
that  they  were  referring  to  the  field  for  the  Durham 
Scholarships,  and  that  they  knew  of  ten  candidates 
at  least  in  the  place  who  were  also  going  in  for 
them.     He  didn't  much  care  for  the  looks  of  his 
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two  fellow-competitors,  for  such  he  judged  them 
to  be ;  but  the  mere  natural  loneliness  of  a  sensi- 
tive young  man  in  such  strange  conditions  some- 
how prompted  him,  almost  against  his  will,  to 
accost  them. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,'  he  said  timidly,  in  a  rather 
soft  voice,  *  but  I — that  is  to  say — could  you  either 
of  you  tell  me  which  is  the  nearest  way  to  Durham 
College  ?' 

The  lad  in  the  gray  tweed  suit  laughed,  and 
surveyed  him  from  head  to  foot  with  a  somewhat 
supercilious  glance  as  he  answered  with  a  curious 
self-assertive  swagger : 

*  You're  going  to  call  on  the  Dean,  I  suppose. 
Well,  so  are  we.  Durham  it  is.  If  you  want  to 
know  the  way,  you  can  come  along  with  us.* 

Companionship  in  misery  is  dear  to  the  un- 
sophisticated human  soul ;  and  Bichard,  in  spite  of 
all  his  father's  lessons  in  deportment,  shrank  so 
profoundly  from  this  initial  ordeal  of  the  intro- 
ductory visit  that  he  was  really  grateful  to  the 
supercilious  youth  in  the  broad-brimmed  hat  for 
his  condescending  offer.  Though,  to  be  sure,  if  it 
came  to  that,  nobody  in  England  had  a  right  to  be 
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either  supercilious  or  condescending  to  a  scion  of 
the  Plantagenets. 

*  Thank  you,'  he  said,  a  little  nervously.  *  This 
is  my  first  visit  to  Oxford,  and  I  don't  know  my 
way  about.  But  I  suppose  you're  not  in  for  the 
Scholarship  yourself  ?'  And  he  gazed  half  un- 
consciously at  his  new  acquaintance's  gray  tweed 
suit  and  big  sombrero,  which  were  certainly  some- 
what noisy  for  a  formal  visit. 

The  young  man  in  the  billycock  interpreted  the 
glance  aright,  and  answered  it  promptly. 

'  Oh,  you  don't  know  my  friend,'  he  said,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye  and  a  jerk  of  the  head  towards 
the  lad  in  gray  tweed ;  *  this  is  Gillingham  of 
Rugby  —  otherwise  known  as  the  Born  Poet. 
England  expects  every  man  to  do  his  duty;  but 
she  never  expects  Gillingham  to  dress  or  behave 
like  the  rest  of  us  poor  common  everyday  mortals. 
And  quite  right,  too.  "What's  the  good  of  being  a 
born  poet,  I  should  like  to  know,  if  you've  got  to 
mind  your  P's  and  Q's  just  like  other  people  ?' 

'  Well,  I'm  certainly  glad  Pm  not  an  Other 
Person,'  Gillingham  responded  calmly,  with  a 
nonchalant     air     of     acknowledged    superiority. 
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'  Other  people,  for  the  most  part,  are  so  profouiiflly 
uninteresting !  But  if  you're  goinp;  to  walk  with 
us,  let  me  comph^te  the  introduction  my  friend 
has  hegun.  This  is  Faussett  of  llugby,  otherwise 
known  as  the  J3o.  Philistine.  Congenitally  in- 
capable of  the  faintest  tincture  of  culture  himself, 
he  regards  the  possession  of  that  alien  attribute 
by  others  as  simply  ridiculous.'  Gillingham  waved 
his  hand  vaguely  towards  the  horizon  in  general. 
*  JMsregard  what  he  says,'  he  went  on,  *  as  un- 
worthy a  serious  person's  intelligent  consideration, 
and  dismiss  him  to  that  limbo  where  he  finds  him- 
self most  at  home — among  the  rowdy  mob  of  all 
the  Gaths  and  Askelons  !' 

Dick  hardly  knew  how  to  comport  hiuiHelf  in 
such  unwonted  company.  Gillingham's  manner 
was  unlike  anything  else  to  which  he  had  ever 
been  accustomed.  But  he  felt  dimly  aware  that 
politeness  compelled  him  to  give  his  own  name  in 
return  for  the  others' ;  so  he  faltered  out  somewhat 
feebly,  '  My  name's  Plantagenet,'  and  then  re- 
lapsed into  a  timid  silence. 

*  Whew  !  How's  that  for  a  name  ?'  Gillingham 
exclaimed,  taken  aback.     *  Ihither  high,  Tom,  isn't 
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it?  Are  you  any  relation  to  the  lato  family  ho 
eallctl,  who  were  Kings  of  England  ?' 

This  was  a  point-blank  question  which  Dick 
could  hardly  avoid ;  hut  ho  got  over  tlio  thin  ice 
warily  by  answering,  with  a  smile : 

'  I  never  heard  of  more  than  one  family  of  Plan- 
tagenets  in  England.' 

*  Eton,  of  course  ?'  Gillingham  suggested  with  a 
languid  look.  '  It  must  be  Eton.  It  was  founded 
by  an  ancestor.' 

To  Dick  himself  the  question  of  the  Plantagenot 
pedigree  was  too  sacred  for  a  jest ;  but  he  saw  the 
only  way  to  treat  the  matter  in  the  present  com- 
pany was  by  joking ;  so  he  answered  with  a  little 
laugh  : 

*  1  l)elieve  there's  no  provision  there  for  the 
founder's  kin,  so  I  didn't  benefit  by  it.  I  come 
only  from  a  very  small  country  grannnar  school — 
Chiddingwick,  in  Surrey.' 

'  Chiddingwick  !  Chiddingwick  !  Never  knew 
there  was  such  a  place,'  Gillingham  put  in  with 
crushing  emphasis.  And  he  said  it  with  an  air 
which  showed  at  once  so  insignificant  a  school  was 
wholly  unworthy  a  Born  Poet's  attention. 
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As  for  the  Philistine,  he  laughed. 

'  Well,  which  are  you  going  in  for  ?'  he  asked, 
with  a  careless  swing  of  his  cane :  '  The  science,  or 
the  classics  ?' 

'  Neither,'  Dick  answered.  '  My  line's  modern 
history.' 

With  a  sudden  little  start,  Gillingham  seemed  to 
wake  up  to  interest.  '  So's  mine,'  he  put  in,  look- 
ing extremely  wise.  '  It's  the  one  suhject  now 
taught  at  our  existing  Universities  that  a  creature 
with  a  soul — immortal  or  otherwise — would  be 
justified  in  bothering  his  head  about  for  one 
moment.  Classics  and  mathematics!  oh,  fiddle- 
sticks !  shade  of  Shelley,  my  gorge  rises  at  them !' 

'  You  won't  have  any  chance  against  Gillingham, 
though,  Faussett  interposed  with  profound  con- 
viction. '  He's  a  fearful  dab  at  history !  You 
never  knew  such  a  howler.  He's  read  pretty  well 
everything  that's  ever  been  written  in  it  from  tlie 
earliest  ages  to  the  present  time.  Herodotus  and 
York  Powell  alike  at  his  finger-ends !  We  consider 
at  Eugby  that  a  man's  got  to  get  up  uncommon 
early  if  he  wants  to  take  a  rise  out  of  Trevor 
Gillingham.' 
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'I'm  Borry  for  that,'  Dick  answered  quite 
earnestly,  abtoninhed,  now  he  stood  face  to  face 
with  these  men  of  the  world,  at  his  own  presump- 
tion in  venturing  even  to  try  his  luck  against  them. 
'  For  I  can't  have  many  shots  at  Scholarships 
myself;  and,  unless  I  get  one,  I  can't  afford  to 
come  up  at  all  to  the  University.' 

His  very  pride  made  him  confess  this  much  to 
his  now  friends  at  once,  for  he  didn't  wish  to  seem 
as  if  he  made  their  acquaintance  under  false  pre- 
tences. 

'  Oh,  for  my  part,  I  don't  care  twopence  ahout 
the  coin,'  Gillingham  replied  with  lordly  indiffer- 
ence, cocking  his  hat  yet  a  trifle  more  onesidedly 
than  ever.  'Only,  the  commoner's  gown,  you 
know,  is  such  an  inartistic  monstrosity !  I  couldn't 
hear  to  wear  it !  And  if  one  goes  to  a  college  at  all, 
one  likes  to  feel  one  goes  on  the  very  hest  possible 
footing,  as  a  member  of  the  foundation,  and  not  as 
a  mere  outsider,  admitted  on  sufferance.' 

It  made  poor  Dick's  mouth  water  to  hear  the 
fellow  talk  so.  What  a  shame  these  rich  men — 
mere  nomcavx  riches,  too,  by  the  side  of  a  Planta- 
genet — should  come  in  like  this,  and  take  for  pure 
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honour  and  glory  the  coveted  allowance  that  other 
men  need  as  bare  provision  for  their  career  at  the 
University !  He  thought  it  quite  unjustifiable.  So 
he  walked  along  in  silence  the  rest  of  the  way  to 
the  college  gate,  while  Gillingham  and  Faussett, 
schoolboys  out  of  school,  continued  to  talk  and 
chaff  and  swing  thpiir  cherry  canes  in  unconcerned 
good-humour.  It  was  evident  the  ceremony  meant 
very  little  to  them,  which  to  him  meant  more  than 
he  cared  even  to  acknowledge.  Faussett,  indeed, 
had  no  expectation  of  a  scholarship  for  himself  at 
all.  He  went  in  for  it  for  form's  sake,  at  his 
father's  desire — *  just  to  satisfy  the  governor ' — and 
in  hopes  it  might  secure  him  an  offer  of  rooms 
from  the  college  authorities. 

The  first  sight  of  the  walls  and  outer  gate  of 
Durham  impressed  and  overawed  Dick  Plantagenet 
not  a  little.  To  boys  brought  up  in  one  of  our 
great  public  schools,  indeed,  the  aspect  of  Magda- 
len or  Merton  or  Oriel  has  in  it  nothing  of  the  awe- 
some or  appalling.  It's  only  the  same  old  familiar 
quads  on  a  larger  scale  over  agair  But  to  lads 
whose  whole  ideas  have  been  formed  from  the  first 
at  a  small  country  grammar  school,  the  earliest 
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{^limpse  of  University  life  is  somethiii{>;  almost 
terrifying.  Richard  looked  up  at  the  big  gate, 
with  its  sculptured  saints  in  shrine- like  niches,  and 
then  beyond  again  at  the  great  quadrangle  with  its 
huge  chapel  window  and  its  ivy-covered  hall,  and 
wondered  to  himself  how  he  could  ever  have 
dreamt  of  trying  to  force  himself  in  among  so 
much  unwonted  splendour.  A  few  lazy  under- 
graduates, great  overgrown  schoolboys,  were  loung- 
ing about  the  quad  in  very  careless  attitudes. 
Some  were  in  flannels,  bound  for  the  cricket-field 
or  the  tennis-courts ;  others,  who  were  boating 
men,  stood  endued  in  most  gorgeous  many-coloured 
blazers.  Dick  regarded  them  with  awe  as  dread- 
fully grand  young  gentlemen,  and  trembled  to 
fancy  what  they  would  say  or  tiiink  of  his  carefully- 
kept  black  coat,  rather  shiny  at  the  seams,  and 
his  well-brushed  hat  preserved  over  from  last 
season.  His  heart  sank  within  him  at  the  novelty 
of  his  surroundings.  But  just  at  that  moment,  in 
the  very  nick  of  time,  he  raised  hib  eyes  by  acci- 
dent, and  caught  o'<];bt — of  what?  Why  the 
riiintagenet  leopards,  three  deep,  upon  the  facade 
of  the  gate)iouse.    At  view  of  tliose  familiar  beasts, 
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the  cognisance  of  his  ancestors,  he  plucked  up 
courage  again  ;  after  all,  he  was  a  Plantagenet, 
and  a  member  of  his  own  house  had  founded  and 
endowed  that  lordly  pile  he  half  shrank  from 
entering. 

Gillingham  saw  where  his  eyes  wandered,  and 
half  read  his  unspoken  thought.  *  Ah,  the  family 
arms !'  he  said,  laughing  a  quick  little  laugh. 
*  You're  to  the  manner  bo-  n  here.  If  any  prefer- 
ence is  shown  to  founder  >.  kin,  you  ought  to  beat  us 
all  at  this  shop,  Plantagenet !'  And  he  passed  under 
the  big  gateway  with  the  lordly  tread  of  the  rich 
man's  son,  who  walks  this  world  without  one  pang 
of  passing  dread  at  that  ubiquitous  and  unsocial 
British  notice,  *  Trespassers  will  be  prosecuted.' 

Dick  followed  him,  trembling,  into  the  largo 
paved  (|uad,  and  up  the  stone  steps  of  the  Dean's 
staircase,  and  quivered  visil)ly  to  Faussett's  naked 
eye  as  they  were  all  three  ushered  into  the  great 
man's  presence.  The  room  was  panelled,  after 
Clarence's  own  heart :  severe  engravings  from 
early  Italian  masters  alone  relieved  the  monotony 
of  its  old  wooden  wainscots. 

A  servant  announced  their  names.     The  Dean, 
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a   precise-looking   peraon   in   most   clerical   dress, 
seated  at  a  little  oak  table  all  littered  with  papers, 
turned  listlessly  round  in  his  swinghig   chair   to 
receive  them.      *  Mr.   Gillingham   of    Eugby,'   he 
said,  focussing  his  eye-glass  on  the  credentials  of 
respectability  which  the  Born  Poet  presented  to 
him.     *  Oh,  yes,  that's  all  right.     Sixth  Form — 
h'm,  h'm.     Your  headmaster  was  so  kind  as  to 
write  to  me  about  you.    I'm  very  glad  to  see  you 
at  Durham,  I'm  sure,  Mr.  Gillingham;   hope  we 
may  number  you   among   ourselves   before   long. 
I've  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  your  father  once 
— I  think  it  was  at  Athens.     Or  no,  the  Pirtuus. 
Sir  Bernard  was  good  enough  to  use  his  influence 
in  securing  me  an  escort  from  the  Greek  Govern- 
ment for   my  explorations   in  Boeotia.      Country 
vory  much  disturbed;    soldiers   absolutely   neces- 
sary.     These  papers    are    quite    satisfactory,   of 
course ;    h'm,   h'm !     highly    satisfactory.      Your 
Head  tells  me  you  write  verses,  too.    Well,  wel", 
we  shall  see.    You'll  go  in  for  the  Newdigate.    The 
Keats  of  the  future  !' 

'We   call   him  the   Born   Poet  at  Pugby,  sir,' 
Faussett  put  in,  somewhat  mischievously. 
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*  And  you're  going  in  for  the  modern  history 
examination  ?'  the  Dean  said,  smiling,  but  other- 
wise not  heeding  the  cheeky  interruption.  *  Well, 
liistory  will  be  Hattered.'  He  readjusted  his  eye- 
glass. *  Mr.  Fausseti :  liugby,  too,  I  believe  ? 
H'm ;  h'm ;  well,  your  credentials  are  respectable 
— decidedly  respectal)lo,  though  by  no  means  bril- 
liant. You've  a  brother  at  Christ  Church,  I  under- 
stand. Ah,  yes ;  exactly.  You  take  up  classics. 
Quite  so. —  And  now  for  you,  sir.  Let  me  see.' 
He  dropped  his  eyeglass,  and  stared  hard  at  the 
letter  llichard  laid  before  him.  *  Mr. — er — Plan- 
tagenet,  of — what  is  it? — oh,  I  see — Chiddingwick 
(jrammar  School.  Chiddingwick,  Chiddingwick? 
H'm?  h'm?  never  heard  of  it.  Eh?  What's 
that?  In  Yorkshire,  is  it?  Oh,  ah,  in  Surrey; 
exactly ;  quite  so.  You're  a  candidate  for  the 
History  Hcholarship,  it  seems.  Well,  the  name 
riantagonet's  not  unknown  in  history.  That'll 
do,  Mr.  Plantagenet ;  you  can  go.  Good-morning. 
Examination  begins  \\\  hall  to-'norrow  'ji»  ton 
o'clock  punctually. — Mr.  Gillingham.  wUI  jtu  ami 
your  friend  lunch  with  me  on  Eriday  ai  hpJi-past 
one?     No  engagement?     Most  fortunat<^       And 
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with  a  glance  at  the  papers  still  scattered  about  his 
desk,  he  dismissed  them  silently. 

JJick  slunk  down  the  steps  with  a  more  oppres- 
sive consciousness  of  his  own  utter  nothingness  in 
the  scheme  of  things  than  he  had  ever  before  in 
liis  life  experienced.  It  was  impossible  for  him 
to  overlook  the  obvious  difference  between  the 
nature  of  the  reception  he  had  himself  obtained 
and  that  held  out  to  the  son  of  Sir  Bernard 
(iillingham  and  his  companion  from  Kugby.  He 
almost  regretted  now  he  had  ever  been  rash 
enough  to  think  of  pitting  his  own  home-bred 
culture  against  that  of  these  rich  men's  sons, 
taught  by  Ih'st- class  masters  at  great  public 
schools,  and  learned  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians. 

As  they  emerged  into  Oriel  Street,  Faussett 
turned  to  him  with  a  broad  smile. 

*  I  just  cheeked  him  about  the  Born  Poet,  didn't 
1 '?'  he  said,  laughing.  '  But  he  took  it  like  an 
angel.  You  see,  they've  heard  a  good  bit  about 
(iillingham  already.  That  makes  all  the  difference- 
Our  Head  backs  Gillingluim  for  next  Poet  Laureate, 
if  Tennyson  holds  out  long  enough.     He'll  get  this 
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history  thing  slap  off;  you  see  if  he  doesn't.  I 
could  tell  from  the  Dean's  manner  it  was  as  good 
as  decided.     They  mean  to  give  it  to  him.' 

*  But,  surely,'  Dick  cried,  fiuhhing  up  with 
honest  indignation,  'they  wouldn't  treat  it  as  a 
foregone  conclusion  like  that.  They  wouldn't 
bring  us  all  up  here,  and  put  us  to  the  trouble 
and  expense  of  an  hotel,  and  make  us  work  three 
days,  if  they  didn't  mean  to  abide  by  the  result  of 
the  examination !' 

Faussett  gazed  at  him  and  smiled. 

*  Well,  you  arc  green!'  he  answered,  laughing. 
'  You  arc  just  a  verdant  one !  What  lovely  sim- 
plicity !  You  don't  mean  to  say  you  think  that's 
the  way  this  world  is  governed  ?  I've  a  father  in 
the  House,  and  I  trust  I  know  better.  luHsing 
goes  by  favour.  They'll  give  it  to  Gillingham ; 
you  may  take  your  oath  on  that.  And  a  jolly  gMod 
thing,  too ;  for  I'm  sure  he  dnserves  it !' 

Gillingham  himself  was  a  triilo  more  modest 
and  also  more  cautious.  He  made  no  prediction. 
Brought  up  ontirely  in  diplomatic  circles,  he  did 
credit  to  his  teachers.  He  contented  himself  with 
saying  in  an  oracular  voice,  *  The  race  is  not  to 
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the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,'  and 
throwing  l)ack  his  head  in  his  most  poetical 
manner. 

This  was  a  safe  quotation,  for  it  committed  him 
to  nothing.  If  he  won,  it  would  pass  as  very 
charming  modesty ;  if  he  lost,  it  would  discount 
and  condone  his  failure. 

As  for  Dick,  he  strolled  with  his  two  chance 
acquaintances  down  the  beautiful  High  Street  and 
into  the  gardens  at  ^fagdalen,  very  heavy  in  heart 
tit  thoii-  fliro  ])i()(li('ti()nH.  Tiie  cloisters  themselves 
failed  to  luring  liiui  coiiifoj  fc.  Jfo  folt  himself  fore- 
doomed already  to  a  disastrous  fiasco,  So  many 
places  and  things  he  had  only  road  about  in  books, 
this  brilliant,  easy-going,  very  grown-up  Trevor 
Gilliiighain  had  seen  and  mixed  in  and  mtuJo  him 
self  a  part  of.     iia  had  pervaded  tlie  Continent. 

The  more  (iillingham  talked,  indeed,  the  more 
J)ick's  heart  sank.  Why,  the  man  knew  well  eviU'y 
historical  site  and  building  in  Jhitain  or  out  of  it ! 
History  to  him  was  not  an  old  almanac,  but  an 
affair  of  real  \'\lo  Parin,  Brussels,  Uome  — Bath, 
Lincoln,  Holyrood — hq  had  known  and  seen  them  ! 
Dick  longed  to  go  back  and  hide  his  own  discom- 
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fited  head  once  more  in  the  conj^enial  obscurity  of 
dear  sleepy  old  Chiddingwick. 

But  how  could  he  ever  go  back  without  that 
boasted  Scholarship  ?  How  cover  his  defeat  after 
Mr.  Plantagenet's  foolish  talk  at  the  White  Horse? 
How  face  his  fellow-townsmen — and  Mary  Tudor  ? 
For  very  shame's  sake,  he  felt  he  must  brazen  it 
out  now,  and  do  the  best  he  knew — for  the  honour 
of  the  family. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


THE    PROOF   OP   THE    PUDOINO. 

Dick   slept  little  that  night:    he   lay  awake,  de- 
spondent.    Next  day  he  rose  unrefreshed,  and  hy 
a  quarter  to  ten  was  in  the  quad  at  Durham.     Not 
another  candidate  as  yet  had  showed  up  so  early. 
But  undergraduates  were  astir,  moving  aimlessly 
across  the  quad  in  caps  and  gowns,  and  staring 
hard  at  the  intruder,  as  one  might  stare  at  a 
strange  wild    beast   from   some  distant    country. 
Dick    shrank    nervously  from  their   gaze,  hardly 
darhig  to  reinomher  how  he  had  hoped  at  Chid- 
dingwick  to  be  reckoned   in  their  number.     One 
thing  only  gavo  him  courage  every  time  he  raised 
his  eyes— the  Pbirjtagonet  leopards  on  the  facade 
of  ihd  buildings.     HUould  bo,  the  descendant  of  so 
many  great  hlngn—atarh  cditun  reffibus—ahould 
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he  slink  ashamed  from  the  sons  of  men  whom 
his  ancestors  would  have  treated  as  rebellious 
subjects?  He  refused  such  degradation.  For  the 
honour  of  the  Plantagenets  he  would  still  do  his 
best ;  and  more  than  his  best  the  Black  Prince 
himself  could  never  have  accomplished. 

He  lounged  around  the  quad  till  the  doors  of 
the  hall  were  opened.  A  minute  before  that  time 
Gillingham  strolled  casually  up  in  sombroro  and 
gray  suit,  and  nodded  a  distant  nod  to  him. 

'  Morning,  Plantagenet,'  he  said  languidly,  putting 
his  i)ipe  in  his  pocket ;  and  it  was  with  an  effort 
that  Dick  managed  to  answer,  as  if  unconcerned : 
'  Good-morning,  Gillingham.' 

The  first  paper  was  a  stiff  one — a  feeler  on 
general  European  history,  to  begin  with.  Dick 
glanced  over  it  in  haste,  and  saw  to  his  alarm  and 
horror  a  great  many  questions  that  seemed  pain- 
fully unfamiliar.  Who  on  earth  were  Jacopo 
Nardi,  and  Kequesens,  and  Jean  Rey  ?  What  was 
meant  by  the  publication  of  the  Edict  of  Rostock  ? 
And  he  thought  himself  a  historian  !  Pah  !  this 
was  simply  horrible !  He  glanced  up  mutely  at 
the  other  candidates.     One  or   two  of  them  ap- 
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peared  every  hit  aw  ill  at  eiiHO  an  liimself ;  but 
otliers  Hniiled  Hatisfied  ;  and  as  for  the  Born  Poet, 
leaning'  back  a^ainHt  the  wall  with  pen  poibcd  in 
one  hand,  he  surveyed  the  printed  form  with  a 
pleased  smirk  on  liis  face  that  said  as  plainly  as 
words  could  say  it,  *  This  paper  was  just  made  for 
me !  If  I'd  chosen  the  questions  myself,  I  couldn't 
have  chosen  anything  that  s\  'uld  have  suited  me 
better.'  He  set  to  work  at  it  at  once  with  a 
business-like  air,  while  Dick  chewed  his  quill-'^on, 
evidently  flooring  every  item  in  the  lot  consecu- 
tively. No  picking  and  choosing  for  him ;  he 
dashed  str:"^ht  at  it:  Peter  the  Greater  Charles 
XII.,  Cffisar  Borgia  or  Robespierre,  it  was  all  one, 
Dick  could  see,  to  the  Born  Poet.  He  wrote  away 
for  dear  life  with  equal  promptitude  on  the  Refor- 
mation hi  Germany  and  the  Picts  in  Scotland ;  he 
seemed  just  as  much  at  home  with  the  Moors  at 
Granada  as  with  the  Normans  in  Sicily ;  he  never 
hesitated  for  a  second  over  that  fearful  stumper, 
*  State  what  you  know  €■  the  rise  and  progress 
of  the  Bavarian  Monarchy';  and  he  splashed 
off  three  whole  pages  of  crowded  foolscap  with- 
out turning  a  hair  in  answer  to  the  command. 
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'  Describe  succinctly  the  alterations  effected  in 
tlie  Polish  Constitution  during  the  seventeenth 
century.'  Such  encyclopaedic  knowledge  appalled 
and  alarmed  poor  Dick,  with  his  narrower  British 
outlook.  He  began  to  feel  he  had  been  ill-advised 
indeed  to  measure  his  own  strength  against  the 
diplomatic  service  and  the  historical  geniuses  of 
the  old  foundations. 

When  they  came  out  at  mid-day  he  compared 
notes  on  their  respective  performances  with  Gil- 
lingham.  All  three  young  men  lunched  together 
iit  the  Saracen's  Head,  Dick  ordering  cold  beef  and 
a  glass  of  water,  for  Mr.  Plantagenet's  example 
had  made  him  a  teetotaler ;  while  the  two  Rugby 
boys  fared  sumptuously  every  day  off  cutlets, 
asparagus,  fresh  strawberries,  and  claret.  Gil- 
lingham  had  walked  through  the  paper,  he 
averred — a  set  of  absurdly  elementary  questions. 

*  I  floored  Jacopo  Nardi,'  he  remarked  with  a 
genial  smile,  *  and  I  simply  polished  off  the  Edict 
of  Rostock.' 

Dick,  more  despondent,  went  through  it  in 
detail,  confessing  with  shame  to  entire  ignorance 
of  more  than  one  important  matter. 
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*0h,  the  Poet  wins!'  Faussett  exclaimed,  with 
deep  admiration.  '  He  wins  in  a  canter.  I  tell 
you,  it's  no  use  any  other  fellow  going  in  when 
the  Poet's  in  the  field.  It's  Gillingham  first,  and 
the  rest  nowhere.  He  knows  his  books,  you  see. 
He's  a  fearful  pro.  at  them.' 

*  Perhaps  there's  a  dark  horse,  though,'  Gilling- 
ham suggested,  smiling.  *  The  Prince  of  the 
Blood  may  hold  the  lists,  after  all,  against  all 
comers.' 

'Perhaps  so,'  Faussett  answered  with  a  short 
little  laugh.  *  But  I'll  back  the  Kugby  lot  against 
the  field,  all  the  same,  for  a  fiver.  The  rest  are 
rank  outsiders.  Even  money  on  the  Poet !  Now, 
gentlemen,  now's  your  chance !  The  Poet  for  a 
fiver !  even  money  on  the  Poet — the  Poet  wins ! 
Who'll  back  the  Plantagenet  ?' 

Dick  coloured  to  the  very  roots  of  his  hair ;  he 
felt  himself  beaten  in  the  race  beforehand.  Oh, 
why  had  he  ever  come  up  to  this  glorious,  im- 
possible place  at  all?  And  why  did  he  ever 
confide  the  secret  of  his  intentions  to  the  impru- 
dent head  of  the  house  of  Plantagen  t  ? 
That  day  and  the  next  day  it  was  always  the 
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same.  He  sat  and  bit  his  pen,  and  looked  hard 
at  the  questions,  and  waited  for  inspiration  that 
never  seemed  to  come;  while  Gillingham,  the 
brilliant,  the  omniscient,  the  practical,  fully 
equipped  at  all  points,  went  on  and  wrote — wrote, 
scratching  his  foolscap  noisily  with  a  hurrying  pen, 
straight  through  the  paper.  Dick  envied  him  his 
fluency,  his  readiness,  his  rapidity  ;  the  Born  Poet 
kept  his  knowledge  all  packed  for  immediate  use 
at  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  ar"^  seemed  able  to  pour 
it  forth,  on  no  matter  what  topic,  the  very  instant 
he  required  it.  Words  came  to  him  quick  as 
thought ;  he  never  paused  for  a  second.  Before 
the  end  of  the  examination  Dick  had  long  ago 
given  up  all  for  lost,  and  only  went  on  writing  at 
the  papers  at  all  from  a  dogged  sense  that  it  ill 
became  a  Plantagenet  to  admit  he  was  beaten  as 
long  as  a  drop  of  blood  or  a  whiff  of  breath  re- 
mained in  his  body. 

The  three  days  of  the  examination  passed  slowly 
away,  and  each  day  Dick  felt  even  more  dis- 
satisfied with  his  work  than  he  had  felt  on  the 
previous  one.  On  the  very  last  evening  he  indited 
a  despondent  letter  to  Maud,  so  as  to  break  the 
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disappointment  for  her  gently,  explaining  how  un- 
equally he  was  matched  with  this  clever  fellow 
Gillingham,  whom  all  Rugby  regarded  with  unani- 
mous voice  as  a  heaven-sent  genius,  a  natural 
historian,  and  a  Born  Poet.  After  which,  with 
many  sighs,  he  betook  himself  once  more  for  the 
twentieth  time  to  the  study  of  the  questions  he  had 
answered  worst,  wondering  how  on  earth  he  could 
ever  have  made  that  stupid  blunder  about  Aidan 
and  the  Synod  of  Whitby,  and  what  could  have 
induced  him  to  suppose  for  one  second  that  Peter 
of  Amboise  was  really  the  same  person  as  Peter 
the  Hermit.  With  these  and  other  like  errors  he 
made  his  soul  miserable  that  live-long  night ;  and 
he  worried  himself  with  highly- coloured  mental 
pictures  of  the  disgrace  he  would  feel  it  to  return 
to  Chiddingwick,  no  Oxford  man  at  all,  but  a  book- 
seller's assistant. 

Not  till  twelve  o'clock  next  day  was  the  result  to 
be  announced.  Eichard  spent  the  morning  list- 
lessly with  Gillingham  and  ^'aussett.  The  Born 
Poet  was  not  boastful ;  he  hated  ostentation  ;  but 
he  let  it  be  clearly  felt  he  knew  he  had  acquitted 
himself  with  distinguished  credit.     Poor  Dick  was 
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miserable.  He  half  reflected  upon  the  desirability 
of  returning  at  once  to  Chiddingwick,  without 
waiting  to  hear  the  result  of  the  examination ;  but 
the  blood  of  the  Plantagenets  revolted  within  him 
against  such  a  confession  of  abject  cowardice.  At 
twelve  o'clock  or  a  little  after  he  straggled  round 
to  Durham.  In  the  big  Chapel  Quad  a  crowd  of 
eager  competitors  gathered  thick  in  front  of  the 
notice-board.  Dick  hardly  dared  to  press  in  among 
them  and  read  in  plain  black  and  white  the  story 
of  his  own  unqualified  discomfiture.  He  held  back 
and  hesitated.  Two  elderly  men  in  caps  and 
gowns,  whom  he  knew  now  by  sight  as  Fellows  and 
Tutors,  were  talking  to  one  another  quite  loud  by 
the  gate.  '  But  we  haven't  seen  Plantagenet  yet,' 
the  gravest  of  them  said  to  his  neighbour ;  he  was 
a  tall  fair  man,  with  a  cultivated  red  beard  and  a 
most  aesthetic  pince-nez. 

Dick's  heart  came  up  in  his  mouth.  He  stood 
forward  diffidently. 

*  My  name's  Plantagenet,'  he  said,  with  a  very 
white  face.    *  Did  you  want  to  speak  to  me  ?' 

'Oh  yes,'  the  Tutor  answered,  shaking  him 
warmly  by  the  band;    'you  must  come  up,  you 
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know,  to  enter  your  name  on  the  books,  and  be  in- 
troduced to  the  Warden.' 

Dick  trembled  like  a  girl.  His  heart  jumped 
within  him. 

'Why,  what  have  I  got?'  he  asked,  hardly 
daring  even  to  ask  it,  lest  he  should  find  himself 
mistaken. 

The  man  with  the  red  beard  held  out  a  duplicate 
copy  of  the  paper  on  the  notice-board. 

*  You  can  see  for  yourself,'  he  answered ;  and 
Dick  looked  at  it  much  agitated. 

*  Modern  History :  Mr.  Richard  Plantagenet, 
late  of  Chiddingwick  Grammar  School,  is  elected  to 
a  Scholarship  of  the  annual  value  of  One  Hundred 
Pounds.  Proxime  accessit,  Mr.  Trevor  Gillingham, 
of  Eugby  School.  Mr.  Gillingham  is  offered  a  set 
of  rooms,  rent  free,  in  the  College.' 

The  world  reeled  round  and  round  on  Dick  as  a 
pivot.  It  was  too  good  to  be  true.  He  couldn't 
even  now  believe  it.  Of  what  happened  next  he 
never  had  any  clear  or  connected  recollection.  In 
some  vague  phantasmagoric  fashion  he  was  dimly 
aware  of  being  taken  by  the  Tutor  into  the  College 
Hall  and  introduced  by  name  to  a  bland-looking 
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effigy  in  a  crimson  gown,  supposed  to  represent  the 
Head  of  the  College  ;  after  which  it  seemed  to  him 
that  somebody  made  him  sign  a  large  book  of 
statutes  or  something  of  the  sort  in  medieval  Latin, 
wherein  he  described  himself  as  '  Plantagenet, 
llicardus,  gen.  fil.,  hujus  aedis  alumnus,'  and  that 
somebody  else  informed  him  in  the  same  tongue  he 
was  duly  elected.  And  then  he  bowed  himself  out 
in  what  Mr.  Plantagenet  the  elder  would  have 
considered  a  painfully  inadequate  manner,  and 
disappeared  with  brimming  eyes  into  the  front 
quadrangle. 

As  yet  he  had  scarcely  begun  to  be  faintly  con- 
scious of  a  vague  sense  of  elation  and  triumph  ;  but 
as  he  reached  the  open  air,  which  freshened  and 
revived  him,  it  occurred  to  him  all  at  once  that 
now  he  was  really  to  all  practical  intents  and  pur- 
poses an  Oxford  undergraduate,  one  of  those  very 
people  whose  gorgeous  striped  blazers  and  lordly 
manneiri  had  of  late  so  overawed  him.  Would  "he 
ever  himself  wear  such  noble  neckties  ?  Would  he 
sport  a  straw  hat  with  a  particoloured  ribbon  ? 
He  looked  up  at  the  big  window  of  that  beautiful 
chapel,  with  its  flamboyant  tracery,  and  felt  forth- 
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with  a  proprietary  interest  in  it.  By  the  door 
Faussett  was  standing.  As  Dick  passed  he  looked 
up  and  recognised  'the  dark  horse,'  the  rank  out- 
sider. He  came  forward  and  took  his  hand,  which 
he  wrung  with  unfeigned  admiration. 

*  By  Jove,  Plantagenet,'  he  cried,  '  you've  Hcked 
us;  you've  fairly  licked  us!  It's  wonderful,  old 
man.  I  didn't  think  you'd  have  done  it.  The 
Poet's  such  an  extraordinary  dab,  you  know,  at 
history.  But  you  must  be  a  dabber.  Look  here, 
I  say,  what  a  pity  you  didn't  take  me  the  other 
day  v/hen  I  offered  even  money  on  Trev  against 
the  field !  You  simply  chucked  away  a  good  chance 
of  a  fiver.' 

A  little  further  on,  Gillingham  himself  strolled 
up  to  them.  His  manner  was  pure  gold.  There 
was  no  trace  of  jealousy  in  the  way  he  seized  his  un- 
expected rival's  hand.  To  do  him  justice,  indeed, 
that  smallest  and  meanest  of  the  human  passions 
had  no  place  at  all  in  the  Born  Poet's  nature. 

*  WfcU,  I  congratulate  you,'  he  said  with  a  pass- 
ing pang  of  regret — for  he,  too,  had  wished  not  a 
little  to  get  that  Scholarship  ;  *  as  Sir  Philip  Sidney 
said,  your  need  was  the  greater.     And  even  for 
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myself  I'm  not  wholly  dissatisfied.  It's  been  a  dis- 
appointment to  me — and  I  don't  very  often  secure 
the  luxury  of  a  disappointment.  The  true  poet, 
you  see,  ought  to  have  felt  and  known  every 
human  passion,  good,  bad  or  indifferent.  As  pure 
experience,  therefore,  I'm  not  sorry  you've  licked 
me.  It  will  enable  me  to  throw  myself  henceforth 
more  dramatically  and  realistically  into  the 
position  of  the  vanquished,  which  is  always  the 
more  pathetic,  and  therefore  the  more  poetical.' 

They  parted  a  little  further  down  on  the  way 
towards  the  High  Street.  After  they'd  done  so, 
the  Philistine  turned  admiringly  towards  his 
schoolfellow,  whom  no  loyal  Rugby  boy  could 
for  a  moment  believe  to  have  been  really  beaten 
in  fair  fight  by  a  creature  from  a  place  called 
Chiddingwick  Grammar  School. 

'  By  George !  Trev,'  he  exclaimed  with  a  glow  of 
genuine  admiration,  *  I  never  saw  anything  like 
that.     It  was  noble,  it  was  splendid  of  you  !' 

The  Born  Poet  hardly  knew  what  his  companion 
meant ;  but  if  it  meant  that  he  thought  something 
which  he,  Trevor  Gillingham,  had  done  was  noble 
and  splendid,  why,  'twas  certainly  not  the  Born 
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Poet's  cue  to  dispute  the  point  with  him.     So  he 
smiled  a  quiet  non-committing  sort  of  smile,  and 
murmured  in  a  gentle  but  distant  voice  : 
'  Aha  !  you  think  so  ?' 

•  Think  so  !'  Faussett  echoed.  *  Why,  of  course 
I  do;  it's  magnificent.  Only— for  the  honour  of 
the  school,  you  know,  Trev— I  really  think  you 
oughtn't  to  have  done  it.  You  ought  to  have 
tried  your  very  best  to  lick  him.' 

'  How  did  you  find  it  out  ?'  Trevor  Gillingham 
asked  languidly.  He  affected  languor  at  times  as 
an  eminently  poetic  attitude. 

'  How  did  I  find  it  out  ?  Why,  you  as  good  as 
acknowledged  it  yourself  when  you  said  to  hii  -.  just 
now,  "Your  need  was  the  greater."  There  aren't 
many  fellows  who'd  have  done  ic,  Trev,  I  swear ; 
but  it  wasn't  right,  all  the  same  ;  you've  the  school 
to  consider;  and  you  ought  to  have  fought  him 
through  thick  and  thin  for  it !' 

The  Born  Poet  stroked  his  beardless  chin  with 
recovered  self-satisfaction.  This  was  a  capital  idea 
—a  first-rate  way  out  of  it !  For  his  own  part,  he 
had  written  all  he  knew,  and  tried  his  very  best  to 
get  that  Scholarship ;   but  if  Faussett  chose  to 
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think  he  luid  deliberately  given  it  away,  out  of 
pure  quixotic  goodnesH  of  heart,  to  his  obscure 
competitor  from  Gigglesvvick  School — or  was  the 
place  called  Chiddingwick  ? — whose  need  was  the 
greater,  why,  it  wasn't  any  business  of  his  to 
correct  or  disclaim  that  slight  misapprehension. 
And  in  three  days  more,  indeed,  it  was  the  firm 
belief  of  every  right-minded  Rugby  boy  that  *  Gil- 
lingham  of  our  school '  could  easily  have  potted 
the  Durham  Scholarship  if  he'd  chosen ;  but  he 
voluntarily  retired  from  the  contest  beforehand — 
morally  scratched  for  it,  so  to  speak — because  he 
knew  there  was  another  fellow  going  in  for  the 
stakes  *  whose  need,'  as  he  generously  phrased  it, 
*  was  the  greater.' 

And  meanwhile  Dick  Plantagenet  himself,  the 
real  hero  of  the  day,  was  straggling  down,  more 
dead  than  alive  for  joy,  towards  the  Oxford  post- 
office,  to  send  off  the  very  first  telegram  he  had 
ever  despatched  in  his  life : 

*  "  Miss  Maud  Plantagenet,  Chiddingwick, 
Surrey. — Hooray  !  I've  got  it,  the  hundred  pound 
history."  Thirteen  words:  sixpence  ha'penny. 
Strike  out  the  Maud,  and  it's  the  even  sixpence.' 
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TiiK  return  to  Chiddingwick  was  a  triumphal  entry. 
Before  seven  o'clock  that  evening,  when  the  Bouth- 
E astern  train  crawled  at  its  accustomed  leisurely 
pace,  with  a  few  weary  gasps,  into  Chiddingwick 
Station,  Mr.  Plantagenet  had  spread  the  news  of 
his  son's  success  broadcast  through  the  town,  rid 
the  White  Horse  parlour.  Already,  on  the  strength 
of  Dick's  great  achievement,  he  had  become  the 
partaker,  at  other  people's  expense,  of  no  fewer 
than  three  separate  brandies-and-sodas ;  which 
simple  Bacchic  rites,  more  frequently  repeated, 
would  have  left  him  almost  incapable  of  meeting 
the  hero  of  the  hour  with  suitable  effect,  had  not 
Maud  impounded  him,  so  to  speak,  by  main  force 
after  five  o'clock  tea,  and  compelled  him  to  remain 
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under  strict  supervision  in  the  domestic  gaol  till 
the  eve  of  Dick's  arrival. 

Dick  jumped  out,  all  eagerness.  On  the  plat- 
form his  mother  stood  waiting  to  receive  him, 
proud,  but  tearful;  for  to  her,  good  woman,  the 
glories  of  the  Plantagenet  name  were  far  less  a 
matter  of  interest  than  the  thought  of  losing  for 
the  best  part  of  three  years  the  mainstay  of  the 
family.  Maud  was  there,  too,  beaming  over  with 
pure  delight,  and  even  prouder  than  she  had  ever 
been  in  her  life  before  of  her  handsome  brother. 
Mr.  Plantagenet  himself  really  rose  for  once  to  the 
dignity  of  the  occasion,  and  instead  of  greeting 
Eichard  with  the  theatrical  grace  and  professional 
flourish  he  had  originally  contemplated,  forgot  in 
the  hurry  of  the  moment  the  high-flown  speech  he 
had  mentally  composed  for  delivery  on  the  plat- 
form, and  only  remembered  to  grasp  his  son's  hand 
hard  with  genuine  warmth  as  he  murmured  in  some 
broken  and  inarticulate  way :  '  My  boy — my  dear 
boy,  we're  all  so  pleased  and  delighted  to  hear  it.' 

He  reflected  afterwards,  with  regret,  to  be  sure, 
that  he  had  thrown  away  a  magnificent  oppor- 
tunity for  a  most  effective  display  by  his  stupid 
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emotion;  but  Dick  was  the  gainer  by  it.  Never 
before  in  his  life  did  he  remember  to  have  seen  lis 
father  act  or  speak  with  so  much  simple  and  natural 
dignity. 

All  Chiddingwick,  indeed,  rejoiced  with  their  joy. 
For  Chiddingwick,  we  know,  was  proud  in  its  way 
of  the  Plantagenets.  Did  not  the  most  respectable 
families  send  their  children  to  take  dancing  lessons 
at  the  White  Horse  Assembly  Eooms  from  the  dis- 
reputable old  scamp,  on  the  strength  of  his  name, 
his  faded  literary  character,  and  his  shadowy  claim 
to  regal  ancestry  ?  The  station-master  himself— 
that  mighty  man  in  office— shook  hands  with  *  Mr. 
Kichard '  immediately  on  his  arrival ;  the  porters 
presented  him  with  a  bouquet  of  white  pinks  fresh 
plucked  from  the  Company's  garden;  and  even 
Mr.  Wells  raised  his  hat  to  his  late  assistant  with 
full  consciousness  of  what  respect  was  due  from  a 
country  tradesman  to  a  gentleman  who  had  been 
admitted  with  flying  colours  to  '  Oxford  College.' 

Dick's  progress  up  the  High  Street  was  one  long 
shaking  of  many  friendly  hands ;  and  if  that  bene- 
volent soul,  Mr.  Trevor  Gillingham,  of  Eugby 
School,  could  only  have   seen   the   deep  interest 
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which  his  rival's  success  excited  in  an  entire  com- 
munity, he  would  have  felt  more  than  ever,  what 
he  frequently  told  all  his  Sixth  Form  friends — 
that  he  was  glad  he'd  been  able  '  practically  to 
retire '  in  favour  of  a  young  man  so  popular  and 
so  deserving. 

And  then,  after  the  first  flush  of  delight  in  his 
victory  had  worn  off,  there  grew  up  in  Kichard's 
mind  the  more  practical  question  of  ways  and 
means.  What  was  he  to  do  with  his  time  in  the 
interval,  till  term  began  in  October  ?  Neither  his 
father  nor  Mr.  Wells  would  hear  of  his  returning 
meanwhile  to  his  old  employment. 

*  No,  no,  Dick — Mr.  Eichard,  I  mean,'  the  good 
bookseller  said  seriously.  *  For  your  sake  and  the 
business's,  I  couldn't  dream  of  permitting  it.  It's 
out  of  place  entirely.  A  scholar  of  Durham  College, 
Oxford,  mustn't  soil  his  hands  with  waiting  in  a 
shop.  It  wouldn't  be  respectable.  No  self-respect- 
ing tradesman  can  have  a  gentleman  in  your 
present  position  standing  behind  his  counter.  I 
call  it  untradesmanlike.  It's  calculated  to  upset 
the  natural  and  proper  relations  of  classes.  You 
must  look  out  for  some  work  more  suited  to  your 
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existing  position  and  prospects;  and  /  must  look 
out  for  an  assistant  in  turn  who  ain't  a  member  of 
an  ancient  and  respected  University.' 

Dick  admitted  with  a  sigh  the  eternal  fitness 
of  Mr.  Wells's  view;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
wondered  what  work  on  earth  he  could  get  which 
would  allow  him  to  earn  his  livelihood  for  the 
moment  without  interfering  with  the  new  and  un- 
practical dignity  of  a  Scholar  of  Durham  College, 
Oxford.  He  had  saved  enough  from  his  wages  to 
eke  out  his  Scholarship  and  enable  him  to  live 
very  ^economically  at  the  University:  but  he  must 
bridge  over  the  time  between  now  and  October 
without  trenching  upon  the  little  nest-egg  laid  by 
for  the  future. 

As  often  happens,  chance  stepped  in  at  the  very 
nick  of  time  to  fill  up  the  vacancy.  At  the  Rectory 
that  night  Mr.  Tradescant  was  talking  over  with 
his  wife  the  question  of  a  tutor  for  their  eldest  son, 
that  prodigiously  stupid  boy  of  seventeen — a  pure 
portent  of  ignorance  —  who  was  to  go  in  for  an  army 
examination  at  the  end  of  September. 

*  No,  I  won't  send  him  away  from  home,  Clara,' 
the  Rector  broke  out  testily.     '  It's  no  earthly  use 
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sending  him  away  from  home.  He's  far  too  lazy. 
Unless  Arthur's  under  my  own  eye,  he'll  never 
work  with  anyone.  Let  me  see,  he  comes  home 
from  Marlborough  on  the  28th.  We  must  get 
somebody  somehow  before  then  who'll  be  able  to 
give  him  lessons  at  home,  if  possible.  If  he  has 
two  months  and  more  of  perfect  idleness  he'll 
forget  all  he  ever  knew  (which  isn't  much),  and  go 
up  for  examination  with  his  mind  a  perfect  blank 
— a  tab  1 1  la  rasa,  a  sheet  of  white  note-paper.  And 
yet,  unless  we  get  a  tutor  down  from  town  every 
day — which  would  run  into  money — I'm  sure  I 
don't  know  who  the — person  is  we  could  possibly 
get  to  teach  him.' 

Mary  Tudor  was  sitting  by,  and  being  a  very 
young  and  inexperienced  girl,  she  hadn't  yet  learnt 
that  the  perfect  governess,  when  she  hears  her 
employers  discuss  their  private  affairs,  should 
behave  as  though  her  ears  were  only  for  ornament. 
(And  Mary's,  indeed,  were  extremely  ornamental.) 
So  she  intervened  with  a  suggestion — a  thing  no 
fully-trained  young  woman  from  a  modern  Agency 
would  ever  dream  of  doing. 

*  There's  that  Plantagenet  boy,  you  know,  Mrs. 
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Tradescaiit,'  she  remarked,  without  bearing  him 
the  sUghtest  grudge  for  his  curious  behaviour  over 
the  bookbinding  incident.  *  He's  just  got  a  Scholar- 
ship at  Oxford  to-day,  Mr.  Wells  was  telling  me. 
I  wonder  if  he  would  do  ?  They  say  he's  a  very 
clever,  well-read  young  fellow.' 

The  Keverend  Hugh  received  the  suggestion  with 
considerable  favour. 

*  Why,  there's  something  in  that,  Miss  Tudor,' 
he  said,  leaning  back  in  his  easy-chair.  *  I'm  glad 
you  thought  of  it.  The  young  man  must  be  fairly 
well  up  in  his  work  to  have  taken  a  Scholarship — a 
very  good  '^ne,  too,  a  hundred  a  year,  at  my  own 
old  college.  I  met  Plantagenet  this  afternoon  in 
the  High  Street  overflowing  with  it.  This  is  worth 
looking  into,  Clara.  He's  on  the  spot,  you  must 
bear  in  mind;  and  under  the  circumstances,  I 
expect,  he'd  be  in  want  of  work,  and  willing,  I 
dare  say,  to  take  extremely  little.  He  can't  very 
well  go  back  to  Wells's,  don't  you  see,  and  he 
can't  afford  to  live  at  home  without  doing  some- 
thing.' 

*  The  boy's  as  mad  as  a  March  hare,  and  not  a 
very   desirable  companion  for  Arthur,  you  must 
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feel  yourself,'  Mrs.  Tradescant  answered  a  little 
ch'llily,  not  over  well  pleased  with  Mary  for 
having  ventured  to  interfere  in  so  domestic  a 
matter.  '  And,  besides,  there's  the  old  man.  Just 
consider  the  associations !' 

'  Well,  he  can't  help  bemg  the  son  of  his  father,' 
the  Eector  replied  with  a  man's  greater  tolerance. 
*  He  was  born  with  that  encumbrance.  And  as  to 
companions,  my  dear,  young  Plantagenet's  at  any 
rate  a  vast  deal  better  than  Reece  and  the  groom, 
who  seem  to  me  to  be  Arthur's  chief  friends  and 
allies  whenever  he's  at  home  here.  The  boy  may 
be  mad,  as  you  suggest — I  dare  say  he  is — but  he's 
not  too  mad  to  get  a  Durham  Scholarship ;  and  I 
only  wish  Arthur  had  half  his  complaint  in  that 
matter.  A  fellow  who  can  take  a  scholarship  at 
Durham's  no  fool,  I  can  tell  you.  I'll  inquire 
about  his  terms  when  I  go  into  town  to-morrow.' 

And  the  Reverend  Hugh  did  inquire  accordingly, 
and  found  Dick's  attainments  so  satisfactory  for 
his  purpose  that  he  forthwith  engaged  the  new 
scholar  as  tutor  for  Arthur,  to  come  five  days  in 
the  week  and  give  four  hours'  tuition  a  day  till  the 
end  of  September,  at  a  most  modest  salary,  which 
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to  Dick  nevertheless  seemed  as  the  very  wealth  of 
Croesus.  Not  till  long  after  did  Dick  know  that  he 
owed  this  appointment  in  the  first  instance  to  a 
chance  word  of  Mary  Tudor's.  Nor  did  Mary 
suspect,  when,  out  of  pure  goodness  of  heart  and 
sympathy  for  a  deserving  and  struggling  young 
man,  she  suggested  him  for  the  appointment,  that 
his  engagement  would  be  the  occasion  of  throwing 
them  too  much  together  in  future. 

So  luck  would  have  it,  however.  Five  days  a 
week  Dick  went  up  with  his  little  strapped  parcel 
of  books  to  the  Eectory  door  to  engage  in  the 
uncongenial  and  well-nigh  impossible  task  of 
endeavouring  to  drive  the  faint  shadow  of  an  idea 
into  Arthur  Tradescant's  impenetrable  cranium. 
It  was  work — hard  work — but  it  had  its  compensa- 
tions. For,  quite  insensibly  to  both  at  first,  it 
brought  Dick  and  Mary  a  great  deal  into  one 
another's  society  at  many  odd  moments.  In  the 
very  beginning,  it  is  true,  they  only  met  quite  by 
accident  in  the  hall  and  passages  or  on  the  garden 
path ;  and  Mary  rather  shrank  from  conversation 
with  the  young  man  who  had  been  the  hero  of 
that  curious  episode  about    the  binding  of   the 
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'Flora.'  But  gradually  the  same  chance  threw 
them  more  and  more  into  contact ;  besides,  their 
relative  positions  had  been  somewhat  altered 
meanwhile  by  Dick's  success  at  Durham.  He  was 
now  no  longer  the  bookseller's  young  man,  but  a 
student  who  was  shortly  to  go  up  to  Oxford.  This 
told  with  Mary,  as  it  tells  with  all  of  us,  almost 
without  our  knowing  it.  We  can  seldom  separato 
the  man  from  the  artificial  place  he  holds  in  our 
social  system.  Indeed,  the  very  similarity  of  their 
positions  in  the  household — his  as  tutor  and  hers 
as  governess — made  to  some  extent  now  a  bond  of 
union  between  them.  Before  many  weeks  wore 
out  Mary  had  begun  to  look  for  Dick's  pleasant 
smile  of  welcome  when  he  arrived  in  the  morning, 
and  to  see  that  the  strange  young  man,  whose  gnivo 
demeanour  and  conscious  self-respect  had  struck 
her  so  markedly  that  first  day  at  Mr.  Wells's,  had 
really  after  all  a  great  deal  in  him. 

The  more  Dick  saw  of  Mary,  too,  the  better  he 
liked  her.  Just  at  first,  to  be  sure,  his  impulse 
had  been  a  mere  freak  of  fancy,  based  on  the 
curious  coincidence  of  their  regal  names;  that 
alone,  and  nothing  else,  had  made  him  think  to 
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himself  he  might  possibly  fall  in  love  with  her. 
But  after  awhile  the  mere  fancy  counted  for  com- 
paratively little  ;  it  was  the  woman  herself,  bright, 
cheery,  sensible,  that  really  attracted  him.  From 
the  very  beginning  he  had  admired  her ;  he  soon 
learned  to  love  her ;  and  Mary,  for  her  part,  found 
it  pleasant,  indeed,  that  there  was  somebody  in 
this  social  wilderness  of  Chiddingwick  who  genuinely 
cared  for  her.  A  governess's  lot  is  as  a  rule  a 
most  lonely  one,  and  sympathy  in  particular  is 
passing  dear  to  her.  Now  Dick  was  able  to  let 
Mary  feel  he  sympathized  with  her  silently  in  her 
utter  loneliness  ;  and  Mary  grew  soon  to  be  grate- 
ful to  Dick  in  turn  for  his  kindness  and  attention. 
She  forgot  the  handsome  shopman  with  the  long 
yellow  hair  in  the  prospective  glories  of  the  Durham 
undergraduate. 

The  summer  wore  away,  and  the  time  drew  near 
when  Kichard  must  begin  to  think  about  his  pre- 
parations for  going  up  to  Oxford.  A  day  or  two 
before  the  date  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
colleges,  he  was  walking  on  the  footpath  that 
runs  obliquely  across  the  fields  which  stretch  up 
the  long  slope  of  the  hill  behind  Chiddingwick. 
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As  he  walked  and  reflected,  he  hardly  noticed  a 
light  figure  in  a  pretty  print  dress  hurrying  down 
the  hillside  towards  him.  As  it  approached,  he 
looked  up ;  a  sudden  thrill  ran  through  him.  It 
was  Mary  who  was  coming !  How  odd  !  He  had 
l)een  thinking  about  her  that  very  moment  ! 
And  yet  not  so  odd,  either ;  for  how  often  he 
thought  about  her!  He  had  been  thinking  just 
now  that  he  couldn'^  bear  to  leave  Chiddingwick 
without  telling  her  how  much  she  had  lately 
become  to  him,  and  how  very,  very  deeply  he 
regretted  leaving  her.  His  face  flushed  at  the 
sight  and  the  thought;  it  seemed  to  him  almost 
like  an  omen  of  success  that  she  should  happen 
to  come  up  at  the  very  moment  when  he  was 
thinking  such  things  of  her.  It  was  so  unusual 
for  Mary  to  go  out  beyond  the  Rectory  grounds  l)y 
herself;  still  more  unusual  for  her  to  be  coming 
home  alone  so  late  in  that  particular  direction.  He 
raised  his  hat  as  she  approached.  *  Oh,  Miss 
Tudor,'  he  cried  shyly,  with  a  young  man's  mixture 
of  timidity  and  warmth,  *  I'm  so  glad  to  see  you 
here.  I — I  was  just  thinking  about  you.  I  want 
to  have  a  talk  with  you.' 
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'And  /  was  just  thinking  about  //o/^'  Mary 
answered  more  frankly,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible 
blush — the  charming  blush  that  comes  over  a  good 
girl's  face  when  F.he  ventures  to  say  something 
really  kind  and  sympathetic  to  a  man  she  cares 
for.  *  I  was  thinking  how  very  soon  v/e're  going 
to  lose  you.'  And  as  she  said  it,  she  reflected 
to  herself  what  a  very  different  young  man  this 
pleasant  intelligent  Oxford  scholar  seemed  to  her 
now  from  the  singular  person  who  had  insisted, 
three  months  back,  on  putting  her  monogram  with 
the  Tudor  rose  on  .'.he  *  British  Flora ' ! 

'  No,  were  you  really  ?'  Dick  cried,  with  a  glow- 
ing cheek,  much  deeper  red  than  her  own.  *  Now 
that  wai  just  kind  of  you.  You  can't  think  how 
much  pleasanter  and  happier  in  every  way  you've 
made  my  time  at  the  Rectory  for  me.'  And  he 
glanced  down  into  her  liquid  eyes  with  grateful 
devotion. 

'I  might  say  the  same  thing  to  you,'  Mary 
answered,  very  low,  hardly  knowing  whether 
it  was  quite  right  of  her  even  to  admit  such 
reciprocity. 

Dick's  face  was  on  fire  with  ingenuous  delight. 
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•No,  you  can't  mean  to  say  that'?'  he  exclaimed, 
a  dehciouu  Httle  thrill  coursing  through  him  to  the 
lingor-tips.  *  Oh,  how  very,  very  kind  of  you  !* 
lie  hesitated  a  moment;  then  he  added  with  a 
tremor  :  *  You  needn't  walk  so  fast,  you  know. 
I  may  just  turn  round  and  walk  back  with  you, 
mayn't  I  ?' 

'  I  don't  quite  know,'  Mary  answered,  looking 
round  her,  a  little  uncertain.  She  didn't  feel  sure 
in  her  own  heart  whether  she  ought  to  allow  him. 
He  was  a  very  nice  fellow,  to  be  sure,  and  she 
liked  him  immensely,  now  she'd  got  to  know  him  ; 
but  would  Mrs.  Tradescant  approve  of  her  permit- 
ting him  to  accompany  her  ?  *  Perhaps  you'd 
better  not,'  she  faltered  again  ;  but  her  lingering 
tones  belied  her  words.  *  I'm — I'm  in  a  hurry  to 
get  home.     I  really  mustn't  wait  a  minute.' 

In  spite  of  what  she  said,  however,  Dick  con- 
tinued— just  like  a  man — to  walk  on  by  her  side ; 
and  Mary,  it  must  be  admitted  by  the  candid 
historian,  took  no  great  pains  to  prevent  him. 
*  I'm  so  glad  you  say  you'll  miss  me.  Miss  Tudor,' 
he  began  timidly,  after  a  very  long  pause — oh,  those 
eloquent  pauses !      *  For  I  too  shall   miss    you. 
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We've  seen  so  much  of  each  other,  you  know,  these 
last  six  or  eight  weeks ;  and  it's  been  mch  a 
pleasure  to  me.' 

Mary  answered  nothing,  but  walked  on  faster 
than  ever,  as  if  in  particular  haste  to  return  to 
the  Rectory,  where  they  were  really  awaiting  her. 
ytill,  a  great  round  spot  burned  bright  red  in  her 
cheek,  and  her  poor  throbbing  heart  gave  a  terrible 
H  utter. 

Dick  tried  to  slacken  the  pace,  but  Mary 
wouldn't  allow  him.  '  Do  you  know,'  he  went 
on,  glancing  down  at  her  appealingly,  'it  may 
seem  a  queer  thing  to  you  for  a  fellow  to  say,  but 
until  I  met  you,  my  sister  Maud  was  the  only  girl 
I'd  ever  met  whom  I  could  consider — well,  my 
equal.' 

He  said  it  quite  simply,  with  all  the  pride  of  a 
Plantagenet ;  and  as  he  spoke,  Mary  felt  conscious 
to  herself  that,  whatever  else  Dick  might  be,  after 
all  he  was  a  gentleman.  Yes,  and,  in  spite  of  old 
Mr.  Plantagenet's  many  obvious  faults,  a  descendant 
of  gentlemen  too ;  for  even  in  his  last  disreputable 
and  broken  old  age  traces  of  breeding  still  clung 
about  the  Chiddingwick   dancing -master.     Mary 
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instinctively  understood  and  sympathized  with  the 
poor  lad's  feeling.  She  spoke  very  softly.  *I 
know  what  you  mean,'  she  said,  *  and  I  can 
understand  it  with  you.     I've  met  your  sister — 

at — the  White  Horse,  and  I  felt,  of  course ' 

She  checked  herself  suddenly.  She  had  just  been 
going  to  say,  *  I  felt  she  was  a  lady,'  but  instinct 
taught  her  at  once  how  rude  and  pretentious  the 
expression  would  sound  to  him  ;  so  she  altered  her 
unspoken  phrase  to,  *  I  felt  at  once  we  should  have 
a  great  deal  in  common.' 

*  I'm  so  glad  you  think  so,'  Dick  murmured  in 
return,  growing  fiery  red  once  more,  for  he  knew 
Mary  was  accustomed  to  accompany  the  Kectory 
children  to  the  Assembly  Kooras  dancing  lessons, 
where  Maud  often  helped  her  father  with  her 
violin;  and  he  couldn't  bear  to  think  she  should 
have  seen  the  head  of  the  house  engaged  in  such 
an  unworthy  h.iid  degrading  occupation.  *  Well,  I 
was  just  going  to  say,  you're  the  only  girl  I  ever 
met  in  my  life  with  whom  I  could  speak — you  know 
\^hat  I  mean — why,  just  speak  my  whole  heart 
out.' 

*  It's  very  kind  of  you  to  say  so,'  Mary  answered. 
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beginning  to  walk  much  faster.  She  was  really 
getting  frightened  now  what  Dick  might  go  on  to 
say  to  her. 

*  And  so,'  the  yomig  man  continued,  floundering 
on  after  the  fashion  of  young  men  in  love,  *  I — I 
shall  feel  going  away  from  you.' 

Mary's  heart  beat  fast.  She  liked  Dick  very 
much — oh,  very  much  indeed ;  but  she  didn't  feel 
quite  sure  it  was  anything  more  than  liking. 
(Women,  you  know,  make  in  these  matters  such 
nice  distinctions)  'You'll  meet  plenty  of  new 
friends,'  she  said  faintly,  *  at  Oxford.' 

'  Oh,  but  that  won't  be  at  all  the  same !'  Dick 
answered,  trembling.  *  They'll  all  be  men,  you 
see.'  And  then  he  paused,  wondering  whether 
perhaps  he  had  spoken  too  plainly. 

Mary's  pace  by  this  time  had  become  almost  un- 
lady-like,  so  fast  was  she  walking.  Still,  just  .  ^ 
break  the  awkward  silence  which  followed  Dick's 
last  words,  she  felt  compelled  to  say  something. 
'You'll  meet  plenty  of  girls,  too,  I  expect,'  she 
interposed  nervously. 

'Perhaps;  but  they  won't  be  you,''  Dick  blurted 

out  with  a  timid  gasp,  gazing  straight  into  her 
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eyes ;  and  then  recoiled,  aghast,  at  his  own  exceed- 
ing temerity. 
Mary  blushed  again   and  cast  down  her  eyes. 

*  Don't  let  me  take  you  out  of  your  way  any 
farther,'  she  said  after  another  short  pause,  just 
to  cover  her  confusion.  *I  really  imist  get  back 
now.     Mrs.  Tradescant  '11  be  so  angry.' 

*0h  no;  you  can't  go  just  yet!'  Dick  cried, 
growing  desperate,  and  standing  half  across  the 
path,  with  a  man's  masterful  eagerness.  *  Now 
I've  once  begun  with  it,  I  must  say  my  say  out 
to  you.  Miss  Tudor,  that  very  first  day  I  ever 
saw  you,  I  thought  a  great  deal  of  you.  You  could 
tell  I  did  by  the  mere  fact  that  I  took  the  trouble 
to  make  such  a  fool  of  myself  over  that  unhappy 
book-cover.  But  the  more  I've  seen  of  you,  the 
better  I've  liked  you.  Liked  yon,  oh,  so  much 
I  can  hardly  tell  you !  And  when  I  went  up  to 
Oxford  about  this  Scholarship,  which  has  given  me 
a  start  in  life,  I  thought  about  you  so  often  that  I 
really  believe  I  owe  my  success  in  great  part  to 
you.  Now,  what  I  want  to  say  before  I  go ' — he 
paused  and  hesitated ;  it  was  so  hard  to  word  it — 

*  what  I  want  to  say's  just  this.    Perhaps  you'll 
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think  it  presumptuous  of  me ;  but  do  you  feel, 
if  I  get  on,  and  recover  the  place  in  the  world 
that  belongs  by  right  to  my  family — do  you  feel  as 
if  there's  any  chance  you  might  ever  be  able  to 
care  for  me  ?' 

He  jerked  it  out,  all  trembling.  Mary  trembled 
herself,  and  hardly  knew  what  to  answer ;  for 
though  she  liked  the  young  man  very  much — 
more  than  any  other  young  man  she'd  ever  yet 
met — she  hadn't  thought  of  him  to  herself  in  this 
light  exactly — at  least,  not  very  often.  So  she 
stood  for  a  moment  in  the  corner  of  the  path  by 
that  bend  in  the  field  where  the  hedge  hides  and 
shelters  one,  and  replied  diplomatically,  with  sound 
feminine  common -sense,  though  with  a  quiver  in 
her  voice : 

'  Don't  you  think,  Mr.  Plantagenet,  it's  a  little 
bit  premature  for  you  to  talk  of  these  things 
when  you're  only  just  going  up  to  Oxford?  For 
your  own  sake,  you  know,  and  your  family's 
too,  you  ought  to  leave  yourself  as  free  and  un- 
trammelled as  possible :  you  oughtn't  to  burden 
yourself  beforehand  with  uncertainties  and  com- 
plications.' 
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Dick  looked  at  her  half  reproachfully.  *0h, 
Miss  Tudor !'  he  cried,  drawing  back  quite  seriously, 

*  I  wouldn't  allow  anybody  else  in  the  world  to  call 
you  a  complication.' 

He  said  it  so  gravely  that  Mary  laughed  out- 
right in  spite  of  herself.  But  Dick  was  very 
much  in  earnest,  for  all  that.  *  I  mean  it,  though,' 
he  went  on,  hardly  smiling  to  himself.  *  I  mean 
it,  most  literally.  I  want  you  to  tell  me,  before 
I  go  up  to  Oxford,  there's  still  some  chance,  some 
little  chance  in  the  future  for  me.  Or  at  any  rate 
I  want  to  let  you  know  what  I  feel,  so  that — 
well,  so  that  if  anybody  else  should  speak  to  you 

meanwhile,  you  will  remember  at  least — and ' 

He  broke  off  suddenly.  '  Oh,  Miss  Tudor,'  he 
cried  once  more,  looking  down  at  her  with  a 
mutely  appealing  look,  *  it  means  so  much  to 
me!' 

*  You're  very  young,  you  know,'  Mary  answered, 
with  a  good  woman's  subterfuge,  half  to  gain  time. 

*  I  think  it  would  be  very  foolish,  both  for  you  and 
me,  to  tie  ourselves  down  at  our  present  ages. 
And  besides,  Mr.  Plantagenet' — she  played  with 
her  parasol  a  moment — *  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your 
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feelings,  but  I'm  not  quite  sure — whether  or  not  I 
care  for  you.' 

There  was  a  tremor  in  her  voice  that  made  her 
words  mean  less  than  they  seemed  to  mean ;  but 
she  felt  it  too.  This  was  all  so  sudden.  Neverthe- 
less, Dick  seized  her  hand.  She  tried  to  withdraw 
it,  but  couldn't.  Then  he  began  in  eager  tones  to 
pour  forth  his  full  heart  to  her.  He  knew  he  had 
no  right  to  ask,  but  he  couldn't  bear  to  go  away 
and  leave  the  chance  of  winning  her  open  to  some 
other  fellow.  It  must  be  for  a  very  long  time, 
of  course;  but,  still,  he  could  work  better  if  he 
knew  he  was  working  for  her.  He  didn't  want 
her  to  say  'Yes';  he  only  wanted  her  not  quite 
to  say  '  No '  outright  to  him.  This,  and  much  else, 
he  uttered  from  his  heart  with  rapidly  developing 
eloquence.  He  was  so  glad  he'd  met  her,  for  he 
couldn't  have  left  Chiddingwick  without  at  least 
having  spoken  to  her. 

To  all  which  Mary,  with  downcast  eyes,  very 
doubtful— though  she  liked  him — whether  it  was 
quite  right  for  her  to  talk  in  this  strain  at  all  to 
the  dancing -master's  son,  replied  demurely  that 
'twas  all  very  premature,  and  that  she  didn't  feel 
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able  to  give  him  any  answer  of  any  sort,  either 
positive  or  negative,  till  they  had  both  of  them  had 
more  time  to  look  about  them. 

*  And  now,'  she  said  finally,  pulling  out  her 
watch,  and  starting,  'I  really  mustn't  stop  one 
moment  longer.  I  must  go  back  at  once.  It's 
dreadfully  late.  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  what  Mrs. 
Tradescant  will  think  of  me.' 

'  At  least,'  Dick  cried,  standing  half  in  f  ont  of 
her  yet  again,  and  blocking  up  the  pathway, 
'  you'll  allow  me  to  write  to  you  ?' 

Yes,  Mary  thought,  yielding,  there'd  be  no  harm 
in  that — no  objection  to  his  writing. 

Dick  gave  a  little  sigh  of  heartfelt  satisfaction. 
*  Well,  that's  something !'  he  cried,  much  relieved. 
'  That's  always  something !  If  you'll  allow  me  to 
write  to  you,  I  shall  feel  at  any  rate  you  can't  quite 
forget  me.' 

And,  indeed,  when  a  girl  lets  a  young  man  begin 
a  correspondence,  experience  teaches  me,  from 
long  observation,  that  other  events  are  not  unlikely 
to  follow. 
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'  Well,  I  don't  know  what  you  fellows  think,  but 
as  far  as  I'm  concerned,'  Trevor  Gillingham  re- 
marked, with  an  expansive  wave  of  his  delicate 
white  hand,  *  my  verdict  on  the  Last  of  the 
Plantagenets  is  simply  this :  the  Prince  of  the 
Blood  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.' 

It  was  a  fortnight  later,  in  Faussett's  rooms  in 
the  Chapel  Quad  at  Durham  (Chapel  Quad  is  the 
most  fashionably  expensive  quarter),  and  a  party 
of  raw  lads,  who  took  themselves  for  men,  all 
gathered  round  their  dessert,  were  engaged  in 
discussing  their  fellow- undergraduate.  The  table 
groaned  with  dried  fruits  and  mandarin  oranges. 
Faussett    himself    raised    to  his  lips  a  glass  of 
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Oxford  wine-merchant's  sherry — 'our  famous  Amon- 
tillado as  imported,  thirty-six  shillings  the  dozen ' 
— and  observed  in  a  tone  of  the  severest  criticism  : 
*  Oh,  the  man's  a  smug ;  a  most  unmitigated  smug : 
that's  the  long  and  the  short  of  it.' 

Now,  to  be  a  smug  is,  in  Oxford  undergraduate 
circles,  the  unpardonable  sin.  It  means,  to  stop 
in  your  own  rooms  and  moil  and  toil,  or  to  lurk 
and  do  nothing,  while  other  men  in  shoals  are  out 
and  enjoying  themselves.  It  means  to  avoid  the 
river  and  the  boats ;  to  shun  the  bump-supper ; 
to  decline  the  wine-party.  Sometimes,  it  is  true, 
the  smug  is  a  curmudgeon ;  but  sometimes  he 
is  merely  a  poor  and  hard-working  fellow,  the 
sort  of  person  whom  at  forty  we  call  a  man  of 
ability. 

*  Well,  I  won't  go  quite  so  far  as  that,'  one  of  the 
other  lads  observed,  smacking  his  lips  with  an 
ostentatious  air  of  judicial  candour,  about  equally 
divided  between  Dick  and  the  claret.  *I  won't 
quite   condemn  him   as    a    smug,  unheard.     But 
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He  was  a  second-year  man,  the  speaker,  one 
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Westall  by  name,  who  had  rowed  in  the  Torpids ; 
and  as  the  rest  were  mostly  freshmen  of  that  term, 
his  opinion  naturally  carried  weight  with  all  except 
Gillingham.  He,  indeed,  as  a  Born  Poet,  was  of 
course  allowed  a  little  more  license  in  such  matters 
than  his  even  Christians. 

'  Up  till  now,'  Faussett  put  in,  with  a  candid  air 
of  historical  inquiry,  '  you  see  every  Durham  man 
has  always  as  a  matter  of  course  subscribed  to  the 
wine-club.  Senior  men  tell  me  they  never  knew  an 
exception.' 

Gillingham  looked  up  from  his  easy-chair  with  a 
superior  smile.  '  I  don't  object  to  his  not  joiniiuj 
it,'  he  said,  with  a  curl  of  the  cultured  lip,  for  the 
Born  Poet  of  course  represented  culture  in  this 
scratch  collection  of  ardent  young  Philistines; 
'  but  why,  in  the  name  of  goodness,  didn't  he 
say  outright  like  a  man  he  couldn't  afford  it? 
It's  the  base  hypocrisy  of  his  putting  his  refusal 
upon  moral  grounds,  and  calling  himself  a  total 
abstainer,  that  sets  my  back  up.  If  a  man's  poor 
in  this  world's  goods,  and  can't  afford  to  drink 
a  decent  wine,  in  heaven's  name  let  him  say  so ; 
but  don't  let  him  go  snuffling  about,  pretending 
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he  doesn't  care  for  it,  or  he  doesn't  want  it,  or 
he  doesn't  Uke  it,  or  he  wouldn't  take  it  if  he 
could  get  it.  I  call  that  foolish  and  degrading,  as 
well  as  unmanly.  Even  Shakespeare  himself  used 
to  frequent  the  Mermaid  tavern.  Why,  where 
would  all  our  poetry  he,  I  should  like  to  know,  if 
it  weren't  for  Bacchus'?  Bacchus,  ever  fair  and 
ever  young?  "  War,  he  sang,  is  toil  and  trouhle  ; 
Honour  but  an  empty  bubble ;  Never  ending,  still 
beginning ;  Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying ;  If 
the  world  be  worth  thy  winning.  Think,  oh,  think 
it  worth  enjoying."  ' 

And  Gillingham  closed  his  eyes  ecstatically  as 
he  spoke,  and  took  another  sip  at  the  thirty-six 
Amontillado,  in  a  rapture  of  divine  poesy. 

*  Hear,  hear !'  Faussett  cried,  clapping  his  hands 
with  delight.  *  The  Born  Poet  for  a  song  !  The 
Born  Poet  for  a  recitation  !  You  men  should  just 
hear  him  spout  "  Alexander's  Feast."  It's  a  thing 
to  remember!  He's  famous  as  a  spouter,  don't 
you  know,  at  Rugby.  Why,  he's  got  half  the 
British  poets  or  more  by  heart,  and  a  quarter  of 
the  prose  authors.  He  can  speak  whole  pages. 
But  "Alexander's  Feast"  is  the  thing  he  does  the 
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very  beat  of  all.     Whenever  he  recites  it  he  brings 
the  house  down.' 

'  liespect  for  an  ancient   and   picturesque   seat 
of  learning  prevents  me  from  bringing  down  the 
roof  of  Durham  College,  then,'  Gillingham  answered 
lightly,  with  a  slight  sneer  for  his  friend's  boyish 
enthusiasm.     *  Besides,  my  dear  boy,  you  wander 
from  the  subject.     When  the  French  farmer  asked 
his  barn-door  fowls  to  decide  with  what  sauce  they 
would  wish  to  be  eaten,  they  held  a  meeting  of 
their  own   in    the    barton- yard,   and    sent    their 
spokesman  to  say,  "  If  you  please,  M.  le  Proprie- 
taire,   we   very   much    prefer    not    to  be   eaten." 
"  Mes  amis,"  said  the  farmer,  "  vous  vous  ecartez 
de  la  question."     And  that's  your  case,  Faussett. 
The  business  before  the  house  is  the  moral  turpi- 
tude and  mental  obliquity  of  the  man  Plantagenet, 
who  refuses — as  he  says,  on  conscientious  grounds 
—to  join  the  college  wine-club.    Now,  I  take  that 
as  an  insult  to  a  society  of  gentlemen.' 

'  What  a  lark  it  would  be,'  Faussett  cried,  *  if  we 
were  to  get  him  up  here  just  now,  offer  him  some 
wine,  to  which  he  pretends  he  has  a  conscientious 
objection — unless  somebody  else  pays  for  it — make 
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hitn  drink  huccghb  to  the  cause  of  total  abstinence, 
keep  filling  up  his  glass  till  we  make  him  dead 
drunk,  and  then  set  him  at  the  window  in  a  paper 
cap  to  sing  "  John  Barleycorn."  ' 

Gillingham's  thin  lip  curled  visibly. 

'  Your  humour,  my  dear  boy,'  he  said,  patting 
Faussett  on  the  back,  '  is  English — EngUsh — 
essentially  English.  It  reminds  me  of  Gilray.  It 
lacks  point  and  fineness.  Your  fun  is  like  your 
neckties — loud,  too  loud  !  You  must  cultivate 
your  mind  (if  any)  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  best 
French  models.  I  would  recommend,  for  my  part, 
as  an  efiicient  antidote,  a  chapter  of  De  Maupassant 
and  an  ode  of  Franyois  Coppee's  every  night  and 
morning.' 

'But  if  Plantagenet's  poor,'  one  more  tolerant 
lad  put  in  apologetically,  *  it's  natural  enough, 
after  all,  he  shouldn't  want  to  join  the  club.  It's 
precious  expensive,  you  know,  Gillingham.  It  runs 
into  money.' 

The  Born  Poet  was  all  sweet  reasonableness. 

'  To  be  poor,  my  dear  Matthews,'  he  said,  with  a 
charming  smile,  turning  round  to  the  objector, 
'  as  Beau  Brummell  remarked  about  a   rent  in 
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one's  coat,  is  an  accident  that  ui.iy  happen  to  any 
gentleman  any  day ;  hut  a  patch,  you  must  recog- 
nise, is  premeditated  poverty.  The  man  Plan- 
tagenet  may  he  as  poor  as  he  chooses,  so  far  as 
I'm  concerned  ;  I  approve  of  his  being  poor.  Wh-^* 
so  picturesque,  so  affecting,  so  poetical,  indeed,  ». . 
honest  poverty?  But  to  pretend  he  doesn't  care 
for  wine — that's  quite  another  matter.  There  the 
atrocity  comes  in — the  vulgarian  atrocity.  For  I 
call  such  a  statement  nothing  short  of  vulgar.'  He 
raised  his  glass  once  more,  and  eye  d  the  light  of 
the  lamp  through  the  amethystine  claret  with 
poetic  appreciation.  *  Now  give  the  hautboys 
})reath,'  he  cried,  breaking  out  once  more  in  a  fit 
of  fine  dithyrambic  inspiration ;  *  he  comes !  he 
comes  !  Bacchus,  ever  fair  and  ever  young.  Drink- 
ing joys  did  first  ordain.  Bacchus'  blessings  are  a 
treasure ;  Drinking  is  the  soldier's  pleasure.  Kich 
the  tr-r-reasure,  Sweet  the  pleasure ;  Sweet  is 
pleasure  after  pain.' 

And  when  Gillingham  said  that,  with  his 
studiously  unstudied  air  of  profound  afflatus, 
everybody  in  the  company  felt  convinced  at  once 
that  Plantagenet's  teetotalism,  real   or  hypocriti- 
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cal,  simply  hadn't  got  a  leg  left  to  stand  upon. 
They  turned  for  consolation  to  the  Carlsbad  plums 
and  the  candied  cherries. 

But  at  the  very  same  moment,  in  those  more 
modest  rooms,  up  two  pair  of  stairs  in  the  Back 
Quad,  which  Dick  had  selected  for  himself  as  being 
the  cheapest  then  vacant,  the  Prince  of  the  Blood 
himself  sat  in  an  old  stuffed  chair,  in  a  striped 
college  boating  coat,  engaged  in  discussing  his 
critic  Gillingham  in  a  more  friendly  spirit  with 
a  second -year  man,  who,  though  not  a  smug, 
was  a  reader  and  a  worker,  by  name  Gillespie,  a 
solid  Glasgow  Scotchman.  They  had  rowed  to- 
gether that  afternoon  in  a  canvas  pair  to  Bandford, 
and  now  they  were  working  in  unison  on  a  chapter 
or  two  of  Aristotle. 

'  For  my  own  part,'  Dick  said,  *  when  I  hear 
Gillingham  talk,  I'm  so  overwhelmed  with  his 
knowledge  of  life  and  his  knowledge  of  history, 
and  his  extraordinary  reading,  that  I  feel  quite 
ashamed  to  have  carried  off  the  Scholarship  against 
him.  I  feel  the  examiners  must  surely  have  made 
a  mistake,  and  some  day  they'll  find  it  out,  and  be 
sorry  they  elected  me.' 
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'  You  needn't  be  afraid  of  that,'  Gillespie 
answered,  smiling,  and  filling  his  pipe.  *  You  lack 
the  fine  quality  of  a  "  guid  conceit  0'  3  oursel," 
Plantagenet.  I've  talked  a  bit  with  Gillingham 
now  and  again,  and  I  don't  think  very  much  of 
him.  He's  not  troubled  that  way.  He's  got  an 
extraordinary  memory,  and  a  still  more  extra- 
ordinary opinion  of  his  own  high  merits;  but  I 
don't  see,  bar  those  two,  that  there's  anything 
particularly  brilliant  or  original  about  him.  He's 
a  poet,  Ol  course,  and  he  writes  good  verses. 
Every  fellow  can  write  good  verses  nowadays.  The 
trick's  been  published.  All  can  raise  the  flower 
now,  as  Tennyson  puts  it,  for  all  have  got  the 
seed.  But,  as  far  as  I  cm  judge  Gillingham,  his 
memory's  just  about  the  best  thing  about  him. 
He  has  a  fine  confused  lot  of  undigested  historical 
knowledge  packed  away  in  his  head  loose  ;  but  he 
hasn't  any  judgment  ;  and  judgment  is  ability. 
The  examiners  were  quite  right,  my  dear  fellow ; 
ow  less  than  Gillini 
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know  it  more  surely,  and  you  can  make  better  use 
of  it.  His  work's  showy  and  flashy ;  yours  is  solid 
and  serviceable.' 
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And  Gillespie  spoke  the  truth.  Gradually,  as 
Dick  gofc  to  see  more  of  the  Born  Poet's  method, 
he  found  Gillingham  out ;  he  discovered  that  the 
great  gonius  was  essentially  a  jmseiir.  He  posed 
about  everything.  His  rule  in  life,  he  said  him- 
self, was  to  be  the  typical  poet;  and  he  never 
forgot  it.  He  dressed  the  part ;  he  acted  it ;  he 
ate  and  drank  poetically.  He  looked  at  everything 
from  the  point  of  view  of  a  budding  Shakespeare, 
with  just  a  dash  of  Shelley  thrown  in,  and  a  sus- 
picion of  Matthew  Arnold  to  give  modern  flavour. 
Add  a  tinge  of  Baudelaire,  Victor  Hugo,  Ibsen,  for 
cosmopolitan  niterest,  and  you  have  your  bard 
complete.  Ho  a-^s  a  spectator  of  the  drama  of 
human  action,  he  loved  to  remark;  he  watched 
the  poor  creatures  and  the  pretty  creatures  at 
their  changeful  game — doing,  loving,  and  suffering. 
He  BOiW  in  it  a  1  good  materia!  for  his  art,  the  raw 
stuff  for  future  plays  to  astonish  humanity.  Mean- 
while, he  lay  low  at  Durham  College,  Oxford,  and 
let  the  undergraduate  world  deploy  itself  before 
him  in  simple  Bacchic  guise  or  Heraclean  feats  of 
strength  and  skill. 

Dick  saw  more  of  Gillespie  those  first  few  terms 
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than  of  anyone  else  in  college.  He  was  a  thorough 
good  fellow,  Archibald  Gillespie,  and  he  had  just 
enough  of  that  ballast  of  common-sense  and  know- 
ledge of  the  world  which  was  a  trifle  lacking  to 
the  romantic  country-bred  lad  fresh  up  from 
Chiddingwick,  He  helped  Dick  much  with  his 
work,  and  went  much  with  him  on  the  river.  And 
Dick  worked  with  a  will  at  his  history  all  that  year, 
and  pulled  an  oar  with  the  best  of  them ;  though 
he  found  time,  too,  to  coach  a  fellow-under- 
graduate going  in  for  '  Smalls,'  which  increased 
his  income  by  ten  whole  pounds — an  incredible 
sum  to  him.  When  he  thought  of  how  hard  it 
used  to  be  to  earn  ten  pounds  at  Mr.  Wells's  in  the 
High  Street  at  Chiddingwick,  no  wonder  Oxford 
seemed  to  him  a  veritable  Eldorado. 

In  spite  of  hard  work,  however,  and  frequent 
tight  places,  that  first  term  at  Oxford  was  a 
genuine  delight  to  him.  Who  that  has  known  it 
does  not  look  back  upon  his  freshman  year,  even 
in  middle  life,  with  regretful  enjoyment  ?  Those 
long  mornings  in  great  lecture-rooms,  lighted  up 
with  dim  light  from  stained-glass  windows ;  those 
golden  afternoons  on  the  gleaming  river  or  among 
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the  fields  towards  Iffley;  those  strolls  round  the 
leafy  avenues  of  Christ  Church  walks  ;  those 
loitering  moments  in  Magdalen  cloisters !  What 
lounging  in  a  punt  under  the  chestnuts  by  the 
Cherwell ;  what  spurts  against  the  stream  on  the 
river  by  Godstow !  All,  all  is  delightful  to  the 
merest  full-blooded  boy ;  to  Eichard  Plantagenet's 
romantic  mind,  stored  with  images  of  the  past, 
'twas  a  perpetual  feast  of  fantastic  pleasure. 

He  wrote  to  Mary  twice  a  week.  He  would  have 
written  every  day,  indeed,  if  Mary  had  allowed 
him  ;  but  the  lady  of  his  love  more  prudently 
remarked  that  Mrs.  Tradescant  would  be  tempted 
to  inquire  in  that  case  as  to  the  name  and  business 
of  her  constant  correspondent.  He  wrote  her 
frankly  all  his  joys  and  griefs,  and  she  in  return 
quite  as  frankly  sympathized  with  him.  Boy  and 
girl  as  they  were,  it  was  all  very  pleasant.  To  be 
sure,  it  was  understood  and  arranged  on  both  sides 
beforehand  by  the  high  contracting  parties  that 
these  letters  were  to  be  taken  as  written  on  purely 
friendly  grounds,  and,  as  the  lawyers  say,  *  without 
prejudice ';  still,  as  time  went  on,  they  grew  more 
and  more  friendly,   until  at  last  it  would  have 
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required  the  critical  eye  of  an  expert  in  breach-of- 
promise  cases  to  distinguish  them  at  first  sight 
from  ordinary  love-letters.  Indeed,  just  once, 
towards  the  end  of  term,  Dick  went  so  far  as  to 
begin  one  short  note,  *  Dearest  Mary,'  which  was 
precisely  what  he  always  called  her  to  himself  in 
his  own  pleasant  day-dreams;  and  then  he  had 
the  temerity  to  justify  his  action  in  so  many  words 
by  pleading  the  precedent  of  this  purely  mental 
usage.  But  Mary  promptly  put  a  stop  to  such 
advances  by  severely  beginning  her  reply,  *  Dear 
Mr.  Plantagenet ' ;  though,  to  be  sure,  she  some- 
what spoilt  the  moral  effect  of  so  stern  a  com- 
mencement by  confessmg  at  once  in  the  sequel 
that  she  had  headed  her  first  draught  with  a  frank 
*  Dear  Dick,'  and  then  torn  it  up,  after  all,  being 
ashamed  to  send  it. 

When  Dick  read  that  deliciously  feminine  con- 
fession, consigned  in  blushing  ink  to  fair  v/hite 
maiden  notepaper,  his  heart  gave  a  jump  that 
might  have  been  heard  in  Tom  Quad,  and  his  face 
grew  as  red  as  Mary's  own  when  she  penned  it. 
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A   SUDDEN   RESOLVE. 

'  Now,  then,  young  gentlemen,  choose  your  partners !' 
Mr.  Plantagenet  murmured  with  a  bland  and  inane 
smile.  (*  Strike  up  the  violin,  Maud !'  aside.)  *  Bow, 
and  fall  into  places.  Eight  bars  before  beginning. 
No,  not  yet,  Miss  Tradescant.  Explain  to  this 
young  lady,  if  you  please.  Miss  Tudor,  that  she 
must  always  wait  eight  bars — eight  bars  exactly — 
before  she  begins  to  chasser.  That's  right.  Just 
so  !  Advance  in  couples — right,  left — right,  left — 
right,  left — down  the  middle.  Very  nicely  done, 
indeed  :  very  nicely,  very  nicely.  Now ! — ^yes — 
that's  it.    Change  hands,  and  over  again !' 

A  year  and  more  had  passed,  and  Mr.  Plan- 
tagenet's  face  bore  distincter  signs  than  ever  of  his 
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ruling  passion.  It  was  coarse  and  red  under  the 
bland  exterior.  Maud  watched  him  intently  now 
on  the  morning  of  lesson  days  to  see  he  didn't 
slink  away  unobserved  into  the  bar  of  the  White 
Horse  before  the  appointed  hour  for  the  meeting  in 
the  Assembly  Kooms.  Once  let  him  cross  the 
threshold  of  the  inn,  except  to  enter  the  big  hall 
where  he  received  his  pupils,  and  all  was  up  with 
him.  On  such  occasions  Maud  was  compelled 
with  grief  and  shame  to  stick  a  notice  on  the  door : 
*  Mr.  Plantoigenet  is  indisposed  to-day,  and  will  be 
unable  to  meet  his  usual  classes.'  Nobody  else 
ever  knew  what  agony  those  notices  cost  the  poor 
shrinking  girl ;  but  on  the  next  appointed  after- 
noon Mr.  Plantagenet  would  be  at  his  place  again 
as  if  nothing  had  happened,  and  would  murmur 
plaintively,  with  one  hand  on  his  left  breast  and 
the  other  on  the  bow  of  his  faithful  violin : 

*My  old  complaint,  ladies  and  gentlemen — my 
old  complaint !  I  suffer  so  much  from  my  heart. 
I  regret  I  was  unable  to  receive  you  on  Wednesday.' 

Everybody  in  Chiddingwick  knew  quite  well  the 
real  nature  of  Mr.  Plantagenet's  'old  complaint,' 
but  he  was  an  institution  of  the  place,  and  every- 
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body  pretended  to  believe  in  it  and  to  sympathize 
with  him. 

On  this  particular  day,  however,  in  the  middle 
of  November,  Mr.  Plantagenet  seemed  even  more 
consequential  and  more  dignified  than  usual,  if 
such  a  thing  were  possible.  He  received  Lady 
Agatha's  little  girls  with  princely  condescension. 
Maud,  who  stood  by  trembling,  and  watching  him 
with  dismay,  as  he  fiddled  with  a  will  on  his  well- 
tried  violin,  wondered  to  herself,  with  a  mute  feel- 
ing of  terror  in  her  heart,  what  on  earth  could 
have  put  her  father  into  such  visible  good  humour. 
She  didn't  discover  the  secret  till  the  end  of  the 
lesson.  Then  Mr.  Plantagenet,  rising  with  great 
importance  and  a  conscious  smirk,  observed  in  his 
suavest  and  most  professional  tone : 

'  I  am  sorry  to  say,  young  ladies  and  gentlemen 
— and  you,  Miss  Tudor — I  won't  be  able  to  give  the 
usual  lessons  next  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  shall  be  away  from 
Chiddingwick.  It  doesn't  often  happen  that  I  take 
a  holiday ;  but  on  this  occasion  I  shall  be  away 
from  Chiddingwick.  Long  and  close  attention  to 
the  duties  of  a  harassing  and  wearisome  task  has 
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undermined  my  constitution ;  you  can  sympathize 
with  my  feelings,  and  next  week  I  propose  to  give 
myself  a  well-earned  repose  in  order  to  visit  my 
dear  son  at  the  University  of  Oxford.' 

It  was  a  perfect  bombshell.  To  Maud,  sitting 
by  wearily,  with  her  small  violin  clasped  in  her 
bloodless  hands,  the  announcement  came  like  a 
thunderbolt.  He  was  going  to  Oxford  !  She  turned 
deadly  p>.le  at  once,  and  clutched  the  bow  of  her 
instrument  with  a  spasmodic  action.  Mary  Tudor, 
sitting  near,  noticed  the  pallor  on  her  cheek,  and 
guessed  the  cause  of  it  instantly.  The  two  girls 
looked  up  ;  for  a  second  their  eyes  met,  then  Maud 
let  hers  drop  suddenly.  Though  on  that  one 
dearest  point  Dick  had  never  taken  her  into  his 
confidence,  Maud  had  guessed  the  whole  truth 
during  last  Christmas  vacation,  and  if  anything 
could  make  the  cup  of  her  bitterness  even  bitterer 
than  it  was,  'twas  the  thought  that  Dick's  friend, 
Dick's  future  wife,  perhaps,  should  see  and  under- 
stand the  full  depths  of  her  misery. 

Mary  had  tact  enough  and  feeling  enough,  how- 
ever, not  to  press  her  sympathy  upon  the  poor 
wounded  creature.    With  a  hasty  side-glance  she 
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hurried  her  charges  out  of  tlie  room  iia  quick  as 
she  could,  and  motioned  to  the  otlier  governesses 
to  do  the  same  for  theirs  with  all  possible  expedi- 
tion. Two  minutes  later  the  big  hall  was  fairly 
cleared,  and  father  and  daughter  stood  face  to  face 
in  silence. 

If  Maud  had  followed  only  the  prompting  of  her 
own  personal  feelings,  she  would  have  sat  down 
where  she  was,  covered  her  face  with  lier  hands, 
and  cried  long  and  bitterly. 

But  her  sense  of  duty  towards  her  father  pre- 
vented her  from  so  giving  way.  She  couldn't  bear 
to  let  him  see  how  deeply,  for  Dick's  sake,  she 
dreaded  the  idea  of  his  going  to  Oxford.  All  she 
could  do  was  to  look  up  at  him  with  a  scared  white 
face,  and  murmur  in  a  terrified,  half-articulate 
tone : 

*  Oh,  father,  father,  you  never  told  me  of  tliis ! 
What  on  earth  do  you  mean  by  it  ?' 

Mr.  Plantagenet  eyed  his  daughter  askance  out 
of  the  corner  of  his  eyes.  He  was  more  afraid  of 
Maud  than  of  anyone  else  on  earth ;  in  point  of 
fact,  she  was  his  domestic  keeper.  But  he  tried  to 
assume  his  jaunty,  happy-go-lucky  air,  for  all  that. 
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*  Well,  my  dear,'  he  said,  examininj^  the  strings 
of  his  fiddle  with  profound  attention,  '  I  haven't 
had  a  holiday  for  a  very  long  time,  away  from 
Chiddingwick,  and  I'm  tired  with  the  duties— the 
duties  of  my  very  exacting  profession — and  I  felt  I 
needed  a  change,  and  I  haven't  been  up  to  Oxford 
since  your  brother  Richard  entered  into  residence 
as  a  member  of  the  University.  Now,  I  naturally 
feel  a  desire  to  see  my  son  in  that  position  in  life 
which  a  Plantagenet  ought  to  occupy.  And  so,  the 
long  and  the  short  of  it  is,'  Mr.  Plantagenet  went 
on,  shuttling  about,  and  glancing  up  at  her 
anxiously,  *  the  long  and  the  short  of  it  is,  as  you 
heard  me  inform  my  class  just  now,  I  think  next 
week  of  allowing  myself  the  luxury  of  a  trip  to 
Oxford.' 

Maud  rose  and  seized  his  arm.  His  grandeur 
and  indefiniteness  positively  alarmed  her.  Did 
he  think  she  would  be  taken  in  by  such  grandiose 
words  ? 

*  Now,  father,'  she  said  boldly,  *  that  sort  of  talk 
won't  do  between  us  two,  you  know,  at  a  serious 
crisis.  This  is  important,  very.  You  must  tell  me 
quite  plainly  what  yru  mean  by  it  all.    Does  Dick 
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know  you're  coming,  and  why  do  you  want  to  go 
to  him  r 

Mr.  Plantagenet,  thus  attacked,  produced  from 
his  pocket  a  rather  dirty  silk  handkerchief,  and 
began  to  whimper. 

*  Has  '^  come  to  this,  then  ?'  he  cried  with 
theatri  ^  athos ;  '  has  it  come  to  this,  I  ask  you, 
that  I,  the  head  of  all  the  Plantagenets,  have  to 
beg  leave  and  make  explanations  to  my  own  eldest 
daughter  before  I  can  go  to  visit  my  own  son  at 
Oxford?'  and  he  hid  his  face  in  the  pocket-hand- 
kerchief with  a  studied  burst  of  emotion. 

But  Maud  was  inexorable.  Dick's  happiness  was 
at  stake.  Not  for  worlds,  if  she  could  help  it, 
would  she  have  him  shamed  by  the  appearance 
before  all  the  world  of  Oxford  of  that  shabby, 
degraded,  disreputable  old  man  in  the  guise  of 
his  father. 

*We  must  be  practical,'  she  said  coldly,  taking 
no  notice  of  his  hysterics.  '  You  must  explain 
what  this  means.  I  want  to  know  all  about  it. 
How  have  you  got  money  to  go  up  to  Oxford  with — 
and  all  those  bills  unpaid — and  Mrs.  Waite  still 
dunning  us  for  the  rent  from  last  quarter  ?    And 
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where  are  you  going  to  stop  ?  And  does  Richard 
know  you're  coming  ?  And  have  you  proper  things 
to  go  in  ?  Why,  I  should  think  the  very  pride  of 
a  Phmtagenet  ought  to  prevent  you  from  going  to 
a  place  where  your  son  lives  like  a  gentleman,  as 
he  is,  unless  you  can  afford  to  go  in  such  clothes  as 
won't  disgrace  him!' 

Thus  put  upon  his  mettle,  Mr.  Plantagenet, 
deeply  moved,  at  first  admitted  by  slow  degrees 
that  he  had  taken  proper  steps  to  replenish  his 
wardrobe  for  this  important  occasion.  He  had 
ordered  a  suit  of  good  clothes — \c/y  good  clothes 
—at  Wilkins's.  And  they  would  be  paid  for,  too, 
the  Head  of  the  House  added  proudly.  Oh,  he 
wasn't  quite  so  devoid  of  friends  and  resources  in 
his  old  age  as  hie  undutiful  daughter  appeared  to 
imagine.  He  could  sometimes  do  a  thing  or  two 
on  his  own  account  without  asking  her  assistance. 
He  had  money  in  hand — loads— plenty  of  money 
for  the  journey ! 

The  more  high-flown  and  enigmatical  Mr.  Plan- 
tagenet grew,  the  more  terribly  was  poor  Maud 
distressed  and  frightened.  At  last  she  could  stand 
it  no  longer.    Plantagenet  though  she  was,  and  as 
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proud  as  Heaven  makes  them,  she  couldn't  prevent 
the  tears  from  stealing  through  and  betraying  her. 
She  flung  herself  into  a  chair  and  hid  her  face  in 
her  hands. 

*  Now,  father,'  she  said  simply,  giving  way  at 
last,  'you  muBt  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  it. 
You  must  explain  the  whole  thing.  Where  did  you 
get  this  money  ?' 

Then,  bit  by  bit,  hard  pressed,  Mr.  Plantagenet 
admitted,  with  many  magnificent  disclaimers  and 
curious  salves  to  his  offended  dignity,  how  he  had 
become  seized  of  a  sum  of  unexpected  magnitude. 
"When  he  took  the  last  rent  of  the  Assembly 
Kooms,  for  the  afternoon  dancing-lessons,  to  the 
landlord  of  the  "White  Horse,  a  fortnight  earlier, 
the  landlord  had  given  him  a  receipt  in  full,  and 
then,  to  his  great  surprise,  had  handed  him  back 
the  money. 

'  You've  been  an  old  customer  to  me,  Mr.  Plan- 
tagenet,' Barnes  had  said — *  with  real  feeling,  my 
dear — I  assure  you,  with  very  real  feeling  ' — *  and 
a  good  customer,  too,  and  a  customer  one  could 
reckon  upon,  both  for  the  Eooms  and  the  parlour ; 
and  I  feel,  sir,  now  your  son's  gone  up  to  Oxford 
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College,  and  you  a  gentleman  born,  and  so  brought 
up,  in  the  manner  of  speaking,  it  'ud  be  a  comfort 
to  you,  and  a  comfort  to  him,  if  you  was  to  go  up 
and  see  him.  This  'ere  little  matter  of  the 
quarter's  rent  ain't  nothing  to  me  :  you've  brought 
me  in  as  much  and  more  in  your  time,  as  I  says 
to  my  missus,  with  your  conversational  faculties. 
It  draws  people  to  the  house,  that  it  do,  when  they 
know  there's  a  gent  there  of  your  conversational 
faculties.' 

So,  in  the  end,  Mr.  Plantagenet,  after  some 
decent  parley,  had  accepted  the  gift,  *  in  the  spirit 
in  which  it  was  offered,  my  dear — in  the  spirit  in 
which  it  was  offered,'  and  had  resolved  to  apply  it 
to  the  purpose  which  the  donor  indicated,  as  a 
means  of  paying  a  visit  to  Kichard  at  Oxford. 

Poor  Maud !  she  sat  there  heart-broken.  She 
didn't  know  what  to  do.  Pure  filial  feeling  made 
her  shrink  from  acknowledging,  even  to  her  own 
wounded  soul,  how  ashamed  she  was  of  her  father ; 
far  more  did  it  prevent  her  from  letting  the  poor 
broken  old  drunkard  himself  too  plainly  perceive 
it.  All  she  could  do  was  to  sit  there  in  blank 
despair,  her  hands  folded  before  her,  and  reflect 
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how  all  the  care  and  pains  she  had  taken  to  keep 
the  rent-money  sacred  from  his  itching  hands  had 
only  resulted  at  last  in  this  supreme  discomfiture. 
It  was  terrible — terrible !  And  Dick,  she  knew, 
had  had  social  difficulties  to  contend  with  at  Oxford 
at  first,  and  was  now  just  overcoming  them,  and 
beginning  to  be  recognised  as  odd,  very  odd,  but  a 
decent  sort  of  fellow.  Mr.  Plantagenet's  visit 
would  put  an  end  to  all  that.  He  couldn't  be  kept 
sober  for  three  days  at  a  stretch ;  and  he  would 
disgrace  dear  Dick  before  the  whole  University. 

However,  Maud  b?  w  at  once  remonstrance  was 
impossible.  All  she  could  conceivably  do  was  to 
warn  Dick  beforehand.  Forewarned  is  forearmed. 
She  must  war)i  Dick  beforehand.  Sorrowfully  she 
went  oflf  by  herself  towards  the  post-office  in  the 
High  Street.  She  would  send  a  telegram.  And 
then,  even  as  she  thought  it,  the  idea  came  over 
her,  how  could  she  ever  allow  that  fuzzy-headed 
Miss  Janson  at  the  Chiddingwick  office  to  suspect 
the  depth  of  the  family  disgrace  ?  and  another  plan 
suggested  itself.  The  third-class  fare  to  Brough- 
ton,  the  next  town  of  any  size,  was  eightpence- 
ha'penny  return :  telegram  would    be    sixpence ; 
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one  and  twopence-ha'penny  in  all :  that  was  a  lot 
of  money!  But  still,  for  Dick's  sake,  she  must 
venture  upon  the  extravagance.  With  a  beating 
heart  in  her  breast,  she  hurried  down  to  the  station 
and  took  a  ticket  for  Broughton.  All  the  way  there 
she  was  occupied  in  making  up  a  telegram  that 
should  not  compromise  Richard  ;  for  she  imagined 
to  herself  that  a  scholar  of  Durham  would  be  a 
public  personage  of  such  distinction  at  Oxford  that 
the  telegraph  clerks  would  be  sure  to  note  and 
retail  whatever  was  said  to  him.  At  last,  after 
mfinite  trials,  she  succeeded  in  satisfying  herself. 

'Plantagenet  :  Durham  College,  Oxford. — E.  P. 
visits  Oxford  to-morrow  as  surprise.  Take  pre- 
cautions.— Maud.' 

That  came  to  sevenpence.  But  try  as  she  would, 
she  couldn't  make  it  any  shorter.  Not  fcr  worlds 
would  she  describe  E.  P.'s  relationship  to  the 
Scholar  of  Durham.  And  she  blushed  to  herself 
as  she  handed  it  in  to  think  she  should  have  to  ask 
the  brother  of  whom  she  was  so  proud  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  a  visit  from  their  own  father ! 
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Outside  college  that  same  afternoon  Trevor  Gilling- 
ham,  in  a  loud  check  suit,  lounged  lazily  by  the  big 
front  gate — on  the  prowl,  as  he  phrased  it  himself, 
for  an  agreeable  companion.  For  the  Born  Poet 
was  by  nature  a  gregarious  animal,  and  hated  to 
do  anything  alone,  if  a  comrade  could  be  found  for 
him.  But  being  a  person  of  expansive  mind,  ever 
ready  to  pick  up  hints  from  all  and  sundry,  he 
preferred  to  hook  himself  on  by  pure  chance  to 
the  first  stray  comer,  a  process  which  contributed 
an  agreeable  dramatic  variety  to  the  course  of  his 
acquaintanceships.  He  loved  deliberately  to  survey 
the  kaleidoscope  of  life,  and  to  try  it  anew  in  ever- 
varying  combinations. 

Now,  the  first  man  who  emerged  from  the  big 
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gate  that  afternoon  happened,  as  luck  would  have 
it,  to  be  Kichard  Plantagenet,  in  his  striped  college 
blazer,  on  his  way  to  the  barges.  Gillingham  took 
his  arm  at  once,  as  if  they  were  boon  companions. 

*  Are  you  engaged  this  afternoon  ?'  he  inquired 
with  quite  friendly  interest.  'Because,  if  not,  I 
should  so  much  like  the  advantage  of  your  advice 
and  assistance.  My  governor's  coming  up  next 
week  for  a  few  days  to  Oxford,  and  he  wants  some 
rooms — nice  rooms  to  entertain  in.  He  won't  go 
to  the  Kandolph — banal,  very,  don't  you  know— 
because  he'll  want  to  see  mends  a  good  deal. 
He's  convivial,  the  governor ;  and  he'd  like  a  place 
where  they'd  be  able  to  cook  a  decent  dinner. 
Now,  Edward  Street  would  do,  I  should  think. 
First-rate  rooms  in  Edward  Street.  Can  you  come 
round  and  help  me  ?' 

He  said  it  with  an  amount  of  empressement  that 
was  really  flattering.  Now,  Dick  had  nothing  par- 
ticular tj  do  that  afternoon,  though  he  had  been 
bound  for  the  river ;  but  he  always  liked  a  stroll 
with  that  brilliant  Gillingham,  whom  he  had  never 
ceased  to  admire  as  a  creature  from  another  social 
sphere — a    cross    between  Lord  Byron  and  the 
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Admirable  Crichton.  So  he  put  off  his  row,  and 
walked  round  to  Edward  Street,  the  most  fashion- 
able quarter  for  high-class  lodgings  to  be  found  in 
Oxford.  Sir  Bernard,  it  seemed,  had  just  re- 
turned to  England  for  a  few  short  weeks  from  his 
Koumanian  mission,  and  was  anxious  to  get  decent 
rooms,  his  son  said — *  the  sort  of  rooms,  don't  you 
know,  where  one  can  dine  one's  women  folk,  for 
he  knows  all  the  dons'  families.'  They  looked  at 
half  a  dozen  sets,  all  in  the  best  houses,  and 
Gillingham  finally  selected  a  suite  at  ten  guineas. 
Dick  opened  his  eyes  with  astonishment  at  that 
lordly  figure :  he  never  really  knew  till  then  one 
could  pay  so  much  for  lodgings.  But  he  conce  iled 
his  surprise  from  the  Born  Poet,  his  cwn  pride 
having  early  taught  him  that  great  lesson  in  life 
of  nil  admirari,  which  is  far  more  necessary  to 
social  salvation  in  snob-ridden  England  than  ever 
it  could  have  been  in  the  Kome  of  the  Csesars. 

On  their  way  back  to  college,  after  a  stroll  round 
the  meadows,  they  met  a  very  small  telegraph  boy 
at  the  doors  of  Durham. 

*  Message  for  you,  sir,'  the  porter  said,  touching 
his  hat  to  Dick ;  and  in  great  doubt  and  trepida- 
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tion,  for  to  him  a  telegram  was  a  most  rare  event, 
Dick  took  it  and  opened  it. 

His  face  flushed  crimson  as  he  read  the  con- 
tents ;  but  he  saw  in  a  second  the  only  way  out  of 
it  was  to  put  the  best  lace  on  things. 

'Why,  my  father's  coming  up,  too!'  he  said, 
turning  round  to  Gillingham.  'He'll  arrive  to- 
morrow. I — I  must  go  this  moment  and  hunt  up 
some  rooms  for  him.  My  sister  doesn't  say  by 
what  train  he's  coming ;  but  he  evidently  means  to 
stay,  from  what  she  tells  me.' 

*  One  good  turn  deserves  another,'  Gillingham 
drawled  out  carelessly.  *  I  don't  mind  going  round 
with  you  and  having  another  hunt.  I  should  think 
that  second  set  we  saw  round  the  corner  would 
just  about  suit  him.* 

The  second  set  had  been  rated  at  seven  guineas 
a  week.    Dick  was  weak  enough  to  colour  again. 

*0h  no,'  he  answered  hurriedly.  *I — I'd  prefer 
to  go  alone.  Of  course,  I  shall  want  some  much 
cheaper  place  than  that.  I  think  I  can  get  the 
kind  of  thing  I  require  in  Grove  Street.' 

*As  you  will,'  Gillingham  answered  lightly, 
nodding  a  brisk  farewell,  and  turning  back  into 
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quad.  '  Far  be  it  from  me  to  inflict  my  company 
unwillingly  on  any  gentleman  anywhere.  I'm  all 
for  Auberon  Herbert  and  pure  individualism.  I 
say  you,  Faussett,  here's  a  game;'  and  he  walked 
mysteriously  round  the  corner  by  the  Warden's 
Lodgings.  He  dropped  his  voice  to  a  whisper : 
*  The  Head  of  th'^  Plantagenets  is  coming  up  to- 
morrow to  visit  the  Prince  of  the  Blood — fact ! 
I  give  you  my  word  for  it.  So  we'll  have  an 
opportunity  at  l£<st  of  finding  out  who  the  dickens 
the  fellow  is,  and  where  on  earth  he  inherited  the 
proud  name  of  Plantagenet  from.* 

*  There  were  some  Plantagenets  at  Leeds — no; 
I  think  it  was  Sheffield,'  Faussett  put  in,  trying 
to  remember.  *  Somebody  was  saying  to  me  the 
other  day  this  man  might  be  related  to  them.  Thb 
family's  extinct,  and  left  a  lot  of  money.' 

*  Then  they  can't  have  anything  to  do  with  our 
Prince  of  the  Blood,'  Gillingham  answered  care- 
lessly; 'for  he  isn't  a  bit  extinct,  but  alive  and 
kicking :  and  he  hasn't  got  a  crooked  sixpence  in 
the  world  to  bless  himself  with.  He  lives  on  cold 
tea  and  Huntley  and  Palmer's  biscuits.  But  he's 
not  a  bad  sort,  either,  when  you  come  to  know 
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him ;  but  you've  got  to  know  him  first,  as  the  poet 
observes:  and  he's  really  a  fearful  swell  at  the 
history  of  the  Plantagenets.' 

Dick  passed  a  troubled  night.  Terrible  possi- 
bilities loomed  vague  before  him.  Next  day  he 
was  down  at  the  first  two  trains  by  which  he 
thought  it  at  all  possible  his  father  might  arrive; 
and  his  vigilance  was  rewarded  by  finding  Mr. 
Plantagenet  delivered  by  the  second.  The  Head  of 
the  House  was  considerably  surprised,  and  not  a 
little  disappointed,  when  he  sav,  his  son  and  heir 
awaiting  him  on  the  platform. 

*  What,  you  here,  Dick !'  he  cried.  *  Why,  I 
wanted  to  surprise  you.  I  intended  to  take  my 
modest  room  for  the  night  at  the  same  hotel  at 
which  you  stopped — the  Saracen's  Head,  if  I  re- 
collect the  name  aright — and  then  to  drop  in 
upon  you  quite  unexpectedly  about  lunch-time.' 

*  Maud  telegraphed  to  me  that  you  were  coming, 
father,'  Dick  answered,  taking  his  hand,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  a  trifle  less  warmly  than  filial 
feeling  might  have  dictated.  Then  his  face  grew 
fiery  red.  *  But  I've  engaged  rooms  for  you,'  he 
went  on,  ^not  at  an    inn,  on  purpose.    I  hope. 
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father,  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as  for  mine, 
while  you're  here  in  Oxford  you  won't  even  so  much 
as  enter  one.' 

It  was  a  hard  thinp;  to  have  to  say ;  but,  for 
very  shame's  sake,  Dick  felt  he  must  muster  up 
courage  to  say  it. 

As  for  Mr.  Plantagenet  himself,  poor  old  sot 
that  he  was,  a  touch  of  man'y  pride  brought  the 
colour  just  for  once  to  his  own  swollen  cheek. 

'  I  hope,  Richard,'  he  said,  drawing  himself  up 
very  erect — for  he  had  a  fine  carriage  still,  in  spite 
of  all  his  degradation  —  *  I  hope  I  have  sufficient 
sense  of  what  becomes  a  gentleman,  \\i  a  society  of 
gentlemen,  to  think  of  doing  anything  that  would 
disgrace  myself,  or  disgrace  my  son,  or  disp^race 
my  name,  or  my  literary  reputation — which  must 
be  well  known  to  many  students  of  English  litera- 
ture in  this  University — by  any  unbecoming  act  of 
any  description.  And  I  take  it  hardly,  Richard, 
that  my  eldest  son,  for  whom  I  have  made  such 
sacrifices ' — Mr.  Plantagenet  had  used  that  phrase 
so  often  already  in  the  parlour  of  the  White  Horse 
that  he  had  almost  come  by  this  time  to  believe 
himself  there  was  really  some  truth  in  it — *  should 
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Rreet  me  with  such  marked  distrust  on  the  very 
outset  of  a  visit  to  which  I  had  looked  forward  with 
so  much  pride  and  pleasure.' 

It  was  quite  a  dignified  speech  for  Mr.  Plan- 
tagenet.    Dick's  heart  was  touched  by  it. 

'  I  beg  your  pardon,  father,'  he  replied  in  a  very 
low  tone.  *  I'm  sorry  if  I've  hurt  you.  But  I 
meant  no  rudeness.  I've  engaged  pleasant  lodgings 
for  you  in  a  very  nice  street,  and  I'm  sure  I'll  do 
everything  in  my  power  to  make  your  visit  a  happy 
one.' 

As  he  spoke  he  almost  believed  his  father  would 
rise  for  once  to  the  height  of  the  circumstances, 
and  behave  himself  circumspectly  with  decorum 
and  dignity  during  his  few  days  at  Oxford. 

To  do  Mr.  Plantagenet  justice,  indeed,  he  tried 
very  hard  to  keep  straight  for  once,  and  during  all 
his  stay  he  never  even  entered  the  doors  of  a 
hotel  or  public-house.  Nay,  more ;  in  Dick's  own 
rooms,  as  Dick  noticed  with  pleasure,  he  was 
circumspect  in  his  drinking.  It  flattered  his 
vanity  and  his  social  pretensions  to  be  introduced 
to  his  son's  friends  and  to  walk  at  his  ease  through 
the  grounds  of  the  college.    Once  more  for  a  day 
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or  two  Edmund  Plantagenet  felt  liimself  a  gentle- 
man among  gentlemen. 

Dick  kept  as  close  to  him  as  possible,  except  at 
lecture  hours;  and  then,  as  far  as  he  could,  he 
handed  him  over  to  the  friendly  care  of  Gillespie, 
who  mounted  guard  in  turn,  and  seemed  to  enter 
silently  into  the  spirit  of  the  situation.  As  much 
as  possible,  on  the  other  hand,  Dick  avoided  for 
those  days  Gillingham  and  Faussett's  set,  whose 
only  wish,  he  felt  sure,  would  be  to  draw  his 
father  into  wild  talk  about  the  Plantagenet  pedi- 
gree— a  subject  which  Dick  himself,  in  spite  of  his 
profound  faith,  had  the  good  sense  to  keep  always 
most  sedulously  in  the  background. 

For  the  first  three  days  Dick  was  enabled  to 
write  nightly  and  report  to  Maud  that  so  far  all 
went  well,  and  there  were  no  signs  of  a  catastrophe. 
But  on  the  fourth  day,  as  ill-luck  would  have  it, 
Gillingham  came  round  to  Faussett's  rooms  full 
of  a  chance  discovery  he  had  that  moment  lighted 
upon. 

'Why,  who'd  ever  believe  it?*  he  cried,  all 
agog.  *  This  man  Plantagenet,  who's  come  up  to 
see  his  son — the  Prince  of  the  Blood — is  a  decayed 
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writer,  a  man  of  letters  of  the  Alaric  Watts  and 
Leigli  Hunt  period,  not  unheard  of  in  liis  day  as 
an  inflated  essayist.  I  know  a  lot  of  his  stuif  by 
heart — Hazlitt-and-water  sort  of  style  ;  De  Quincey 
gone  mad,  with  a  touch  of  Bulwer.  Learnt  it 
when  I  was  a  boy,  and  we  lived  at  Constantinople. 
He's  the  man  who  used  to  gush  under  the  name  of 
Barry  Neville  !' 

*  How  did  you  find  it  out  f  Faussett  inquired, 
all  eagerness. 

*  Why,  I  happened  to  turn  out  a  "  Dictionary  of 
Pseudonyms  "  at  the  Union  just  now,  in  search  of 
somebody  else ;  and  there  the  name  Flantagenet 
caught  my  eye  by  chance.  So  of  course  I  read, 
and,  looking  closer,  I  found  this  fact  about  the  old 
man  and  his  origin.  It's  extremely  interesting. 
So,  to  make  quite  sure,  I  boarded  Flantagenet 
five  minutes  ago  with  the  point-blank  question. 
"  Hullo,  Prince,"  said  I,  "  I  see  your  father's  Barry 
Neville,  the  writer."  He  coloured  up  to  his  eyes, 
as  he  does — it's  a  charming  girlish  trick  of  his; 
but  he  admitted  the  impeachment.  There !  he's 
crossing  the  quad  now.  I  wonder  what  the  dickens 
he's  done  with  his  governor !' 
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'I'll  run  up  to  his  rooms  and  see,'  Faussett 
answered,  laughing.  *  He  keeps  the  oM  fellow 
pretty  close — in  cotton  wool,  so  to  speak.  Won't 
trust  him  out  alone,  and  sets  Gillespie  to  watch 
him.  But  an  Exeter  man  tells  me  he's  seen  the 
same  figure  down  at  a  place  called  Chiddingwick, 
where  he  lives,  in  Surrey ;  and  according  to  him, 
he's  a  rare  old  buffer.  I'll  go  and  make  his  ac- 
quaintance, now  his  R'yal  Highness  has  gone  off 
unattended  to  lecture ;  w  e'U  have  some  sport  out 
of  him.' 

And  he  disappeared,  brimming  over,  up  the  steps 
of  the  New  Buildings. 

All  that  afternoon,  in  fact,  Ricliard  noticed  for 
himself  that  some  change  had  come  over  his 
father's  spirit.  Mr.  Plantagenet  was  more  silent, 
and  yet  even  more  grandiose  and  regal  than  ever. 
He  hadn't  been  drinking,  thank  Heaven — not  quite 
so  bad  as  that,  for  Dick  knew  only  too  well  the 
signs  of  drink  in  his  father's  face  and  hib  father's 
actions ;  but  he  had  altered  in  demeanour,  some- 
how, and  was  puffed  up  with  personal  dignity  even 
more  markedly  than  usual.  He  sat  in,  and  talked 
a  great  deal  about  the  grand  days  of  his  youth,  and 
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he  dwelt  so  much  upon  the  past  glories  of  Lady 
Postlethwaite's  salon  and  the  people  he  used  to 
meet  there  that  Dick  began  to  wonder  what  on 
earth  it  portended. 

*  You'll  come  round  to  my  rooms,  father,  after 
Hall?'  he  asked  at  last,  as  Mr.  Plantagenet  rose 
to  leave  just  before  evening  chapel.  *  Gillespie  '11 
be  here,  and  one  or  two  other  fellows.' 

Mr.  Plantagenet  smiled  dubiously. 

*  No,  no,  my  boy,'  he  answered  in  his  lightest 
and  airiest  manner.  *  You  must  excuse  me.  This 
evening,  you  must  really  excuse  me.  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  Richard ' — with  profound  importance — 

*  I  have  an  engagement  elsewhere.' 

*  An  engagement,  father !  You  have  an  engage- 
ment!     And  in   Oxford,  too,'  Dick  faltered  out. 

•  Why,  how  on  earth  can  you  have  managed  to  pick 
up  an  engagement  ?' 

Mr.  Plantagenet  drew  himself  up  as  he  was  wont 
to  do  for  the  beginning  of  a  quadrille,  and,  assum- 
ing an  air  of  offended  dignity,  replied  with  much 
hauteur : 

'  1  am  not  in  the  habit,  Richard,  of  accounting 
for  my  engagements,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  to 
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my  own  children.  I  am  of  age,  I  fancy.  Finding 
myself  here  at  Oxford  in  a  congenial  society — in 
the  society  to  which  I  may  venture  o  say  I  was 
brought  up,  and  of  which,  but  for  unfortunate 
circumstances,  I  ought  always  to  have  made  a 
brilliant  member  —  finding  myself  here  in  my 
natural  surroundings,  I  repeat,  I  have,  of  '^^^urse, 
inched  vp,  as  you  coarsely  put  it,  a  few  private 
acquaintances  on  my  own  account.  I'm  not  so 
entirely  dependent  as  you  suppose  upon  you, 
Richard,  for  my  introduction  to  Oxford  society. 
My  own  personal  qualities  and  characteristics,  I 
hope,  go  a  little  way,  at  least,  towards  securing  me 
respect  and  consideration  in  whatever  socia  sur- 
roundings I  may  happen  to  be  mixing.' 

And  Mr.  Plantagenet  shook  out  a  clean  white 
cambric  pocket  -  handkerchief  ostentatiously,  to 
wipe  his  eyes,  in  which  a  slight  dew  was  supposed 
to  have  insensibly  collected  at  the  thought  of 
Eichard's  unfilial  depreciation  of  his  qualities  and 
opportunities. 

*  I'm  sorry  I've  offended  you,  father,'  Dick 
answered  hastily.  '  I'm  sure  I  didn't  mean  to. 
But  I  do  hope— I  do  hope — if  you'll  allow  me  to 
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say  so,  you're  not  going  round  to  spend  the 
evening — at  any  other  undergraduate's  rooms — 
not  at  Gillingham's  or  Faussett's.' 

Mr.  Plantagenet  shuffled  uneasily :  in  point  of 
fact,  he  looked  very  much  as  he  had  been  wont  to 
look  in  days  gone  by,  when  the  landlady  at  the 
White  Horse  inquired  of  him  now  and  again  how 
soon  he  intended  to  settle  his  little  account  for 
brandy-and-sodas. 

*  I  choose  my  own  acquaintances,  Kichard,'  he 
answered,  with  as  much  dignity  as  he  could  easily 
command.  *  I  don't  permit  myself  to  be  dictated 
to  in  matters  like  this  by  my  own  children.  Your 
neighbour  Mr.  Faussett  appears  to  me  a  very 
inteUigent  and  gentlemanly  young  man  :  a  young 
man  such  as  I  was  accustomed  to  associate  with 
myself  in  my  own  early  days,  before  I  married 
your  poor  dear  mother  :  not  like  your  set,  Richard, 
who  are  far  from  being  what  I  myself  consider 
thoroughly  gentlemanly.  Mere  professional  young 
men,  your  set,  my  dear  boy :  very  worthy,  no  doubt, 
and  hard-working,  and  respectable,  like  this  excel- 
lent Gillespie;  but  not  with  that  cachet,  that 
indefinable  something,  that  invisible  hall-mark  of 
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true  blood  and  breeding,  that  I  observe  with 
pleasure  in  your  neighbour  Faussett.  It's  not 
your  fault,  my  poor  boy :  I  recognise  freely  that 
it's  not  your  fault.  You  take  after  your  mother. 
She's  a  dear  good  soul,  your  mother ' — pocket- 
handkerchief  lightly  applied  again  —  *  but  she's 
not  a  Plantagenet,  Bichard :  she's  not  a  Planta- 
genet.' 

And  with  this  parting  shot  neatly  delivered 
point-blank  at  Dick's  crimson  face,  the  offended 
father  sailed  majestically  out  of  the  room  and 
strode  down  the  staircase. 

Dick's  cheek  was  hot  and  red  with  mingled 
pride  and  annoyance;  but  he  answered  nothing. 
Far  be  it  from  him  to  correct  or  rebuke  by  word 
or  aeed  the  living  Head  of  the  House  of  Plan- 
tagenet. 

*  I  hope  to  God,'  he  thought  to  himself  piteously, 
*  Faussett  hasn't  asked  him  on  purpose  to  try 
and  make  an  exhibition  of  him.  But  what  on 
earth  else  can  he  have  wanted  to  ask  him  for,  I 
wonder  ?' 

At  that  very  same  moment  faussett  was  stopping 
Trevor  Gillingham   in   the  Chapel  Quad   with   a 
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characteristic  invitation  for  a  wine -party  that 
evening. 

*  Drop  in  and  have  a  glass  of  claret  with  me 
after  Hall,  Gillingham,'  he  said,  laughing.  *  I've 
got  a  guest  coming  to-night.  I've  asked  Plan- 
tagenet's  father  round  to  my  rooms  at  eight. 
He'll  be  in  splendid  form.  He's  awfully  amus- 
ing when  he  talks  at  his  ease,  I'm  told.  Do  come 
and  give  us  one  of  your  rousing  recitations. 
I  want  to  make  things  as  lively  as  I  can,  you 
know.' 

Gillingham  smiled  the  tolerant  smile  of  the  Born 
Poet. 

'All  right,  my  dear  boy,'  he  answered.  'I'll 
come.  It'll  be  stock-in-trade  to  me,  no  doubt,  for 
an  unborn  drama.  Though  Plantagenet's  not  half 
a  bad  sort  of  fellow,  after  all,  when  you  come  to 
know  him,  in  spite  of  his  smugging.  Still,  I'll 
come,  and  look  on :  an  experience,  of  course,  is 
always  an  experience.  The  poet's  life  must  neces- 
sarily be  made  up  of  infinite  experiences.  Do  you 
think  Shakespeare  always  kept  to  the  beaten  path 
of  humanity?  A  poet  can't  afford  it.  He  must 
see  some  good — of  a  sort — in  everything;  for  he 
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must  see  in  it  at  least  material  for  a  tragedy  or  a 
comedy.' 

With  which  comfortable  assurance  to  salve  his 
poetical  conscience  the  Born  Bard  strolled  off,  in 
cap  and  gown,  with  an  easy  lounging  gait,  to  even- 
ing chapel. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


A   TRAGEDY   OH   A   COMEDY? 


*Mr.  Plantagenet  for  a  song!    Mr.  Plantagenet 
for  a  song  !    Hurrah  for  the  Plantagenet !' 

The  table  rang  with  the  knocking  of  knuckles 
and  the  low  cries  of  half-tipsy  boys  as  the  half- 
tipsy  old  man  rose  solemnly  before  them,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  deliver  himself  in  his  earliest  style  of 
his  famous  carol  of  *  Bet,  the  Bagman's  Daughter.' 
He  was  certainly  in  excellent  feather.  Standing 
tall  and  erect,  with  the  enlivenment  of  the  wine 
to  support  him  for  the  moment ;  all  the  creases 
smoothed  out  of  his  back,  and  half  the  wrinkles 
out  of  his  brow ;  even  his  coarse,  bloated  face 
softened  a  little  by  the  unusual  society  in  which 
he  found  himself,  Mr.  Plantagenet  sang  his  song 
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as  he  had  never  sung  it  at  the  Wliite  Horse  at 
Chiddmgwick,  with  great  verve,  go,  and  vigour. 
He  half  blushed  once  or  twice — at  least,  he  would 
have  blushed  if  his  cheeks  were  capable  of  getting 
much  redder — when  he  came  to  the  most  doubtful 
verses  of  that  very  doubtful  composition ;  but  the 
lads  beside  him  only  clapped  the  harder,  and  cried, 
*  Bravo !'  'Jolly  good  song!'  and  'Well  done,  Mr. 
Plantagenet !'  so  he  kept  through  bravely  to  the 
very  end,  singing,  as  he  had  never  sung  before  since 
he  was  a  promising  young  man  of  eight-and-twenty, 
the  lion  of  Lady  Postlethwaite's  dehghtful  enter- 
tainments. 

As  he  sat  down  a  perfect  chorus  of  applause  rent 
the  air,  and  Faussett,  anxious  not  to  let  so  good  an 
opportunity  slip  by,  took  occasion  to  fill  Mr.  Plan- 
tagenet's  glass  twice  over  in  succession :  once  during 
the  course  of  the  boisterous  song,  and  once  at  the 
end  to  reward  his  efforts. 

The  old  man  had  been  unusually  circumspect, 
for  him,  at  first,  for  he  vaguely  suspected  in  his 
own  mind  that  Faussett  might  have  asked  him 
there  on  purpose  to  make  him  drunk ;  and  though 
there  was  nothing  he  liked  better  than  an  oppor- 
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timity    of    attaining    that    supreme    end  of    his 
existence    at    somebody   else's    expense,    he    had 
still  some  faint  sense  of  self-respect  left,  linger- 
ing somewhere  in  some  unsuspected  back  corner 
of  his  poor  old  ruined  personality,   which  made 
him  loath  to   exhibit  his  shame  and  degradation 
before  so  many  well-bred  and  gentlemanly  young 
Oxonians.     But  as   time  wore  on,   and  the  lads 
applauded  all  his  jokes  and  songs  and  stories  to 
the  echo,  Mr.  Plantagenet's  heart  began  by  degrees 
to  soften.     He  was  wronging  these  ingenuous  and 
eminently  companionable  young  fellows.    He  was 
over-suspicious  in  supposing  they  wanted  to  make 
fun  of  him  or  to  get  fun  out  of  him.     They  had 
been  naturally  attracted  and  pleased  by  his  marked 
social  qualities  and  characteristics.     They  recog- 
nised in   him,   urder   all   disguises  of  capricious 
fortune,   a    gentleman  and    a  Plantagenet.      He 
helped  himself  complacently  to  another  glass  of 
sherry.    He  held  up  the  golden  liquid  and  glanced 
askance  at  the  light  through  it,  then  he  took  a 
delicate  sip  and  rolled  it  on  his  palate  apprecia- 
tively. 
It  was  not  very  good  sherry.    An  Oxford  wine- 
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merchant's  thirty-nix  shining  stuff  (for  under- 
graduate consumption)  can  hardly  be  regarded  as 
a  prime  brand  of  Spanish  vintage ;  but  it  was,  at 
least,  much  better  than  Mr.  Plantagenet  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  tasting  for  many  years  past,  and 
perhaps  his  palate  was  hardly  capable  any  longer 
of  distinguishing  between  the  nicer  flavours  of 
hocks  or  clarets.  He  put  his  glass  down  with 
rising  enthusiasm. 

*  Excellent  Amontillado !'  he  said,  pursing  up 
his  lips  with  the  air  of  a  distinguislied  connoisseur. 
*  Ex-cellent  Amontillado !  It's  a  very  long  time 
since  I  tasted  any  better.' 

^Vhich  was  perfectly  true,  as  far  as  it  went, 
though  not  exactly  in  the  nature  of  a  high  testi- 
monial to  the  character  of  the  wine. 

Now,  nothing  pleases  a  boy  of  twenty,  posing  as 
a  man,  so  much  as  to  praise  his  port  and  sherry. 
Knowing  nothing  about  the  subject  himself,  and 
inwardly  conscious  of  his  own  exceeding  ignorance, 
he  accepts  the  verdict  of  anybody  who  ventures 
upon  having  an  opinion  with  the  same  easy 
readiness  as  the  crowd  at  the  Academy  accepts 
the  judgment  of  anyone  present  who  says  aloud, 
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with  doj^niatic  certainty,  that  any  picture  in  the 
phice  is  well    r  ill  painted. 

*  It  is  good  sherry,'  Faussett  repeated,  much 
mollified.     '  Have  another  glass  !' 

Mr.  Plantagenet  assented,  and  leaned  back  in  an 
easy-chair  as  being  the  safest  place  from  which  to 
deliver  at  ease  his  tcsthetic  judgments  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  evening.  For  the  wine-party  was 
beginning  now  to  arrive  at  the  boisterous  stage. 
There  were  more  songs  to  follow,  not  all  of  them 
printable ;  and  there  was  loud,  dull  laughter,  and 
there  was  childish  pulling  of  bonbon  crackers,  and 
still  more  childish  shying  of  oranges  at  one  another's 
heads  across  the  centre  table.  The  fun  was  waxing 
fast  and  furious.  Mr.  Plantagenet  at  the  same 
time  was  waxing  hilarious. 

*  Gentlemen,'  he  said,  holding  his  glass  a  little 
obliquely  in  his  right  hand,  and  eyeing  it  with  his 
head  on  one  side  in  a  very  doubtful  attitude — 
*  Gentlemen.'  And  at  that  formal  beginning  a 
hush  of  expectation  fell  upon  the  flushed  faces 
of  the  noisy  lads,  ready  to  laugh  at  the  drunken 
old  man  who  might  have  been  the  father  of  any 
one  among  them. 
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'  Hush,  liuHh,  tliorc !  Mr.  Plantagonot  for  a 
Hi>OGch !'  FauHHott  shouted  aloud,  drumming  liiu 
^hiHB  on  the  table. 

'  Hear,  hear !'  Gillingliam  cried,  eclioinf»  tlio 
appeal  heartily.  *  The  Plantaj^enet  for  a  apeech  ! 
Give  us  a  speech,  Mr.  Plantagenet !' 

Gillingham  was  a  great  deal  soberer  than  any  of 
the  others,  but  he  was  anxious  to  make  notes 
internally  of  this  singular  phenomenon.  The 
human  intellect  utterly  sunk  and  degraded  by 
wine  and  debauchery  forms  a  psychological  study 
well  worthy  the  Born  Poet's  most  attentive  con- 
sideration. He  may  need  it  some  day  for  a  Lear 
or  an  Othello. 

Mr.  Plantagenet  struggled  up  manfully  upon  his 
shaky  legs.  *  Gentlemen,'  he  murmured,  in  a 
voice  a  little  thick,  to  be  sure,  with  drinking,  but 
still  preserving  that  exquisitely  clear  articulation 
for  which  Edmund  Plantagenet  had  always  been 
famous — 'Gentlemen,  it  gives  me  great  pleasure 
to  find  myself  at  last,  after  a  long  interval  of  com- 
parative eclipse,  in  such  exceedingly  congenial  and 
delightful  society.  In  fact,  I  may  say  in  the 
society  of    my    equals  —  yes,   gentlemen,   of    my 
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equals.  I  am  not  proud ;  I  will  put  it  simply 
"of  my  equals."  Time  was,  'tis  true,  when  the 
name  of  Plantagenet  would,  perhaps,  have  implied 
somothinj,'  more  than  mere  equality — but  I  pass 
that.  To  insist  upon  the  former  greatness  and 
distinction  of  one's  family  is  as  ill-bred  and  ob- 
trusive as  it  is  really  superfluous.  But  since  we 
here  this  evening  have  now  sunk  into  our  anec- 
dotage,  I  will  venture  to  narrate  to  you  a  little 
anecdote  ' — here  Mr.  Plantagenet  swayed  uneasily 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  and  Gillingham,  ever 
watchful,  propped  him  up  from  behind  with  much 
anxious  show  of  solicitous  politeness — *a  little 
anecdote  of  a  member  of  my  own  kith  and  kin, 
with  whose  name  you  are  all  doubtless  well  ac- 
quainted.     My  late  relative,  Edward  Plantagenet, 

the  Black  Prince ' 

At  the  mention  of  this  incongruous  association, 
most  seriously  delivered,  such  a  sudden  burst  of 
unanimous  laughter  broke  at  once  from  the  wliole 
roomful  of  unruly  boys  that  Mr.  Plantagenet, 
taken  aback,  felt  himself  quite  unable  to  continue 
his  family  reminiscences.  The  roar  of  amusement 
stunned  and  half  sobered  him.    He  drew  his  hand 
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across  his  forehead  with  a  reflective  air,  steadied 
himself  on  his  legs,  and,  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand,  looked  across  the  table  with  a  frown  at  the 
laughing  conspirators.  Then  a  light  seemed  to  dawn 
upon  him  spasmodically  for  a  moment ;  the  next, 
again,  it  had  faded  away.  He  forgot  entirely  the 
thread  of  his  story,  gazed  around  him  impotently 
with  a  bland  smile  of  wonder,  and  sank  back  into 
his  chair  at  last  with  the  offended  dignity  of  hope- 
less drunkenness.  It  was  a  painful  and  horrible 
sight.  To  hide  his  confusion  he  filled  his  glass  up 
once  more  with  the  profoundest  solemnity,  tossed 
it  off  at  a  gulp  to  prevent  spilling  it,  and  glanced 
round  yet  again  upon  the  tittering  company,  as  if 
he  expected  another  round  of  generous  applause  to 
follow  his  efforts. 

*  He's  drunk  now,  anyhow — dead  drunk,'  one  of 
the  gentlemanly  and  congenial  young  fellows  half 
whispered  to  Gillingham.  *  Let's  mix  all  the  heel- 
taps for  hira  with  a  little  soapsuds,  and  make  him 
swallow  them  off  out  of  the  washhand  basin,  shall 
we?' 

Gillingham's  taste  wis  revolted  by  the  gross 
vulgarity  of  this  practical  suggestion.     '  No,  no  !' 
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he  replied,  without  attempting  to  conceal  his 
genuine  disgust ;  *  have  you  no  respect  at  all  for  his 
age  and  his  degradation?  Don't  you  know  that 
a  drunken  old  man  is  too  sacred  a  thing  to  be 
made  the  common  butt  of  your  vulgar  ridicule? 
Dionysus  was  a  great  god— a  great  god  in  his  cups 
— and  even  Silenus  still  retains  the  respect  due  to 
gray  hairs.  Let  him  alone,  I  say ;  he  has  lowered 
himself  enough,  ar"  more  than  enough,  already, 
without  your  trying  to  lower  him  any  further.' 

'  Why,  you  helped  in  the  fun  as  well  as  we  did,' 
Westall  answered,  grumbling.  *  You  needn't  try  to 
go  and  mpwke  yourself  out  such  a  saint  as  all  that 
affor  it's  done  and  finished,  for  it  was  you  who  got 
him  on  his  legs  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  anyhow.' 

'  Shakespeare  must  have  studied  his  Falstaff  at 
all  moments  and  in  all  phases,'  Gillingham  replied 
oracularly,  with  his  gravest  irony ;  *  but  I  refuse  to 
believe  he  ever  conspired  with  a  set  of  young 
blockheads  at  the  Boar  in  Eastcheap  to  mix  dregs 
of  sherris  sack  with  beer  and  soapsuds  in  a 
common  washhand  basin  for  Green  or  Marlowe. 
The  Born  Poet  observes ;  he  does  not  insti- 
gate.' 
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*Hush,  hush!'  Faussett  cried  agam.  'Mr. 
Plantagenet  is  going  to  address  us.  Another 
speech  from  the  Plantagenet !' 

'Hear,  hear!'  Gillingham  echoed  as  before. 
'  More  experiences,  more  experien(;es  !  Life  is  wide, 
and  its  reflection  must  be  many-sided  ;  we  want  all 
experiences  harmoniously  combined  to  produce  the 
poet,  the  philosopher,  and  the  ruler.' 

*  Gentlemen,'  Mr.  Plantagenet  began  afresh, 
rising  feebly  to  his  legs  and  gazing  around  upon 
the  assembled  little  crowd  in  puzzled  bewilderment, 
*  I'm  not  quite  myself  this  evening,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  ;  my  old  complaint,  my  old  complaint, 
gentlemen.'  Here  he  laid  his  hand  pathetically 
upon  his  heart,  amid  a  chorus  of  titters.  *  (jentle- 
men,  choose  your  partners.  Bow,  and  fall  into 
places.  Eight  bars  before  beginning,  then  advance 
in  couples — right,  left — down  the  middle.  I'll 
strike  up  immediately.  My  violin,  my  violin! 
what  have  you  done  with  it,  gentlemen  ?' 

'Gracious  heavens!'  Gillingham  cried,  looking 
over  to  Faussett,  and  haidly  more  than  half 
whispering  ;  *  why,  don't  you  understand  ?  the 
man's    a   dancing-master.     He    thinks   we're    his 
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pupils,   and   he'H    going  to    make   ub   dance   the 
lancers  !' 

*  By  Jove,  so  ho  is !'  Faussett  exclaimed, 
delighted  at  this  new  development  of  the  situation. 

*  Let's  humour  him.  Fall  into  places,  and  let's 
hive  the  lancers.  Here,  Tremenheere,  you  be  my 
partner.' 

But  before  they  could  carry  out  this  ingenious 
arrangement  Mr.  Plantagenet  had  suddenly  dis- 
covered his  mistake,  and  sat  down,  or,  rather,  sank 
with  Gillingham's  assistance  into  his  easy-chair, 
where  he  sat  now  once  more,  blankly  smiling  a 
vacuous  and  impenetrable  smile  upon  the  up- 
roarious company. 

*  Stick  him  out  in  the  yard  !'  *  Pour  cold  water 
over  him !'  *  Give  him  a  dose  of  cayenne !' 
*  Turn  his  coat  inside  out,  and  send  liim  to  ihid  his 
way  home  with  a  label  pinned  upon  him  !'  shouted 
a  wliole  chorus  of  congenial  and  gentlemanly 
young  fellows  in  varying  voices,  with  Viirying 
suggestions  tV  completing  the  degradation  of  the 
poor  drunken  old  creature 

'  No !'  Gillingham  thundered  out  in  a  voice  of 
si'preme  .jtommand  ;  '  do  nothing  of  the  sort.     You 
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wretched  Philistines,  you've  had  your  fun  out  of 
him ;  and  precious  poor  fun  it  is,  too — all  you, 
who  are  not  students  of  human  nature.  You've 
got  to  leave  him  alone,  now,  I  tell  you,  and  give 
him  time  to  recover. — Here,  Faussett,  lend  me  a 
hand  with  him  ;  he's  sound  asleep.  Let's  put  him 
over  here  to  sleep  it  off  upon  the  sofa.' 

Faussett  ol)eyed  without  a  word,  and  they  laid 
the  old  man  out  at  full  length  on  the  couch  to  sleep 
off  his  first  drowsiness. 

*  Now  draw  him  a  bottle  of  neat  seltzer,' 
Gillingham  went  on  with  a  commanding  air ; 
'you've  got  to  get  him  out  of  college  somehow 
before  twelve  o'clock,  you  know  ;  and  it's  better  for 
yourselves  to  get  him  out  sober.  There'll  be  a 
precious  hot  row  if  he  goes  out  so  drunk  that  the 
porter  has  to  help  iiim,  and  worse  still  if  the  scouts 
come  in  and  find  him  here  in  your  rooms  to- 
morrow morning.' 

This  common-sense  argument,  though  coming 
iroi'i  fhe  Born  Poet,  seemed  so  far  cogent  to  the 
ii.ilf-tiptn  'ad.s  that  they  forthwith  exerted  them- 
tjclvef)  to  une  utmost  of  their  power  in  drawing  the 
selt         and   to   holding   it   to   Mr.    Plantagenet's 
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unwilling  lips.  After  a  time  the  old  man  half 
woke  up  again  dreamily,  and  then  Gillingham  set 
to  work  to  try  a  notable  experiment. 

*  Have  you  ever  heard  of  J3arry  Neville,  Westall  ?' 
he  asked,  looking  hard  at  him. 

*  Neville  ?  Neville  ?'  Westall  murmured,  turning 
the  name  over  dubiously.  *  Well,  no,  I  don't  think 
so.     Of  this  college  ?' 

'Of  this  college!'  Gillingham  echoed  contemptu- 
ously. '  Of  this  college  indeed !  No,  not  of  this 
college.  The  ideas  of  most  Durham  men  seem  to 
be  bounded  strictly  by  the  four  blessed  walls  of  this 
particular  college !  I  thought  you  wouldn't  know 
him  ;  I  guessed  as  much.  And  yet  he  had  once  a 
European  reputation.  Barry  Neville,'  raising  his 
voice  so  that  Mr.  Plantagenet  should  hear  him 
distinctly — 'Barry  Neville  was  an  able  essayist, 
poet  and  journalist  of  the  middle  period  of  this 
present  century.' 

*  Well  ?'  Westall  went  on  inquiringly. 

'  Well,'  Gillingham  answered,  nodding  his  head 
with  a  mysterious  look  towards  the  half-awakened 
drunkard,  who  had  started  up  at  the  sound  of  that 
familiar  name,  *  there  he  lies  over  on  the  sofa.' 
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This  last  was  inurniured  below  his  breath  to  the 
otlier  lads,  so  that  Mr.  Plantagenet  didn't  catch  it 
in  his  further  corner. 

'  I'm  going  to  try  the  effect  of  a  bit  of  his  own 
writing  upon  him  to-night,'  Gillingham  continued 
quietly.  *  I'm  going  to  see  whether  it'll  rouse 
him,  or  whether  he'll  even  recognise  it. — Here, 
you  men,  stop  your  row.  I'm  thinking  of  giving 
yon  a  little  recitation.' 

*  Hear,  hear  !'  Faussett  cried,  languidly  interested 
in  the  ntrango  oxporimont.  '  CJillingliam  for  a 
recitation !  —  Von  l(now,  Mr.  Plantagoiiot,  our 
friend  Oillinghain,  the  JJoni  i'oot,  is  colel^rated 
as  one  of  tlin  fiiinst  and  most  versatile  reciters 
in  {ill  England.' 

'What's  he  going  to  give  us?'  Mr.  Plantagenet 
asked,  endeavouring  to  scorn  quite  widc-awako, 
and  to  UHHUMMi  a  carefully  critical  attitude. 

'A  piece  from  a  forgotten  author,'  (iiiliiighani 
answered  with  quiet  dignity.  And  tiien,  mount- 
ing upon  the  table,  and  ensuring  silence  by  a' 
look  or  two  flung  with  impartial  aim  at  the  IioimIs 
of  all  those  who  still  continued  to  talk  or  gig^i^s  ho 
began,  in  his  clear,  loud,  sonorous  voice,  to  deliver 
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with  very  effective  rhetoric  a  flashy  show-piece, 
which  he  had  long  known  by  heart  among  his 
immense  repertory,  from  the  '  Collected  Essays  of 
Barry  Neville.' 

* "  But  of  all  the  terrible  downfalls  which  this 
world  encloses  for  the  eye  of  the  attentive  and 
observant  spectator,  what  downfall,  I  ask,  can 
be  more  terrible  or  more  ghastly  than  tliat  in- 
evitable decadence  from  the  golden  hopes  and 
aspirations  of  youth,  to  the  dreary  realities  and 
blasted  ideals  of  dishonoured  age '?  For  tho  young 
man,  this  prosaic  planet  floats  joyously  and  lightly 
down  a  buoyant  atmosphere  of  purpled  clouds ;  his 
oxuJ^erant  fancy  gilds  the  common  earth  as  the 
dying  sunlight  gilds  the  evening  waters  with  broad 
streets  and  paths  of  refulgent  glory.  To  tho  old 
map,  the  Hun  itself  has  fadrd  slowly,  but  hope- 
lessly, OMi  (»f  tlie  twilight  heavens:  dark  and 
niuiky  fogs,  risen  from  behind  ilin  itliadows  of  tliat 
nnkuo\v\»  future,  iiavo  obncured  and  disllgui'oil  wJMi 
their  dark  exhalations  the  bright  imaginings  of  his 
joyous  springtide:  evil  habits,  liegun  in  Ibe  mure 
ruah  of  youthful  spirits,  have  'lung  to  and  clogged 
the   marred  wings   of   his   soul,    till    at   last,  dis- 
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heartened,  dingraced,  unhonoured  and  unfriondod, 
he  drifts  gradually  onward  down  the  unrolonting 
stream  of  the  years  to  that  final  cataract  whore  all 
his  hopes,  alike  of  time  and  of  eternity,  are  doomed 
to  be  finally  wrecked  and  confounded  together  in 
one  unutterable  and  irretrievable  ruin. 

*  "  Nay,  think  not,  young  man,  that,  because  you 
are  gay  and  bright  and  vital  to-day,  you  will  find 
the  path  of  life  throughout  as  smooth  and  easy  as 
you  find  it  now  at  the  very  start  or  outset  of  your 
appointed  pilgrimage.  Tiiose  juicy  fruits  that 
stretch  so  temptingly  by  the  bosky  wayside — those 
golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides  that  hang  so 
lusciously  from  the  bending  boughs — those  cool 
draughts  that  spring  so  pellucid  from  yon  welling 
fountain — those  fair  nymphs  that  bid  you  loiter  so 
often  among  the  roses  and  eglantines  of  yon  shady 
bowers — all,  all,  though  they  smile  so  innocent 
and  so  attractive,  are  but  deceitful  allurements  to 
delay  your  feet  and  intoxicate  your  senses,  toils  to 
lead  you  aside  from  the  straight  but  thorny  road 
of  right  and  duty  into  the  brighter  but  deadly 
track  of  fatal  self-indulgence.  Yet,  above  all 
things,  if  you  would  be  wise,  0  youth !  shun  that 
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sparldiiif,'  beaker,  which  tliu  cunniiij,'  tempter,  like 
ComuB  in  the  masque,  holds  out  to  you  too  en- 
ticii  {^'ly  to  quench  your  ardent  thirst:  quaff  it  not, 
though  it  dance  and  glitter  so  merrily  in  the  sun- 
light, for  there  is  death  in  tlie  cup ;  it  leads  you 
on  slowly  and  surely  to  the  dishonoured  grave ;  it 
loses  you,  one  after  another,  health,  wealth,  and 
youth,  and  friends,  and  children ;  it  covers  you 
with  shame,  disgrace,  and  humiliation,  and  in  the 
end  this,  thin,  Tins  is  the  miserable  plight  to  which 
it  iinally  reduces  what  may  once  have  been  a  man 
of  birth,  of  learning,  of  genius,  and  of  reputation."  ' 
It  was  a  tawdry  bit  of  cheap  rhetoric  enough,  to 
be  sure,  penned  by  Edmund  Plantagenet  in  his 
palmiest  days,  when  he  still  cherished  his  dream 
of  literary  greatness,  in  feeble  imitation  of  De 
Quincey's  rounded  and  ornate  periods;  but  deli- 
vered as  Trevor  Gillingham  knew  how  to  deliver 
the  merest  tinsel,  with  rolling  voice  and  profound 
intonations  of  emotion,  it  struck  even  those  grace- 
less, half-tipsy  undergraduates  as  a  perfect  burst  of 
the  divinest  eloquence.  They  didn't  notice  at  the 
moment  its  cheap  effectiveness,  its  muddled  meta- 
phorB,  its  utter  vulgarity  of  idea  and  expression  ; 
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they  wore  takon  unexpectedly  by  itH  vivid  aeparate 
elements,  its  false  gallop  of  prose,  its  quick  turns 
of  apostrophe,  exhortation  and  sentimentalisni,  its 
tricky   outer   semblance  of    poetical    phraseolo^^y. 
And  Gillingham  knew  how  to  make  the  very  best 
of  it :  pointing  now  with  his  left  hand  upward  to 
the  golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides  hanging  from 
the  imaginary   branches  of  trees  overhead  ;  now 
with  his  right  to  one  side  toward  the  fair  nymphs 
loitering    unperceived    in    their    invisible    bowers 
among  the  Carlsbad  plums;  and  now  again  with 
both  together  downwards  towards  the  awful  abyss 
that  he  seemed  to  behold  opening  unseen  upon  the 
carpet  before  him.   And  when  at  last  he  reached  the 
weak  and  tawdry  climax,  *  thin,  this  is  the  plight 
to  which  it  finally  reduces  a  man  of  genius,'  he 
gave  fresh  point  to  the  words  by  turning  his  fore- 
finger relentlessly  and  reproachfully  toward  the 
very    author  who    wrote    them,   the    now    fully- 
awakened  and  listening  dancing-master. 

And  Edmund  Plantagenet  himself  ?  Sitting  up, 
half  recumbent,  upon  the  bare  little  sofa,  with 
bloodshot  eyes  gazing  out  straight  in  front  of  him, 
he  seemed  transfixed  and  spell-bound  by  the  sudden 
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Boimfl  of  his  own  young  words  coming  back  to  him 
80  unexpectedly  acrosH  the  gulf  of  blighted  hopes 
and  forgotten  aspirations.  Listening  eagerly  with 
strained  ears  to  Gillingham's  high  and  measured 
cadences,  the  old  man  felt  for  a  moment  inspired 
with  a  new  and  strange  admiration  for  his  own  un- 
recognised eloquence.  The  phrases,  though  he 
remembered  them  well,  seemed  to  him  far  finer 
than  when  he  first  had  written  them — and  so 
indeed  they  were,  transfigured  and  reduced  to  a 
semblan  e  of  higher  meaning  by  the  practised 
reciter's  stirring  elocution.  The  reciter  had  pro- 
duced a  deeper  effect  than  he  intended.  One 
minute  the  old  man  sat  there  silent  after  Gilling- 
ham  had  finished,  looking  round  him  defiantly 
with  his  bloated  red  face  upon  those  now  sobered 
boys;  then,  with  an  unwonted  burst  of  energy 
and  fire,  he  cried  aloud  in  a  tone  of  suppressed 
passion : 

*  Lads,  lads,  he  says  the  truth  !  He  says  the 
truth !  Every  word  of  it.  Do  you  know  who 
wrote  that  magnificent  passage  of  English  rhetoric 
he  has  just  repeated  to  you?  Do  you  know  who 
wrote  it?     It  was  me,  we,  me,  the  last  of  the 
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Plantagenets !  And  he  knows  it.  He's  been  re- 
citing it  now  to  shame  and  disgrace  me  in  my 
bUghted  old  age.  But,  still — he  has  done  wisely. 
He  thought  I  was  past  shaming.  Lads,  lads,  I'm 
not  past  it.  I  remember  well  when  I  wrcoe  that 
passap;e — and  many  another  as  fine,  or  finer,  But 
that's  all  gone  now,  and  what  am  I  to-day?  A 
miserable  drunken,  old  country  dancing-master, 
that  a  pack  of  irreverent  Oxford  boys  ask  up  to 
their  rooms  to  make  fun  of  him  by  getting  him  to 
drink  himself  silly.  But  when  I  wrote  that  passage 
I  was  young,  and  full  of  hope,  and  an  author,  and 
a  gentleman.  Yes,  boys,  a  gentleman.  I  knew  all 
the  best  men  and  women  of  my  time,  and  they 
thought  well  of  me,  and  prophesied  fair  things  for 
me  not  a  few.  Ah,  yes,  you  may  smile,  but  I 
remember  to-night  how  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
himself  took  me  once  by  the  hand  in  those  days, 
and  laid  his  honoured  palms  on  my  head,  and  gave 
me  his  blessing.  And  finely  it's  been  fulfilled !' 
he  added  bitterly.  *  And  finely  it's  been  fulfilled — 
as  you  see  this  evening !' 

He  rose,  steady  now  and  straight  as  an  arrow, 
shaking  his  long  gray  hair  fiercely  off  his  fore- 
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head,    and    glaring    with    angry  eyes  at  Trevor 
GiUingham. 

*  Come,  come,'  he  said ;  *  you've  had  your  fun 
out,  boys  ;  you've  seen  the  humiliation  of  a  ruined 
old  man.  You've  gloated  over  the  end  of  some- 
body better  to  begin  with  than  any  one  of  you  is 
or  ever  will  be,  if  you  live  to  be  twice  as  old 
as  Methuselah ;  and  now  you  may  go  to  your  own 
rooms,  and  sleep  your  own  silly  debauch  off  at 
your  leisure.  I  will  go,  too.  I  have  learned  some- 
thing to-night.  I  have  learned  that  Edmund 
Plantagenet's  spirit  isn't  as  wholly  dead  or  as 
broken  as  you  thought  it,  and  as  he  thought  it, 
and  I'm  glad  for  my  own  sake,  Mr.  GiUingham,  to 
have  learned  it.  Good-night,  and  good-bye  to  you 
all,  young  gentlemen.  You  won't  have  the  chance 
to  mock  an  old  man's  shame  again,  if  I  can  help 
it.  But  go  on  as  you've  begun — go  on  as  you've 
begun,  my  fine  fellows,  and  your  end  will  be  ten 
thousand  times  worse  than  mine  is.  Why,'  with  a 
burst  of  withering  indignation,  *  when  I  was  your 
age,  you  soulless,  senseless,  tipsy  young  repro- 
bates, I'd  have  had  too  much  sense  of  shame  to 
get  my   passing  amusement  out  of  the  pitiable 
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degradation  of  a  man  who  might  fairly  have  been 
my  grandfather !' 

He  walked  to  the  door,  upright,  without  flinch- 
ing, and  turned  the  handle,  as  sober  for  the 
minute  as  if  he  hadn't  tasted  a  single  glass  of 
sherry.  Gillingham,  thoroughly  frightened  now, 
tried  his  best  to  stop  him. 

*  I'm  sorry  I've  hurt  your  feelings,  Mr.  Plan- 
tagenet,'  he  stammered  out,  conscious  even  as  he 
spoke  how  weak  and  thin  were  his  own  excuses  by 
the  side  of  the  old  man's  newly -quickened  indig- 
nation. *  I — I  didn't  mean  to  offend  you.  I 
wanted  to  see — to  see  what  efifect  a  few  of  your 
own  powerful  words  and  periods  would  produce 
upon  you,  falling  so  unexpectedly  on  yoi.r  ear  in  a 
society  where  you  probably  imagined  you  had 
never  been  heard  of.  I — I  intended  it  merely  as  a 
delicate  compliment.' 

Edmund  Plantagenet  answered  him  never  a 
word,  but  with  a  profound  bow  that  had  nothing 
of  the  dancing-master  in  it,  but  a  great  deal  of  the 
angry  courtesy  of  fifty  years  since,  shut  the  door 
sternly  in  his  face,  and  turned  to  descend  the 
winding  stone  staircase. 
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*  I'm  afraid  we've  done  it  now,  Faussett,'  Trevor 
Gillingham  exclaimed,  with  a  very  white  face, 
tm*ning  round  to  the  awed  and  silent  company. 
*  I  hope  to  goodness  he  won't  go  and  do  himself 
some  mischief !' 

*  Too  drank  for  that,'  Faussett  answered  care- 
lessly. *  By  the  time  he's  got  downstairs  he'll 
forget  all  about  it,  and  reel  home  to  his  lodgings 
as  well  as  he  can ;  he'll  never  remember  a  word 
to-mc""OW  morning.' 

A  minute  later  the  door  opened  with  a  slight 
knock,  and  .  .  .  Richard  Plantagenet  entered,  pale 
and  trembling. 

*  My  father,'  he  cried,  looking  about  the  room 
with  a  restless  glance — *  what  have  you  done  Vv^ith 
my  father  ?  I  heard  his  voice  as  I  passed  below 
your  windows  outside  college  a  minute  ago. — 
Where's  he  gone,  Gillingham  ?  What's  he  been 
doing  in  these  rooms  with  you  ?' 

*  Mr.  Plantagenet  has  been  spending  the  evening 
as  my  guest,'  Faussett  answered,  trying  to  look  as 
unconcerned  as  possible ;  '  but  he's  just  now  left, 
and  I  believe  he's  gone  home  to  his  own  lodgings.' 

Dick  drew  back  in  horror.    He  knew  from  the 
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sound  of  his  father's  voice  something  very  un- 
wonted and  terrible  had  happened.  Though  he 
had  not  jaught  a  single  word,  never  before  had  he 
heard  those  lips  speak  out  with  such  real  and  angry 
dignity,  and  he  trembled  for  the  result  of  so  strange 
an  adventure.  He  rushed  back  to  the  porter's 
lodge,  for  he  had  taken  a  stroll  outside  that 
evening  on  purpose,  lest  he  should  see  his  father 
the  laugling-stock  of  Faussett  and  his  com- 
panions. 

*  For  heaven's  sake,  porter  !'  he  cried  with 
fervour,  *  let  me  out — let  me  out — let  me  out,  or 
there  may  be  murder !' 

*  Very  sorry,  sir,'  the  porter  answered  with 
official  calmness  ;  *  the  clock's  gone  eleven.  Can't 
allow  you  out  now  without  leave  from  the  Dean, 
sir.' 

*  Then  Heaven  save  him!'  Eichard  cried,  wringing 
his  hands  in  helpless  terror ;  *  for  if  he  goes  out 
alone  like  that,  God  only  knows  what  may  become 
of  him  !' 

'If  you  mean  the  elderly  gentleman  from  Mr. 
Faussett's  rooms,  sir,'  the  porter  answered  cheer- 
fully, *  he  seemed  to  me  to  walk  out  quite  sober- 
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like    and     straight,    as    far     as    I    could    see, 
sir.' 

But  Dick  turned  and  rushed  wildly  to  his  own 
rooms  in  the  Back  Quad,  in  an  agony  of  suspense 
for  his  father's  safety. 
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Mr.  Plantagenet  had  missed  his  son  by  walking 
through  the  archway  of  the  Fellows'  Quad,  instead 
of  through  the  Brew  House.  He  emerged  from 
the  college  by  the  big  front  gate.  The  High 
Street  was  lighted  and  crowded ;  so  he  preferred 
to  turn  down  the  dark  lanes  and  alleys  at  the 
back  of  Christ  Church,  till  he  came  out  upon 
St.  Aldate's  and  the  road  to  the  river.  Somewhat 
sobered  as  he  still  was  by  the  unwonted  excitement 
of  that  curious  episode,  he  found  the  sherry  once 
more  beginning  to  gain  the  upper  hand;  it  was 
hard  for  him  to  walk  erect  and  straight  along  the 
pavement  of  St.  Aldate's,  where  a  few  small  shops 
still  stood  open — for  it  was  Saturday  night — and  a 
few  people  still  loitered  about  in  little  knots  at  the 
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corners.  With  an  effort,  however,  he  managed  to 
maintain  the  perpendicular  till  he  reached  Folly 
Bridge  ;  then  he  turned  in  at  the  wicket  that  leads 
down  from  the  main  road  to  the  little  tow-path 
along  the  dark  and  silent  bank  of  the  swollen 
Isis. 

But  if  Edmund  Plantagenet's  legs  were  a  trifle 
unsteady,  his  heart  was  all  afire  with  wrath  and 
remorse  at  this  dramatic  interlude.  For  the  first 
time  in  so  many  years  he  began  to  think  bitterly 
to  himself  of  his  wasted  opportunities  and  ruined 
talents.  Such  as  they  were,  he  had  really  and 
truly  wasted  them  ;  and  though  perhaps,  after  all, 
they  were  never  much  to  boast  of,  time  had  been 
when  Edmund  Plantagenet  thought  highly  indeed 
of  them.  Nay,  in  his  heart  of  hearts  the  broken 
old  dancing-master  thought  highly  of  them  still,  in 
spite  of  everything  during  all  those  long  years. 
There  were  nights  when  he  lay  awake  sobering,  on 
his  hard  bed  at  home,  and  repeated  lovingly  to 
himself  the  *  Stanzas  to  Evelina '  which  he  had 
contributed  ages  ago  to  the  *  Book  of  Beauty,'  or  the 
*  Lines  on  the  Death  of  Wordsworth '  which  he 
printed  at  the  time  in  the  Yorkshire  Magazine,  with 
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a  profound  conviction  that  they  contained,  after 
all,  some  of  the  really  most  beautiful  and  least 
appreciated  poetry  in  the  English  language.  As  a 
rule,  Mr.  Plantagenet  was  fairly  contented  with 
himself  and  his  relics  of  character ;  it  was  society 
— harsh,  unfeeling,  stupid  society — that  he  blamed 
most  of  all  for  his  misfortunes  and  failures.  Still, 
to  every  one  of  us  there  come  now  and  then 
moments  of  genuine  self- revelation,  when  the 
clouds  of  egotism  and  perverse  misrepresentation, 
through  which  we  usually  behold  our  own  person- 
ality in  a  glorified  halo,  fade  away  before  the 
piercing  light  of  truer  introspective  analysis,  forced 
suddenly  upon  us  by  some  disillusioning  incident 
or  accident  of  the  moment ;  and  then,  for  one  brief 
flash,  we  have  the  misery  and  agony  of  really 
seeing  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  Such  days  may 
Heaven  keep  kindly  away  from  all  of  us  !  Such  a 
day  Edmund  Plantagenet  had  now  drearily  fallen 
upon.  He  wandered  wildly  down  the  dark  bank 
toward  Iffley  lasher,  his  whole  soul  within  him 
stirred  and  upheaved  with  volcanic  energy  by  the 
shame  and  disgrace  of  that  evening's  degradation. 
The  less  often  a  man  suffers  from  these  bouts  of 
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self-humiliation,  the  more  terrible  is  their  outburst 
when  they  finally  do  arrive  to  him.  Edmund 
Plantagenet,  loathing  and  despising  his  present 
self,  by  contrast  with  that  younger  and  idealized 
image  which  had  perhaps  never  really  existed  at 
all,  stumbled  in  darkness  and  despair  along  that 
narrow  path,  between  the  flooded  river  on  one  side 
and  the  fence  that  enclosed  the  damp  water- 
meadows  on  the  other,  still  more  than  half  drunk, 
and  utterly  careless  where  he  went  or  what  on 
earth  might  happen  to  him. 

The  river  in  parts  had  overflowed  its  banks,  and 
the  towing-path  for  some  yards  together  was  often 
under  water.  But  Mr.  Plantagenet,  never  pausing, 
walked,  slipped,  and  staggered  through  the  slush 
and  mud,  very  treacherous  under  foot,  knowing 
nothing,  heeding  nothing,  save  that  the  coolness 
about  his  ankles  seemed  to  revive  him  a  little  and 
to  sober  his  head  as  he  went  floundering  through 
it.  By-and-by  he  reached  the  Long  Bridges — a 
range  of  frail  planks  with  wooden  side-rails,  that 
lead  the  tow-path  across  two  or  three  broad 
stretches  of  back-water  from  the  Isis.  He  straggled 
across  somehow,  looking  down  every  now  and  then 
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into  the  Hwirling  water,  wlioro  the  stary  were  jimt 
rollected  in  quick  tlaHhing  eddies,  while  all  the  rest 
about  looked  black  as  night,  but,  oh  !  so  cool  and 
inviting  to  his  fevered  forehead.  So  he  wandered 
on,  fiercely  remorseful  within,  burning  hot  without, 
till  he  came  abrea  M  of  a  row  of  old  pollard-willows, 
close  beside  the  ed^'e  of  the  little  offshoot  at  IlHey 
lasher.  The  bank  was  damp,  but  he  sat  down 
upon  il  all  the  same,  and  grew  half  drowsy  as 
he  sat  with  the  mingled  effects  of  wine  and  indig- 
nation. 

After  awhile  he  rose,  and  stumbled  on  across  a 
bend  of  the  meadows  till  he  reached  the  river. 
Just  there  the  bank  was  very  slippery  and 
treacherous.  Even  a  sober  man  could  hardly  have 
kept  his  footing  on  it  in  so  dark  a  night.  *  One 
false  step,'  Edmund  Plantagenet  thought  to  him- 
self with  wild  despair,  *  and  there  would  be  an  end 
of  all  this  fooling.  One  false  step — and  splash  ! 
A  man  may  slip  any  day.  No  suicide  in  tumbling 
into  a  swollen  river  of  a  moonless  night  when  the 
bank's  all  flooded.' 

Still,  on  and  on  he  walked,  having  staggered  now 
far,  far  below  Mey,  and  away  towards  the  neigh- 
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bourhootl  of  Sandford  laaher.  Slippery  bank  all 
the  dibtaiice,  and  head  growing  dizzier  and  diz/ior 
each  moment  with  cold  and  wet,  aw  well  as  wine 
and  anger. 

At  last,  of  a  sudden,  a  dull  splash  in  the  river  ! 
Bargemen,  come  up  late  in  the  evening  from 
Abingdon,  and  laid  by  now  for  the  night  under 
shelter  of  the  willows  on  the  opposite  side  two 
hundred  yards  down,  heard  the  noise  distinctly. 
Smoking  their  pipes  on  deck  very  late,  it  being  a 
fine  evening,  one  says  to  the  other  : 

*  Sounds  precious  like  a  man.  Bill !' 

Bill,  philosophically  taking  a  long  pull,  answers 
calmly  at  the  end : 

*  More  liker  a  cow,  Tom.  None  of  onv  bushiess, 
anyhow.  Get  five  bob,  mayhap,  for  bringin'  in 
the  body.  Hook  it  up  easy  enough  to-morrow 
mornin'.' 

Next  morning,  sure  enough,  a  body  might  be 
seen  entangled  among  the  reeds  under  the  steep 
mud-bank  on  the  Berkshire  shore.  Bill,  taking  it 
in  tow  and  bringing  it  up  to  Oxford,  got  five 
shillings  from  the  county  for  his  lucky  discovery. 
At  the  intj[uest,  thought  it  wise,  however,  to  omif 
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mentioning  the  splash  heard  on  deck  overnight, 
or  that  queer  httle  episode  of  philosophical  con- 
versation. 

The  coroner's  jury,  for  that  end  empanelled, 
attentively  considering  the  circumstances  which 
surrounded  the  last  end  of  Edmund  Plantagenet, 
late  of  Chiddingwick,  Surrey,  had  more  especially 
to  inquire  into  the  question  whether  or  not 
deceased  at  the  time  he  met  with  his  sudden  death 
was  perfectly  sober.  Deceased,  it  seemed,  was 
father  of  Mr.  Kichard  Plantagenet,  of  Durham 
College,  who  identified  the  body.  On  the  night  of 
the  accident  the  unfortunate  gentleman  had  dined 
at  his  own  lodgings  in  Grove  Street,  and  afterwards 
went  round  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  at  Mr.  T.  M. 
Faussett's  rooms  in  Duriiam.  Mr.  Faussett  testified 
that  deceased  when  he  left  those  rooms  was  per- 
fectly sober.  Mr.  Trevor  Gillingham,  with  the 
other  undergraduates  and  the  college  porter, 
unanimously  bore  witness  to  the  same  effect. 
Persons  in  St.  Aldate's  who  had  seen  deceased  on 
his  way  to  Folly  Bridge  corroborated  this  evidence 
as  to  sobriety  of  demeanour.  Deceased,  though 
apparently  preoccupied,  walked  as  straight  as  an 
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arrow.  On  the  whole,  the  coroner  considered,  all 
the  circumstances  seemed  to  show  that  Mr. 
Edmund  Plantagenet,  who  was  not  a  man  given  to 
early  hours,  had  strolled  off  for  an  evening  walk 
by  the  river  bank  to  cool  himself  after  dinner,  and 
had  slipped  and  fallen — being  a  heavy  man — owing 
to  the  flooded  and  dangerous  state  of  the  tow-path. 
Jury  returned  a  verdict  in  accordance  with  the 
evidence — accidental  death — with  a  rider  suggest- 
ing that  the  Conservators  should  widen  and  extend 
the  tow-path. 

But  Trevor  Gillingham,  meeting  Faussett  in 
quad  after  Hali  that  evening,  observed  to  him 
confidentially  in  a  very  low  voice  : 

*  By  Jove,  old  man,  we've  had  a  precious  narrow 
squeak  of  it !  I  only  hope  the  others  will  be  dis- 
creetly silent.  We  might  all  have  got  sent  down 
in  a  lump  together  for  our  parts  in  this  curious 
little  family  drama.  But  all's  well  that  end's  well, 
as  the  Immortal  One  has  it.  Might  make  a  capital 
scene,  don't  you  know,  some  day  -in  one  of  my 
future  tragedies.' 
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AN   UNEXPECTED   VISITOR. 


His  father's  death  put  Dick  at  once  in  a  very 
different  position  from  the  one  he  had  previously 
occupied.  It  was  a  family  revolution.  And  on 
the  very  evening  of  the  funeral,  that  poor  shabby 
funeral,  Dick  began  then  and  there  to  think  the 
future  over. 

Poor  people  have  to  manage  things  very 
differently  from  rich  ones;  and  when  Edmund 
Plantagenet  was  laid  to  rest  at  last  in  the 
Oxford  cemetery,  no  member  of  the  family  save 
Dick  himseP  was  there  to  assist  at  the  final 
ceremony.  Only  Gillespie  accompanied  him  to 
the  side  of  the  grave  out  of  all  the  college;  but 
when  they  reached  the  chapel,  they  found  Gilling- 
ham  standirg  there  hatless  before  them — urged. 
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no  doubt,  by  some  late  grain  of  remorse  for  his 
own  prime  part  in  this  domestic  drama ;  or  was 
it  only  perhaps  by  a  strong  desire  to  see  the  last 
act  of  his  tragedy  played  out  to  its  bitter  climax  ? 
After  the  ceremony  he  left  hurriedly  at  once  in  the 
opposite  direction.  The  two  friends  walked  home 
alone  in  profound  silence.  That  evening  Gill  jspie 
came  up  to  Dick's  rooms  to  bear  him  company  in 
his  trouble.  Dick  was  deeply  depressed.  After 
awhile  he  grew  confidential,  and  explained  to  his 
friend  the  full  gravity  of  the  crisis.  For  Mr.  Plan- 
tagenet,  after  all,  poor  weak  sot  though  he  was, 
had  been  for  many  years  the  chief  bread-winner 
of  the  family.  Dick  and  Maud,  to  be  sure,  had 
done  their  best  to  eke  out  the  housekeeping  ex- 
penses, and  to  aid  the  younger  children  as  far  as 
possible;  but,  still,  it  was  the  father  on  whose 
earnings  they  all  as  a  family  had  depended 
throughout  for  rent  and  food  and  clothing.  Only 
Maud  and  Dick  were  independent  in  an>^  way; 
Mrs.  Plantagenet  and  the  little  ones  owed  every- 
thing to  the  father.  He  had  been  a  personage 
at  Chiddingwick,  a  character  in  his  way,  and 
Chiddingwick  for  some  strange  reason  had  always 
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been  proud  of  him.  Even  *  carriage  company ' 
sent  their  children  to  learn  of  him  at  the  White 
Hovse,  just  because  he  was  *  old  Plantagenet,' 
ana  a  certain  shadowy  sentiment  attached  to  his 
name  and  personality.  Broken  reprobate  as  he 
was,  the  halo  of  past  greatness  followed  him  down 
through  life  to  the  lowest  depths  of  degradation 
and  penury. 

But  now  that  his  father  was  dead,  Dick  began 
to  realize  for  the  first  time  how  far  the  whole 
family  had  been  dependent  for  support  upon  the 
old  man's  profession.  Little  as  he  had  earned, 
indeed,  that  little  had  been  bread-and-butter  to 
his  wife  and  children.  And  now  that  Dick  came 
to  face  the  problem  before  him  like  a  man,  he 
saw  only  too  plainly  that  he  himself  must  fill  the 
place  Mr.  Plantagenet  had  vacated.  It  was  a 
terrible  fate,  but  he  saw  no  way  out  of  it.  At  one 
deadly  blow  all  his  hopes  for  the  future  were 
dashed  utterly  to  tiie  ground.  Much  as  he  hated 
to  think  it,  he  saw  at  once  it  was  now  his  im- 
perative duty  to  go  down  from  Oxford.  He  must 
do  something  without  delay  to  earn  a  livelihood 
somehow  for  his  mother  and  sisters.    He  couldn't 
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go  on  living  there  in  comparative  luxury  while  the 
rest  of  his  family  starved,  or  declined  on  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  Chiddingwick  workhouse. 

Gradually,  bit  by  bit,  he  confided  all  this, 
broken-hearted,  to  Gillespie.  There  were  no 
secrets  between  them  now ;  for  the  facts  as  to 
poor  Mr.  Plantagenet's  pitiable  profession  had 
come  out  fully  at  the  inquest,  and  all  Oxford 
knew  that  night  that  Plantagenet  of  Durham,  the 
clever  and  rising  history  man,  who  was  considered 
safe  for  the  Marquis  of  Lothian's  Essay,  was, 
after  all,  but  the  son  of  a  country  dancing-master. 
So  Dick,  with  a  crimson  face,  putting  his  pride 
in  his  pocket,  announced  to  his  friend  the  one 
plan  for  the  future  that  now  seemed  to  him 
feasible — to  return  at  once  to  Chiddingwick  and 
take  up  his  father's  place,  so  as  to  keep  together 
the  clientele.  Clearly  he  must  do  something  to 
make  money  without  delay ;  and  that  rad  resolve 
was  the  only  device  he  could  think  of  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment. 

'  Wouldn't  it  be  better  to  try  for  a  schoolmaster- 
ship  ?'  Gillespie  suggested  cautiously.  He  had  the 
foresight  of  his  countrymen.     *  That  wouldn't  so 
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much  unclass  you  in  the  end  as  the  other.  You 
haven't  a  degree,  of  course,  and  the  want  of  one 
would  naturally  tell  against  you.  But  you  might 
get  a  vacant  place  in  some  preparatory  school — 
though  the  pay,  of  course,  would  he  something 
dreadfully  trivial.' 

*  That's  just  it,'  Dick  answered,  bursting  with 
shame  and  misery,  but  facing  it  out  like  a  man. 
*  Gillespie,  you're  kindness  itself — such  a  dear, 
good  fellow ! — and  I  could  say  things  to  you  I 
couldn't  say  to  anybody  else  on  earth  that  I  know 
of,  except  my  own  family.  But  even  to  you  I  can't 
bear  to  say  what  must  be  said  sooner  or  later. 
You  see,  for  my  mother's  sake,  for  my  sisters',  for 
my  brothers',  I  mn^i  do  whatever  enables  me  to 
make  most  money.  I  must  pocket  my  pride — and 
I've  got  a  great  deal — ever  so  much  too  much — but 
I  must  pocket  it  all  the  same,  and  think  only  of 
what's  best  in  the  end  for  the  family.  Now,  I 
should  hate  the  dancing — oh,  my  dear,  dear  fellow, 
I  can't  tell  you  how  I  should  hate  it !  But  it's  the 
one  thing  by  which  I  could  certainly  earn  most 
money.  There's  a  good  connection  there  at  Chid- 
dingwick,  and  it's  all  in  the  hands  of  the  family. 
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People  would  support  me  because  I  was  my  father's 
son.  If  I  went  home  at  once,  before  anybody  else 
came  to  the  town  to  fill  the  empty  place,  I  could 
keep  the  connection  together ;  and  as  I  wouldn't 
spend  any  money — well,  in  the  ways  my  poor 
father  often  spent  it — I  should  easily  earn  enough 
to  keep  myself  and  the  children.  It'll  break  my 
heart  to  do  it — oh,  it'll  break  my  heart ! — for  I'm 
a  very  proud  man ;  but  I  see  no  way  out  of  it. 
And  I,  who  hoped  to  build  up  again  by  legitimate 
means  the  fortunes  of  the  Plantagenets  !' 

Gillespie  was  endowed  with  a  sound  amount  of 
good  Scotch  common-sense.  He  looked  at  things 
more  soberly. 

'  If  I  were  you,'  he  said  in  a  tone  that  seemed  to 
calm  Dick's  nerves,  *  even  at  the  risk  of  letting  the 
golden  opportunity  slip,  I'd  do  nothing  rashly.  A 
step  down  in  the  social  scale  is  easy  enough  to 
take ;  but,  once  taken,  we  all  know  it's  very  hard 
to  recover.  Have  you  mentioned  this  plan  of  yours 
to  your  mother  or  sister  ?' 

*I  wrote  to  Maud  about  it  this  evening,'  Dick 
answered  sadly,  '  and  I  told  her  I  might  possibly 
have  to  make  this  sacrifice.' 
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Gillespie  paused  and  reflected.  After  a  minute's 
consideration,  he  drew  his  pipe  from  his  mouth 
and  shook  out  the  ashes. 

'  If  I  were  you,'  he  said  again,  in  a  very  decided 
voice,  *  I'd  let  the  thing  hang  a  bit.  Why 
shouldn't  you  run  down  to  Chiddingwick  to- 
morrow and  talk  matters  over  with  your  people? 
It  costs  money,  I  know ;  and  just  at  present  I  can 
understand  every  penny's  a  penny  to  you.  But 
I've  a  profound  respect  for  the  opinions  of  one's 
women  in  all  these  questions.  They  look  more  at 
the  social  side,  I'll  admit,  than  men ;  yet  they 
often  see  things  more  clearly  and  intelligently,  for 
all  that,  than  we  do.  They've  got  such  insight. 
If  they  demand  this  sacrifice  of  you,  I  suppose 
you  must  make  it ;  but  if,  as  I  expect,  they  refuse 
to  sanction  it,  why,  then,  you  must  try  to  find 
some  other  way  out  of  it.' 

Gillespie's  advice  fell  in  exactly  with  Dick's  own 
ideas ;  for  not  only  did  he  wish  to  see  his  mother 
and  Maud,  but  also  he  was  anxious  to  meet  Mary 
Tudor  again  and  explain  to  her  with  regret  that 
the  engagement  which  had  never  existed  at  all 
between  them  must  now  be  ended.     So  he  decided 
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to  take  his  friend's  advice  at  once,  anu  start  off  by 
the  first  train  in  the  morning  to  Chiddingwick. 

He  went  next  day.  Gillespie  breakfasted  with 
him,  and  remained  when  he  left  in  quiet  posses- 
sion of  the  armchair  by  the  fireside.  He  took  up 
a  book — the  third  volume  of  Mommsen — and  sat 
on  and  smoked,  without  thinking  of  the  time, 
filling  up  the  interval  till  his  eleven  o'clock  lecture. 
For  at  eleven  the  Senior  Tutor  lectured  on  Plato's 
'  Republic'  Just  as  the  clock  struck  ten,  a 
hurried  knock  at  the  door  aroused  Gillespie's 
attention. 

*  Come  in !'  he  said  quickly,  taking  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth. 

The  door  opened  with  a  timid  movement,  stand- 
ing a  quarter  ajar,  and  a  pale  face  peeped  in  with 
manifest  indecision. 

*  A  lady !'  Gillespie  said  to  himself,  and  instinc- 
tively knocked  the  unconsumed  tobacco  out  of  his 
short  clay  pipe  as  he  rose  to  greet  her. 

*  Oh,  I  beg  your  pardon,'  a  small  voice  said,  in 
very  frightened  accents.  *  I  think  I  must  be  mis- 
taken. I  wanted  Mr.  Richard  Plantagenet's  rooms. 
Can  you  kindly  direct  me  to  them  ?' 
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*  These  are  Mr.  Plantagenet's  rooms,'  Gillespie 
answered,  as  gently  as  a  woman  himself,  for  he 
saw  the  girl  was  slight,  and  tired,  and  delicate,  and 
dressed  in  deep  mourning  of  the  simplest  descrip- 
tion. '  He  left  me  here  in  possession  when  he 
went  out  this  morning,  and  I've  been  sitting  ever 
since  in  them.' 

The  slight  girl  came  in  a  step  or  two  with 
evident  hesitation. 

*  Will  he  be  long  gone  ?'  she  asked  tremulously. 
*  Perhaps  he's  at  lecture.  I  must  sit  down  and 
wait  for  him.' 

Gillespie  motioned  her  into  a  chair,  and  instinct- 
ively pulled  a  few  things  straight  in  the  room  to 
receive  a  lady. 

*  Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,'  he  said,  *  Planta- 
genet's  gone  down  this  morning  to  Chiddingwick. 
I— I  beg  your  pardon,  but  I  suppose  you're  his 
sister.' 

Maud  let  herself  drop  into  the  chair  he  set  for 
her,  with  a  despondent  gesture. 

*  Gone  to  Chiddingwick  !  Oh,  how  unfortunate  !' 
she  cried,  looking  puzzled.  *  What  am  I  ever  to 
do  ?    This  is  really  dreadful !' 
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And,  indeed,  the  situation  was  sufficiently  em- 
barrassing; for  she  had  run  up  in  haste,  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  when  she  received  ])ick's 
letter  threatening  instant  return,  without  anymore 
money  than  would  pay  her  fare  one  way,  trusting 
to  Dick's  purse  to  frank  her  back  again.  But  she 
didn't  mention  these  facts,  of  course,  to  the  young 
man  in  Dick's  rooms,  with  the  blue-and-white 
boating  jacket,  who  sat  and  looked  hard  at  her 
with  profound  admiration,  reflecting  to  himself, 
meanwhile,  how  very  odd  it  was  of  Plantagenet 
never  to  have  given  him  to  understand  that  his 
sister  was  beautiful !  For  Maud  was  always 
beautiful,  in  a  certain  delicate,  slender,  shrinking 
fashion,  though  she  had  lots  of  character ,  and  her 
eyes,  red  with  tears,  and  her  simple  little  l)lack 
dress,  instead  of  spoiling  her  looks,  somehow 
served  to  accentuate  the  peculiar  charms  of  her 
beauty. 

She  sat  there  a  minute  or  two,  wondering  what 
on  earth  to  do,  while  Gillespie  stood  by  in  respect- 
ful silence.    At  last  she  spoke. 

*  Yes,  I'm  his  sister,'  she  said  simply,  raising 
her  face  with  a  timid  glance  towards  the  strange 
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younfi;  man.  *  Did  Dick  tell  you  when  he  was 
coming  back  ?    I'm  afraid  I  must  wait  for  him.' 

'  I  don't  think  he'll  be  back  till  rather  late,' 
Gillespie  answered,  with  sympathy.  *  He  took  his 
name  off  Hall.  That  means  to  say,'  he  added  in 
explanation,  *  he  won't  be  home  to  dinner.' 

Maud  considered  for  a  moment  in  doubt.  This 
was  really  serious.  Then  she  spoke  once  more, 
rather  terrified. 

'  He  won't  stop  away  all  night,  I  suppose  ?'  she 
asked,  turning  up  her  face  appealingly  to  the 
kindly-featured  stranger.  For  what  she  could  do 
in  that  case,  in  a  strange,  big  town,  without  a 
penny  in  her  pocket,  she  really  couldn't  imagine. 

Gillespie's  confident  answer  reassured  her  on 
that  head. 

*  Oh  no ;  he  won't  stop  away,'  he  replied,  *  for 
he  hasn't  got  leave  ;  and  he  wouldn't  be  allowed  to 
sleep  out  without  it.  But  he  mayn't  be  back,  all 
the  same,  till  quite  late  at  night — perhaps  ten  or 
eleven.  It  would  be  hardly  safe  for  you,  I  think, 
to  wait  on  till  then  for  him.  I  mean,'  he  added 
apologetically,  '  it  might  perhaps  be  too  late  to  get 
a  train  back  to  Chiddingwick.' 
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Maud  looked  down  and  hesitated.  She  perused 
the  hearthrug. 

'  I  think,'  she  said  at  last,  after  a  very  long 
pause,  '  you  must  be  Mr.  Gillespie.' 

*  That's  my  name,'  the  young  man  answered, 
with  an  inclination  of  the  head,  rather  pleased  she 
should  have  heard  of  him. 

Maud  hesitated  once  more.  Then,  after  a 
moment,  she  seemed  to  make  her  mind  up. 

*  I'm  so  glad  it's  you,'  she  said  simply,  with 
pretty  womanly  confidence ;  *  for  I  know  you're 
Dick's  friend,  and  I  dare  say  you'll  have  guessed 
what's  brought  me  up  here  to-day,  even  in  the 
midst  of  our  great  trouble.  Oh,  Mr.  Gillespie,  did 
he  tell  you  what  he  wrote  last  night  to  me  ?' 

Gillespie  gazed  down  at  her.  Tears  stood  in  her 
eyes  as  she  glanced  up  at  him  piteously.  He 
thought  he  had  never  seen  any  face  before  so 
pathetically  pretty. 

*  Ye — es ;  he  told  me,'  the  young  man  answered, 
hardly  liking  even  to  acknowledge  it.  *  He  said  he 
thought  of  going  back  at  once  to  Chiddingwick,  to 
take  up — well,  to  keep  together  your  poor  father's 
connection.' 
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With  a  violent  effort  Maud  held  back  her 
tears. 

*  Yes ;  that's  just  what  he  wrote,'  she  went  on, 
with  downcast  eyes,  her  lips  trembling  as  she  said 
it.  Then  she  turned  her  face  to  him  yet  again. 
'But,  oh,  Mr.  Gillespie  !'  she  cried,  clasping  her 
hands  in  her  earnestness,  *  that's  just  what  he 
must  never,  never,  never  think  of !' 

*  But  he  tells  me  it's  the  only  thing — the  family 
has — to  live  upon,'  Gillespie  interposed,  hesitating. 

*  Then  the  family  can  starve  !'  Maud  cried,  with 
a  sudden  flash  of  those  tearful  eyes.  'We're 
Plantagenets,  and  we  can  )}ear  it.  But  for  Dick 
to  leave  Oxford,  and  spoil  all  our  best  hopes  for 
him — oh,  Mr.  Gillespie,  can't  you  feel  it  would  be 
too,  too  dreadful  ?    We  could  never  stand  it !' 

Gillespie  surveyed  her  from  head  to  foot  in 
admiration  of  her  spirit.  Such  absolute  devotion 
to  the  family  honour  struck  a  kindred  chord  in 
his  half-Celtic  nature. 

*  You  speak  like  a  Plantagenet,'  he  answered 
very  gravely— for  he,  too,  had  caught  some  faint  in- 
fection of  the  great  Plantagenet  myth.  '  You 
deserve  to  have  him  stop.    You're  worthy  of  such 
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a  brother.  But  don't  you  thir.k  yourself  it  would 
be  right  of  him — as  he  does — to  think  first  of  your 
mother  and  his  sisters  and  brothers  ?' 

Maud  rose  and  faced  him. 

*  Mr.  Gillespie,'  she  cried,  clasping  her  hands, 
and  looking  beautiful  as  she  did  so,  *  I  don't  know 
why  I  can  speak  to  you  so  frankly  :  I  suppose  it's 
because  you're  Dick's  friend,  and  because  in  this 
terrible  loss  which  has  come  upon  us  so  suddenly 
we  stand  so  much  in  need  of  human  sympathy. 
But,  oh — it's  wrong  to  say  it,  of  course,  yet  say  it 
I  must ;  I  don't  care  one  penny  whether  it's  right 
or  whether  it's  wrong ;  let  us  starve  or  not,  I  do — 
do  want  Dick  to  stop  on  at  Oxford  !' 

Gillespie  regarded  her  respectfully.  Such  courage 
appealed  to  him. 

'Well,  I  dare  say  I'm  as  wrong  as  you,'  he 
answered  frankly ;  '  but,  to  tell  you  the  truth — so 
do  I ;  and  I  honour  you  for  saying  it.' 

*  Thank  you,'  Maud  cried,  letting  the  tears  roll 
now  unchecked,  for  sympathy  overcame  her.  She 
fell  back  again  into  her  chair.  *Do  you  know,' 
she  said  unaffectedly,  *  we  don't  care  one  bit  what 
we  do  at  Chiddingwick ;   we  don't  care,  not  one 
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of  US  !  We'd  work  our  fingers  to  the  bone,  even 
Nellie,  who's  the  youngest,  to  keep  Dick  at  Oxford. 
We  don't  mind  if  we  starve,  for  we're  only  the 
younger  ones.  But  Richard's  head  of  our  house 
now,  heir  of  our  name  and  race;  and  we  were 
all  so  proud  when  he  got  this  Scholarship.  We 
thought  he'd  be  brought  up  as  the  chief  of  the 
Plantagenets  ought  to  be.'  She  paused  a  moment 
and  reflected ;  then  she  spoke  again.  *  To  leave 
Oxford  would  be  bad  enough,*  she  went  on,  *  and 
would  cost  us  all  sore  ;  it  would  be  a  terrible  blow 
to  us,  though,  I  suppose,  that's  inevitable ;  but  to 
come  back  to  Chiddingwick,  and  take  up  my  dear 
father's  profession — oh,  don't  think  me  undutiful 
to  his  memory,  Mr.  Gillespie,  for  our  father  was  a 
man — if  you'd  known  him  long  ago,  before  he  grew 
careless — a  man  we  had  much  to  be  proud  of — but 
still,  well,  there !  if  Dick  was  to  do  it,  it  would 
break  our  very  hearts  for  us.' 

*  I  can  see  it  would,'  Gillespie  answered,  glancing 
away  from  her  gently,  for  she  was  crying  hard 
now.  His  heart  warmed  to  the  poor  girl.  How 
he  wished  it  had  been  possible  for  him  to  help  her 
effectually ! 
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Maud  leaned  forward  with  clasped  hands,  and 
spoke  still  more  earnestl3\ 

*  Then  you'll  help  me  with  it  ?'  she  said,  drawing 
a  sigh.  'You'll  work  with  me  to  prevent  him?  I 
know  Dick  thinks  a  great  deal  of  your  advice  and 
opinion.  He's  often  told  me  so.  You'll  try  to 
persuade  him  not  to  leave  Oxford,  won't  you  ?  Or 
if  he  leaves,  at  least  not  to  come  back  to  Chidding- 
wick  ?  Oh,  do  say  you  will !  for  Dick's  so  much 
influenced  by  what  you  think  and  say.  You  see, 
he'll  want  to  do  what's  best  for  us — he's  always  so 
unselfish.  But  that's  not  what  we  want :  you 
must  try  and  make  him  neglect  as,  and  think  only 
of  himself ;  for  the  more  he  thinks  of  us,  the  more 
unhappy  and  ashamed  and  desperate  he'll  make 
us ;  and  the  more  he  thinks  of  himself,  why,  the 
better  we'll  all  love  him.' 

It  was  a  topsy-turvy  gospel — but  one  couldn't 
help  respecting  it.  Gillespie  rose  and  'sported 
the  oak,'  closed  the  big  outer  door,  which  stands 
as  a  sign  in  all  Oxford  rooms  that  the  occupant  is 
out,  or  doesn't  wish  to  be  disturbed,  and  so  secures 
men  when  reading  from  casual  interruption.  He 
told  Maud  what  he  had  done;   and  Maud,  who 
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had  been  brought  up  too  simply  to  distrust  her 
brother's  friend,  or  to  .ecognise  the  rules  of  polite 
etiquette  on  such  subjects,  was  grateful  to  him 
for  the  courtesy. 

*  Now,  Wb  must  talk  this  out  together,'  he  said, 
*  more  plainly  and  practically.  It's  a  business 
matter :  we  must  discuss  it  as  business.  But  any- 
how, Miss  Plantagenet,  I'll  do  my  very  best  to 
help  you  in  keeping  Dick  on  at  Oxford.' 


I. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
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At  Chiddingwick,  meanwhile,  Dick  Plantagenet 
himself  had  been  oddly  enough  engaged  on  rather 
opposite  business.  When  he  arrived  at  the  house 
in  the  High  Street,  so  long  his  father's,  he  found 
Maud  flown,  of  course,  and  nobody  at  home  but 
his  mother  and  little  Eleanor.  Now,  if  Maud  had 
been  there,  being  a  forcible  young  person  in  spite 
of  her  frail  frame,  she  would  soon  have  stirred  up 
Mrs.  Plantagenet  to  take  her  own  view  of  the 
existing  situation.  But  the  widow,  always  weary 
with  the  cares  of  too  large  a  family  for  her  slender 
means,  and  now  broken  by  the  suddenness  of  her 
husband's  death — thus  left  without  Maud's  aid — 
was  disposed  like  Dick  himself  to  take  the  prac- 
tical side  in  this  pressing  emergency.    To  her. 
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very  naturally,  the  question  of  bread-and-cheese 
for  the  boys  and  girls  came  uppermost  in  con- 
sciousness. And  though  it  was  terrible  they 
should  have  to  face  that  sordid  question  at  such 
a  moment  as  this,  yet  that  was  a  painful  fate  they 
shared,  after  all,  with  the  vast  majority  of  their 
fellow-creatures,  who  constantly  have  to  consider 
practical  difficulties  of  daily  bread  at  the  very 
time  when  their  affections  have  just  been  most 
deeply  lacerated.  The  more  Dick  talked  with  his 
mother,  indeed,  the  more  did  he  feel  himself  how 
imperative  a  duty  it  was  for  him  to  resign  his 
dream  and  return  home  at  once,  to  do  what  he 
could  for  her  and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  He 
was  a  Plantagenet,  he  reflected,  and  noblesse  oblige. 
That  motto  of  his  race  stood  him  in  good  stead  on 
all  such  occasions.  If  do  it  he  must,  then  do  it  he 
would.  A  Plantagenet  should  not  be  ashamed  of 
earning  his  livelihood  and  supporting  his  family  in 
any  honest  way,  however  distasteful.  For  no 
matter  what  trade  he  might  happen  to  take  up, 
being  a  Plantagenet  himself,  ijiso  facto  he  en- 
nobled it. 

Fired  with   these  sentiments,  which,  after  all. 
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were  as  proud  in  their  way  as  Maud's  equally 
strong  ones,  if  not  even  prouder,  Dick  went  out 
almost  at  once  to  inquire  at  the  White  Horse  about 
the  possibility  of  his  keeping  up  the  rent  of  the 
rooms  as  his  father  had  paid  it ;  for  if  the  scheme 
was  to  be  worked  no  time  must  be  lost  over  it,  so 
that  the  lessons  might  be  continuous.  He  was  a 
capital  dancer  himself  (worse  luck  !)  and  a  toler- 
able violinist — and,  f  the  matter  of  that,  Maud 
could  help  him  with  the  music ;  though  he  shrank, 
to  be  sure,  from  the  painful  idea  that  the  heiress 
of  the  Plantagenets,  a  born  princess  of  the  blood 
royal  of  England,  should  mix  herself  up  any  longer 
with  that  hateful  profession. 

Oh,  how  his  soul  loathed  it !  Indeed,  on  second 
thoughts  he  decided  'twould  be  best  for  Maud  to  be 
set  free  from  the  classes  for  her  ordinary  music 
lessons.  While  his  father  lived  he  couldn't  have 
done  without  Maud;  but  now  the  head  of  the 
house  was  gone,  never  more  should  she  be  sub- 
jected to  that  horrid  slavery.  Enough  that  one 
member  of  the  family  should  give  himself  up  to 
it  for  the  common  good.  Maud,  poor,  delicate, 
high-strung  Maud,   should,  at   least,  be   exempt. 
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If  he  needed  any  help  he  would  hire  an  assist- 
ant. 

The  interview  at  the  White  Horse  was  quite 
satisfactory — too  satisfactory  by  far,  Dick  thought, 
for  he  longed  for  a  decen  t  obstacle  ;  and  as  soon  as 
it  was  finished  Dick  felt  the  hardest  part  of  his 
self-sacrifice  was  yet  to  come.  For  he  had  to  give 
up  not  only  Oxford,  but  also  Mary  Tudor.  For 
her  own  sake  he  felt  he  must  really  do  it.  He  had 
never  asked  her  to  think  of  him  till  he  got  his 
Scholarship ;  and  it  was  on  the  strength  of  that 
small  success  he  first  ventured  to  speak  to  her. 
Now  that  Oxford  must  fade  like  a  delicious  dream 
behind  him,  he  saw  clearly  his  hopes  of  Mary  must 
needs  go  with  it. 

They  were  never  engaged:  from  first  to  last 
Mary  had  always  said  so,  and  Dick  had  admitted 
it.  But,  still,  they  had  come  most  perilously  near 
it.  During  the  Long  Vacation,  when  Dick  had 
had  some  coaching  to  do  for  matriculation  at  a 
neighbouring  town,  he  and  Mary  had  almost 
arrived  at  an  understanding  with  one  another. 
Dick  was  a  gentleman  now — he  had  always  been 
a  gentleman,   indeed,   in   everything    except    the 
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artificial  position;  and  since  he  went  to  Oxford 
he  had  that  as  well,  and  Mary  felt  there  was  no 
longer  any  barrier  of  any  sort  interposed  between 
them.  But  now  all,  all  must  go,  and  he  must  say 
farewell  for  ever  to  Mary. 

It  was  hard,  very  hard ;  but  duty  before  every- 
thing !  With  a  beating  heart  he  mounted  the 
Eectory  steps,  and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life 
ventured  to  ask  boldly  out  if  he  could  see  Miss 
Tudor.  It  would  be  the  last  time,  too,  he  thought 
bitterly  to  himself,  and  so  it  didn't  matter. 

Mrs.  Tradescant  was  kinder  than  usual.  Mr, 
Plantagenet's  sudden  death  had  softened  her  heart 
for  the  moment  towards  the  family — perhaps  even 
towards  Maud  herself,  that  horrid  girl  who  com- 
mitted the  unpardonable  offence,  to  a  mother,  of 
being  prettier  and  more  ladylike  than  her  own 
eldest  daughter.  The  lady  of  the  Kectory  was  in 
the  schoolroom  with  Mary  when  Ellen,  the  house- 
maid, came  in  with  the  unwonted  message  that 
Mr.  Eichard  Plantagenet — *  him  as  has  gone  up  to 
college  at  Oxford,  ma'am,  has  called  for  to  see 
Miss  Tudor.' 

Mary  blushed  up  to  her  eyes,  and  expected  Mrs. 
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Tratlescant  would  iiibiat  upon  goinj^  down  and 
seeing  Dick  with  her. 

But  Mrs.  Tradescant  had  a  woman's  hikling  of 
what  was  afoot  hetween  the  two  young  people ; 
and  now  that  that  horrid  old  man  was  dead,  and 
Eichard  his  own  master,  she  really  didn't  know 
that  it  very  much  mattered.  Young  Plantagenet 
was  an  Oxford  man,  after  all,  and  might  go  into 
the  Church,  and  turn  out  a  very  good  match  in  the 
end  for  Mary  Tudor.  So  she  only  looked  up  and 
said,  with  a  most  unusual  smile : 

*  You'd  better  run  down  to  him,  dear.  I  dare 
say  you'd  like  best  to  see  him  alone  for  awhile, 
after  all  that's  happened.' 

Taken  aback  at  such  generosity,  Mary  ran  down 
at  once,  still  blushing  violently,  to  Dick  in  the 
drawing-room.  She  hardly  paused  for  a  second  at 
the  glass  on  her  way,  just  to  pull  her  front  hair 
straight  and  rub  her  cheek  with  her  hand  —  quite 
needlessly — to  bring  up  some  colour. 

Dick  was  dressed  in  black  from  head  to  foot, 
and  looked  even  graver  and  more  solemn  than 
usual.  He  stretched  out  both  his  hands  to  hers 
as  Mary  entered,  and  took  her  fingers  in  his  own 
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with  a  rogrotful  tenclornoss.  Tlion  ho  looked  iloo)) 
into  her  eyes  for  some  seconds  in  silence.  His 
heart  was  full  to  bursting.  How  could  he  ever 
break  it  to  her  ?  'Twas  so  hard  to  give  up  all  his 
dreams  for  ever.     At  last  he  found  words. 

'  Oh,  Mary,'  he  cried,  trembling,  *  you've  hea:,  i 
of  all  that's  happened  ?' 

Mary  pressed  his  hand  hard,  and  answered 
simply,  with  a  great  lump  in  her  throat : 

'Yes,  Dick  dear,  I've  heard-  and  all  these  days 
long  I've  lived  with  you  constantly.' 

Dick  sat  down  on  the  sofa  and  began  to  tell  her 
all  his  story.  He  told  her  first  about  his  father's 
death  and  the  things  that  had  followed  it;  and 
then  he  went  on  to  the  more  immediately  practical 
question  of  what  he  was  to  do  for  his  mother  and 
sisters.  His  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke,  for  he 
was  very,  very  fond  of  her ;  but  be  told  her  all 
straight  out,  as  a  Plantagenet  should,  without  one 
word  of  the  disgrace  he  felt  it  would  be.  He  dwelt 
only  on  the  absolute  necessity  of  his  doing  some- 
thing at  once  to  provide  for  the  family. 

*  And  under  these  circumstances,  Mary,'  he  said 
at  last,  looking  down  at  her  with  some  moisture  in 
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his  brimming  eyes,  *  I  feel  that  my  duty  to  you  is 
perfectly  plain  and  clear.  I  must  release  you  un- 
conditionally from  the  engagement,  which,  as  we 
both  know,  has  never  existed  between  us.' 

Mary  looked  at  him  for  a  moment  as  if  she 
hardly  took  in  the  full  meaning  of  his  words ; 
then,  in  a  very  low  and  decided  voice,  she  answered 
clearly : 

'  But  /  don't  release  //ow,  dear  Dick — and  I  shall 
never  release  you.' 

*  But,  Mary,'  Dick  cried,  unable  to  conceal  his 
pleasure  at  her  words,  in  spite  of  himself,  *  you 
mustn't  think  of  it,  you  kr^ow.  It's — it's  quite, 
quite  impossible.  In  the  first  place,  I  shall  never 
be  able  to  marry  at  all  now,  or  if  ever,  why,  only 
after  years  and  years — oh.  Heaven  only  knows 
how  many !' 

(*  That's  nothing !'  Mary  sobbed  out  parentheti- 
cally ;  *  if  necessary,  I  could  wait  a  thousand  years 
for  you.') 

*  And  then  again,'  Dick  continued,  resolved  not 
to  spare  himself  one  solitary  drop  in  his  cup  of 
degradation,  'it  would  never  do  for  you  to  be 
engaged — to  the  local  dancing-master.    If  it  comes 
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to  that,  indeed,  I'm  sure  ^lxv>,  Tradescant  wouldn't 
allow  it.' 

With  a  sudden  womanly  impulse  Mary  rose  all 
at  once  and  Hung  herself,  sobbing,  on  her  lover's 
bosom. 

*  Oh,  Dick,'  she  cried — *  dear  Dick,  I'm  proud  of 
you— so  proud  of  you,  no  matter  what  you  do- 
prouder  now  than  ever  !  I  think  it's  just  grand  of 
you  to  be  so  ready  to  give  up  everything  for  your 
mother  and  sisters.  You  seem  to  me  to  think  only 
of  them — and  of  me— and  not  a  word  of  yourself; 
and  I  say  it's  just  beautiful  of  you.  I  couldn't  be 
ashamed  of  you  if  you  sold  apples  in  the  street. 
You'd  always  be  yourself,  and  I  couldn't  help 
being  proud  of  you.  And  as  for  Mrs.  Tradescant, 
if  she  won't  let  me  be  engaged  to  you,  why,  I'll 
throw  up  the  place  and  take  another  one,  if  I  can 
get  it — or  else  go  without  one.  But  I'm  yours 
now,  Dick,  and  I  shall  be  yours  for  ever.'  She 
threw  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and,  for  the  first 
time  in  her  life,  she  raised  her  lips  and  kissed  him. 
'  Why,  what  a  wretch  I  should  be,'  she  cried 
through  her  tears,  *  if  I  could  dream  of  giving  you 
up  just  at  the  very  moment  when  you  most  want 
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my  help  and  sympathy  !  Dick,  Dick — dear  Dick, 
we  never  were  engaged  till  now ;  but  now  we  are 
engaged,  and  you  won't  argue  me  out  of  it !' 

Dick  led  her  to  a  seat.  For  the  next  few  minutes 
the  conversation  was  chiefly  of  an  inarticulate 
character.  The  tj^pe-founder's  art  has  no  letters 
to  represent  it.  Then  Dick  tried  to  speak  again  in 
the  English  language.  (The  rest  had  been  common 
to  the  human  family.) 

'  This  is  very  good  of  you,  dearest,'  he  said, 
holding  her  hand  tight  in  his  own ;  *  very,  very 
good  and  sweet  of  you  !  It's  just  what  I  might 
have  expected;  though  I  confess,  being  engaged 
chiefly  in  thinking  of  the  thing  from  the  practical 
standpoint,  I  didn't  expect  it,  which  was  awfully 
dull  of  me.  But  we  must  be  practical — practical. 
I  must  devote  myself  in  future  to  my  mother  and 
sisters ;  and  ijou  mustn't  waste  all  the  best  of  your 
life  in  waiting  for  me — in  waiting  for  a  man  who 
will  probably  never,  never  be  able  to  marry 
you.' 

But  women,  thank  God,  are  profoundly  unprac- 
tical creatures !  Mary  looked  up  in  his  face 
through  her  tears,  and  made  answer  solemnly : 
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'  Oh,  Dick,  you  don't  know  how  long  I  would 
wait  for  you !  I  want  to  tell  you  something,  dear ; 
to-day  I  foel  I  can  tell  you.  I  could  never  have 
told  you  before ;  I  wouldn't  tell  you  now  if  it 
weren't  for  all  that  has  happened.  Eighteen 
months  ago,  when  you  first  spoke  to  me,  I  thought 
to  myself :  **  He's  a  charming  young  man,  and  I 
like  him  very  much  ;  he's  so  kind  and  so  clever ; 
but  how  could  I  ever  marry  him  ?  It  wouldn't  be 
right ;  he's  the  son  of  the  dancing-master."  And 
now  to-day,  dear  Dick,  you  darling  good  fellow,  if 
you  turn  dancing-master  yourself,  or  anything  else 
in  the  world — if  you  sweep  a  crossing,  even — I 
shall  be  proud  of  you  still ;  I  shall  feel  prouder  of 
you  by  far  than  if  you  stopped  there  selfishly  in 
your  rooms  at  Oxford,  and  never  gave  a  thought  to 
your  mother  and  sisters.' 

She  paused  for  a  second  and  looked  at  him. 
Then  once  more  she  flung  her  arms  round  his  neck 
and  cried  aloud,  almost  hysterically  : 

*  Oh,  Dick,  dear  Dick,  whatever  on  earth  you  do, 
I  shall  always  love  you ;  I  shall  always  be  proud 
of  you !' 

And  when  they  parted  that  morning,  Richard 
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Plantagenet  and  Mary  Tudor  were  for  the   first 
time  in  their  lives  engaged  to  one  another. 

That's  what  always  happens  when  you  go  to  see 
a  girl,  conscientiously  determined,  for  her  sake, 
much  against  the  grain,  to  break  things  off  with 
her  for  ever.  I  have  been  there  myself,  and  I 
know  all  about  it. 
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CHAPTEK   XV. 

A    WILLING     PRISONER. 

At  Oxford  all  that  day,  Mr.  Archibald  Gillespie,  of 
Durham  College,  found  himself  in  a  very  singular 
position  indeed  for  an  undergraduate  of  such  un- 
questioned and  respectable  manners.  For  he  was 
keeping  Maud  Plantagenet  shut  up  behind  a 
sported  oak  in  her  brother's  rooms,  and  clan- 
destinely   supplying    her    with    lunch,    tea    and 

dinner. 

This  somewhat  compromising  condition  of  affairs 
in  the  third  pair  left  of  Back  Quad  New  Buildings 
had  been  brought  about  by  a  pure  concatenation  of 
accidents.  When  Maud  left  Chiddingwick  that 
morning,  with  nothing  in  her  purse,  she  had 
trusted  to  Dick  to  supply  her  with  the  where- 
withal for  paying  her  way  back  again.    But  as 
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Dick  was  not  at  home  when  she  reached  his  rooms, 
she  had  been  compelled  to  wait  in  for  him  till 
he  returned  from  Chiddingwick.  For  the  same 
reason  she  was  obviously  unable  to  supply  herself 
with  food  at  a  hotel  or  restaurant.  Being  a  Plan- 
tagenet,  indeed,  she  would  have  been  far  too  proud 
to  let  Gillespie  suspect  these  facts  by  overt  act  or 
word  of  hers ;  but,  somehow,  he  guessed  them  for 
himself,  and  soon  found  his  suspicions  confirmed 
by  her  very  silenco. 

Now,  the  scouts,  or  college  servants,  ha,ve  a  key 
of  the  *  oak,'  and  can  enter  men's  rooms  at  any 
moment  without  warning  beforehand.  There  was 
nothing  for  it,  therefore,  but  for  Gillespie  to  take 
Dick's  scout  frankly  into  his  confidence  ;  which  he 
did  accordingly.  Already  he  had  forgotten  his 
eleven  o'clock  lecture ;  Plato's  *  Republic '  had 
gone  to  the  wall  before  a  pretty  face ;  and  now  he 
went  outside  the  door  to  plot  still  further  treason, 
and  shouted,  after  the  primitive  Oxford  fashion,  for 
the  servant. 

*  Look  here,  Robert,'  he  said,  as  the  scout  came 
up,  '  there's  a  young  lady  in  deep  mourning  in  Mr. 
Plantagenefs    rooms.      She's   Mr.    Plantagenet's 
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sister,  and  she's  come  up  to  see  him  about  this 
dreadful  affair  the  other  day,  you  understand. 
But  he's  gone  down  home  for  the  morning  to  Chid- 
dingwick — they've  crossed  on  the  road — and  he 
mayn't  perhaps  be  back  again  till  late  in  the  even- 
ing. Now,  I  can  see  the  young  lady's  got  no 
money  about  her — she  came  away  hurriedly — and 
I  don't  like  to  offer  her  any.  So  I'm  going  to 
telegraph  to  Mr.  Plantagenet  to  come  bfuck  as  soon 
as  he  can  ;  but  he  can't  be  here  for  some  time  yet, 
anyhow.  Of  course,  the  young  lady  must  have 
something  to  eat ;  and  I  want  you  to  help  me  with 
it.  Tell  the  porter  who  she  is,  and  that  she'll 
probably  have  to  stop  here  till  Mr.  Plantagenet 
comes  back.  Under  the  circumstances,  nobody  will 
say  anything  about  it.  At  lunch-time  you  must 
take  out  something  quiet  and  nice  in  my  name 
from  the  kitchen — chicken  cutlets,  and  so  forth — 
and  serve  it  to  the  young  lady  in  Mr.  Plantagenet 's 
rooms.  When  Mr.  Plantagenet  returns  he'll  see 
her  out  of  college.' 

As  for  Eobert,  standing?  by  obsequious,  he  grinned 
from  ear  to  ear  at  the  obvious  prospect  of  a  good 
round  tip,  and  undertook  for  his  part  with  a  very 
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fair  grace  that  the  young  lady's  needs  should  be 
properly  provided  for.  Your  scout  is  a  person  of 
infinite  resource,  the  most  servile  of  his  kind ;  he 
scents  tips  from  afar,  and  would  sell  his  soul  to 
earn  one. 

Even  in  this  age  of  enlightenment,  however, 
an  Oxford  college  still  retains  many  traits  of  the 
medieval  monastery  from  which  it  sprang ;  women 
are  banned  in  it ;  and  'twould  have  been  as  much 
as  Mr.  Eobert's  place  was  worth  to  serve  the 
unknown  young  lady  in  Dick  Plantagenet's  rooms 
without  leave  from  headquarters.  So  he  made  a 
clean  breast  of  it.  Application  to  the  Dean,  how- 
ever, resulted  in  his  obtaining  the  necessary  ac- 
quiescence ;  and  Gillespie  devoted  himself  through 
the  rest  of  that  day  to  making  Maud  as  comfortable 
as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances  in  her 
brother's  rooms  till  Dick's  return  from  Chidding- 
wick. 

So  charitably  was  he  minded,  indeed,  that  he 
hardly  left  her  at  all  except  at  meal-times.  Now, 
in  the  course  of  a  long  day's  tete-a-tete,  two  people 
get  to  know  a  wonderful  deal  of  one  another,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  mutually  sympathetic  natures; 
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and  before  Dick  returned  that  evening  to  set  Maud 
at  liberty,  she  and  Gillespie  felt  already  like  old 
friends  together. 

Dick  didn't  get  back,  as  it  happened,  till  long 
after  Hall,  and  then  it  was  too  late  for  Maud  to 
catch  a  train  back  that  evening.  The  reason  for 
the  delay  was  simple ;  Dick  hadn't  received  Archie 
Gillespie's  telegram  till  his  return  from  the 
Eectory.  He  had  stopped  there  to  lunch,  at 
Mrs.  Tradescant's  request,  after  his  interview  with 
Mary ;  and  for  Mary's  sake  he  thought  it  best 
to  accept  the  invitation.  So  the  end  of  it  all  was 
that  Dick  had  to  find  his  sister  a  bed  under  the 
friendly  roof  of  a  married  Fellow  of  his  college, 
and  that  before  he  took  her  round  there,  he,  she, 
and  Gillespie  had  a  long  chat  together  about  the 
prospects  of  the  situation. 

*  Mr.  Gillespie  and  I  have  been  talking  it  over 
all  day,  Dick,'  Maud  said  very  decidedly ;  *  and 
we're  both  of  us  of  opinion — most  distinctly  of 
opinion — that  you  oughtn't,  as  a  duty  to  mother 
and  to  us,  to  do  anything  that'll  compel  you  to 
take  back  again  the  one  great  forward  step  you 
took  in  coming  to  Oxford.      Mr.   Gillespie   says 
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rightly,  it's  easy  enough  to  go  down,  but  not  by 
any  means  so  easy,  once  you're  there,  to  climb 
up  again.' 

*  I  ought  to  do  whatever  makes  me  earn  an 
immediate  income  soonest,  though,  for  all  your 
sakes,  Maud,'  Dick  objected  stoutly. 

*  Not  at  all !'  Maud  answered  with  Plantagenet 
decision,  and  with  wisdom  above  her  years,  dic- 
tated no  doubt  by  her  love  and  pride  in  her 
brother.  *You  oughtn't  to  sacrifice  the  future 
to  the  present.'  Then  she  turned  to  him  quite 
sharply.  '  Did  you  see  Mary  Tudor  to-day  ?'  she 
asked,  regardless  of  Gillespie's  presence,  for  she 
considered  him  already  as  an  old  friend  of  the 
family. 

The  tell-tale  colour  rushed  up  fast  into  Dick's 
cheek. 

*  Yes,  I  did,'  he  answered,  half  faltering.  *  And 
she  behaved  most  nobly.  She  behaved  as  you'd 
expect  such  a  girl  to  behave,  Maud.  She  spoke  of 
it  quite  beautifully.' 

Maud  drew  back,  triumphant.  If  Mary  had 
been  there,  she  could  have  thrown  her  thin  arms 
round  hei*  neck  and  kissed  her. 
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'Well,  and  she  didn't  advise  you  to  go  and 
settle  at  Chiddingwick !'  Maud  cried  with  proud 
confidence. 

*  She  didn't  exactly  advise  me,'  Dick  answered 
with  some  little  hesitation;  'but  she  acquiesced 
in  my  doing  it;  and  she  said,  whatever  I  did, 
she'd  always  love  me  equally.  In  point  of  fact,' 
Dick  added,  somewhat  sheepishly,  '  we  never  were 
engaged  at  all  before  to-day  ;  but  this  morning  we 
settled  it.' 

Maud  showed  her  profound  disappointment,  nay, 
almost  her  contempt,  in  her  speaking  face.  To 
say  the  truth,  it's  seldom  we  can  any  of  us  see 
anything  both  from  our  own  poinL  of  view  and 
someone  else's  as  well.  Maud  could  see  nothing 
in  all  this  but  profound  degradation  for  Dick,  and 
indirectly  for  the  family,  if  Dick  went  back  to 
Chiddingwick ;  while  Mary  had  only  thought  how 
noble  and  devoted  it  was  of  her  unselfish  lover  to 
give  up  everything  so  readily  for  his  mother  and 
sisters. 

*  I  think,'  Dick  ventured  to  put  in,  since  Mary's 
reputation  was  at  stake  in  Maud's  mind,  *  she  was 
most — well,  pleased  that  I  should  be  willing  to — 
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to  make  this  sacrifice — if  I  may  call  it  so — because 
I  thought  it  my  duty.' 

Maud  flung  herself  on  the  floor  at  his  side,  and 
held  his  hand  in  hers  passionately. 

*  Oh,  Dick,'  she  cried,  clinging  to  him,  '  dear 
Dick  !  she  oughtn't  to  have  thought  like  that ! 
She  oughtn't  to  have  thought  of  us !  She  ought 
to  have  thought,  as  I  do,  of  you  and  your  future ! 
If  I,  who  am  your  sister,  am  so  jealous  for  your 
honour,  surely  she,  who's  the  girl  you  mean  to 
marry,  ought  to  be  ten  times  more  so !' 

*  So  she  is,'  Dick  answered  manfully.  '  Only, 
don't  you  see,  Maud,  there  are  different  ways  of 
looking  at  it.  She  thinks,  as  I  do,  that  it's  best 
and  most  imperative  to  do  one's  duty  first;  she 
would  give  me  up  for  herself,  almost,  and  wait  for 
me  indefinitely,  if  she  thought  I  could  do  better  so 
for  you  and  dear  mother.' 

Maud  clung  to  him  passionately  still.  For  it 
was  not  to  him  only  she  clung,  but  also  to  the 
incarnate  honour  of  the  family. 

*  Oh,  Dick,'  she  cried  once  more,  *  you  mustn't 
do  it ;  you  mustn't  do  it ;  you'll  kill  me  if  you  do 
it !    We  don't  mind  starving ;  that's  as  easy  as 
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anything  ;  but  not  a  second  time  shall  we  draggle 
in  the  dust  of  the  street  the  honour  of  the  Planta- 
genets.' 

They  sat  up  late  that  night,  and  talked  it  all  over 
from  every  side  alternately.  And  the  more  they 
talked  it  over,  the  more  did  Gillespie  come  round 
to  Maud's  opinion  on  the  matter.  It  might  be 
necessary  for  Dick  to  leave  Oxford,  indeed ;  though 
even  that  would  be  a  wrench  ;  but  if  he  left  Oxford, 
it  would  certainly  be  well  he  should  take  some 
other  work — whatever  work  turn '^d  up — even  if  less 
well  paid,  that  would  not  unclass  him. 

And  before  they  separated  for  the  night,  Maud 
had  wrung  this  concession  at  least  out  of  her 
wavering  brother,  that  he  would  do  nothing  decisive 
before  the  end  of  term ;  and  that,  meanwhile,  he 
would  try  to  find  some  more  dignified  employment 
in  London  or  elsewhere.  Only  in  the  last  resort, 
he  promised  her,  would  he  return  to  Chiddingwick 
— and  his  father's  calling.  That  should  be  treated 
as  the  final  refuge  against  absolute  want.  And, 
indeed,  his  soul  loathed  it ;  he  had  only  contem- 
plated it  at  first,  not  for  himself,  but  for  his  kin, 
from  a  stern  sense  of  duty. 
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Gillespie  saw  Maud  off  at  the  Htation  next  morn- 
ing with  Dick.  He  was  carefully  dressed,  and 
wore,  what  was  unusual  with  him,  a  flower  in  his 
button-hole.  Maud's  last  words  to  him  were : 
*  Now,  Mr.  Gillespie,  remember :  I  rely  upon  you 
to  keep  Dick  from  backsliding.' 

And  Gillespie  answered,  with  a  courteous  bow  to 
the  slim  pale  little  creature  who  sat  in  deep  mourn- 
ing on  the  bare  wooden  seat  of  the  third-class 
carriage  (South-Eastern  pattern)  :  *  You  may  count 
upon  me,  Miss  Plantagenet,  to  carry  out  your 
programme.' 

As  they  walked  back  together  silently  up  the 
High  towards  Durham,  Gillespie  turned  with  a 
sudden  dart  to  his  friend  and  broke  their  joint 
reverie. 

*  Is  your  sister  engaged,  Dick  ?'  he  asked  with  a 
somewhat  nervous  jerk. 

*  Why,  no,'  Dick  answered,  taken  aback — *  at 
least,  not  that  I  ever  heard  of.' 

*  I  should  think  she  would  be  soon,'  Gillespie 
retorted  meaningly. 

*  Why  so  ?'  Dick  inquired  in  an  unsuspecting 
voice. 
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'  Well,  she's  very  pretty,'  Gillespie  answered  ; 
*  and  very  clever ;  and  very  distinguished-looking.' 

*  She  /«  pretty,'  Pick  admitted,  unsuspecting  as 
hefore.  No  man  ever  really  rememhers  his  own 
sisters  are  women.  *  But,  you  see,  she  never  meets 
any  young  men  at  Chiddingwick.  There's  nobody 
to  make  love  to  her.' 

'  So  much  the  l)otter !'  Gillespie  replied,  and 
then  relapsed  into  silence. 
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During  the  rest  of  that  broken  term  Dick  did  little 
work  at  history  :  he  had  lost  heart  for  Oxford, 
and  was  occupied  mainly  in  looking  out  for  employ- 
ment, Scholastic  or  otherwise.  Employment,  how- 
ever, wasn't  so  easy  to  get.  It  never  is  nowadays. 
And  Dick's  case  was  peculiar.  A  certain  vague 
suspicion  always  attaches  to  a  man  who  has  left 
the  University,  or  proposes  to  leave  it,  without 
taking  his  degree.  Dick  found  this  disqualification 
told  heavily  against  him.  Everybody  at  Durham, 
to  be  sure,  quite  understood  that  Plantagenet  was 
only  going  down  from  stress  of  private  circum- 
stances, the  father  having  left  his  family  wholly 
unprovided  for ;  but  elsewhere  people  looked 
askance  at  an  applicant  for  work  who  could  but 
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give  his  possession  of  a  college  Scholarship  as  his 
sole  credential.  The  Dons,  of  course,  were  more 
anxious  that  Plantagenet  should  stop  up,  to  do 
credit  to  ths  college  —  he  was  a  safe  First  in 
History,  and  hot  favourite  for  the  Lothian — than 
that  he  should  go  away  and  get  paying  work  else- 
where ;  and  in  the  end  poor  Dick  began  almost  to 
despair  of  finding  any  other  employment  to  bring 
in  prompt  cash  than  the  hateful  one  at  Chidding- 
wick,  which  Maud  had  so  determinedly  set  her  face 
against. 

Nor  was  it  Maud  only  with  whom  he  had  now 
to  contend  in  that  matter  of  the  Assemblv  Kooms. 

ft/ 

Mary,  too,  was  against  him.  As  soon  as  Maud 
returned  to  Chiddingwick,  she  had  made  it  a  duty 
to  go  straight  to  Mary  and  tell  her  how  she  felt 
about  Dick's  horrid  proposal.  Now,  Mary,  at  the 
first  blush  of  it,  had  been  so  full  of  admiration 
for  Dick's  heroic  resolve — '  for  it  iras  heroic,  you 
know,  Maud,'  she  said  simply,  calling  her  future 
sister-in-law  for  the  first  time  by  her  Christian 
name — that  sha  forgot  at  the  moment  the  bare 
possibility  of  trying  to  advise  Dick  otherwise.  But 
now  that  Maud  suggested  the  opposite  point  of 
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view  to  her,  she  saw  quite  clearly  that  Maud  was 
right ;  while  she  herself,  less  accustomed  to  facing 
the  facts  of  life,  had  been  carried  away  at  first 
sight  by  a  specious  piece  of  unnecessary  self-sacri- 
fice. She  admired  Dick  all  the  same  for  it,  but 
she  recognised  none  the  less  that  the  heroic  course 
was  not  necessarily  the  wisest  one. 

So  she  wrote  to  Dick,  urging  him  strongly — not 
only  for  his  own  sake,  but  for  hers  and  his  family's 
— to  keep  away  from  Chiddingwick,  save  in  the 
last  extremity.  She  was  quite  ready,  she  declared, 
if  he  did  come,  to  stand  by  every  word  she  had 
said  on  the  point  when  he  first  came  to  see  her ; 
but,  still,  Maud  had  convinced  her  that  it  was 
neither  to  his  ow"*.  interest  nor  his  mother's  and 
sisters'  that  he  should  turn  back  again  now  upon 
the  upward  step  he  had  taken  in  going  up  to 
Oxford.  She  showed  the  letter  to  Maud  before 
sending  it  off ;  and  as  soon  as  Maud  had  read  it, 
the  two  girls,  united  in  their  love  and  devotion  for 
Dick,  fell  on  one  another's  necks,  and  kissed  and 
cried  and  sobbed  with  all  their  hearts  till  they  were 
perfectly  happy. 

All  this,  however,  though  very  wise  in  its  way, 
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didn't  make  poor  Dick's  path  any  the  smoother  to 
travel.  He  was  at  his  wits'  end  what  to  do.  No 
door  seeraed  to  open  for  him.  But  fortunately 
Maud  had  commended  her  cause  to  Archie  Gilles- 
pie at  parting.  Now,  Gillespie  was  a  practical 
man,  with  more  knowledge  of  the  world  than  Dick 
or  his  sweetheart,  being,  indeed,  the  son  of  a  well- 
to-do  Glasgow  lawyer,  whose  business  he  was  to 
join  on  leaving  Oxford.  He  had  discovered,  there- 
fore, the  importance  in  this  world  of  the  eternal 
backstairs,  as  contrasted  with  the  difficulty  of 
effecting  an  entrance  anywhere  by  the  big  front 
door  or  other  recognised  channels.  So,  when  Sir 
Bernard  Gillingham,  that  mighty  man  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  came  up  on  his  promised  visit  to 
his  son  at  Durham,  Gillespie  took  good  care  to 
make  the  best  of  the  occasion  by  getting  an  intro- 
duction to  him  from  the  Born  Poet ;  and  being  a 
person  of  pleasant  manners  and  graceful  address, 
he  soon  succeeded  in  producing  a  most  favourable 
impression  on  the  mind  of  the  diplomatist.  Diplo- 
matists are  always  immensely  struck  by  a  man 
who  can  speak  the  truth  and  yet  be  courteous. 
The  last  they  exact  as  a  &inQ  qua  nun  in  life,  but 
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the  first  is  a  novelty  to  them.  After  awhile 
Gillespie  mentioned  to  his  new  friend  the  painful 
case  of  an  undergraduate  of  his  college,  Plan- 
tagenet  by  name,  whose  father  had  lately  died 
under  peculiar  circumstances,  leaving  a  large 
family  totally  unprovided  for,  and  who  was  con- 
sequently obliged  to  go  down  without  a  degree  and 
take  what  paying  work  he  could  find  elsewhere 
immediately. 

*  Plantagenet !  Let  me  see— that's  the  fellow 
that  beat  Trev  for  the  History  Scholarship,  isn't 
it  ?'  Sir  Bernard  said,  musing.  '  Can't  be  one  of 
the  Sheffield  Plantagenets  ?  No — no  ;  for  they 
left  a  round  sum  of  money,  which  has  never  been 
claimed,  and  is  still  in  Chancery.  Extinct,  I 
believe — extinct.    Yet  the  name's  uncommon.' 

*  This  Plantagenet  of  ours  claims  to  be  some- 
thing much  more  exalted  thiin  that,'  the  Born  Poet 
answered,  trying  to  seem  unconcerned:  for  ever 
since  that  little  affair  of  the  recitation  from  Barry 
Neville's  Collected  Works,  his  conscience  or  its 
substitute  had  sorely  smitten  him.  *  I  believe  he 
wouldn't  take  the  other  Plantagenets'  money  if  it 
came  to  him  by  right :  he's  so  firmly  convinced 
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he's  a  son  and  heir  of  the  genume  blood  royal. 
He  never  says  so,  of  course ;  he's  much  too  cute 
for  such  folly.  But  he  lets  it  be  seen  through  a 
veil  of  profound  reserve  he's  the  real  Simon  Pure 
of  Plantagenets,  for  all  that ;  and  I  fancy  he 
considers  the  Queen  herself  a  mere  new-fangled 
Stuart,  whom  he  probably  regards  as  Queen  of 
Scots  only.' 

'  Plantagenet !'  Sir  Bernard  went  on,  still  in  the 
same  musing  voice,  hardly  heeding  his  son.  *  And 
a  specialist  in  history !  One  would  say  the  man 
was  cut  out  for  the  Pipe-roll  or  the  Kecord  Office.' 

'  He  knows  more  about  the  history  c!  she  Plan- 
tagenet period  than  any  man  I  ever  met,'  Gillespie 
put  in,  striking  while  the  iron  was  hot.  *  If  you 
should  happen  to  hear  of  any  chance  at  the  Kecord 
Office,  now,  or  any  department  like  that,  a  recom- 
mendation from  you ' 

Su*  Bernard  snapped  his  fingers. 

*  Too  late  by  fifty  years  !'  he  cried,  with  a  pout 
of  discontent — *  too  late  by  fifty  years,  at  the  very 
least,  Mr.  Gillespie !  The  competitive  examination 
system  has  been  the  ruin  of  the  country !  Why, 
look  at  the  sort  of  young  men  that  scrape  in  some- 
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how  nowadays,  even  into  the  diplomatic  service — 
some  of  them,  I  assure  you,  with  acquired  /t's, 
which  to  my  mind  are  almost  worse  thar  ..o  /t's  at 
all,  they're  so  painfully  obtrusivb.  I  mean  Trev 
for  the  diplomatic  service ;  and  in  the  good  old 
days,  before  this  nonsense  croj:»ped  up,  I  should 
have  said  to  the  fellow  at  the  head  of  the  F.  0. 
for  the  time  being:  "Look  here,  I  say.  Smith  or 
Jones,  can't  you  find  my  eldest  boy  a  good  thing 
ofif  the  reel  in  our  line  somewhere?"  And,  by 
Jove !  sir,  before  the  week  was  out,  as  safe  as 
houses,  I'd  have  seen  that  boy  gazetted  outright  to 
a  paid  attacheship  at  Eio  or  Copenhagen.  But 
what's  the  case  nowadays  ?  Why,  ever  since  this 
wretched  examination  fad  has  come  up  to  spoil  all, 
my  boy'll  have  to  go  in  and  try  his  luck,  helter- 
skelter,  against  all  the  tinkers  and  tailors,  and 
soldiers  and  sailors,  and  butchers  and  bakers,  and 
candlestick-makers  in  the  United  Kingdom.  That's 
what  examinations  have  done  for  us.  It's  simply 
atrocious !' 

Gillespie,  with  native  tact,  poured  oil  on  the 
troubled  waters. 

'  There  are  departments  of  the  public  service,' 
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he  said  with  polite  vagueness,  *  where  birth  and 
position  no  doubt  enable  a  man  to  serve  the  State 
better  than  most  of  us  others  can  serve  it ;  and 
diplomacy  is  one  of  them.    But,  even  judged  by 
that  standard,  the  name  of  Plantagenet  is  surely 
one  which  has  done  solid  work  in  its  time  for  the 
country;  for  the  monarch,  as  Joseph  the  Second 
so  profoundly  said,  is  the  chief  of  the  Civil  Service. 
As  to  examinations ' — and  he  looked  at  Sir  Bernard 
with  a  quiet  smile — *  men  of  the  world  like  your- 
self know  perfectly  well  there  are  still  many  posts 
of  a  reserved  character  which  the  head  of  d  de- 
partment holds,  and  mist  hold,  in  his  own  gift 
personally.' 

Sir  Bernard  gazed  hard  at  him  and  smiled  a 
mollified  smile. 

*  Oh,  you've  found  that  out  already,  have  you  ?' 
he  murmured  dryly.  *  Well,  you're  a  very  intelli- 
gent and  well-informed  young  man :  I  wouldn't 
object  to  you  at  all  for  a  Secretary  of  Legation. 
A  secretary,  as  a  rule,  is  another  name  for  a  born 
fool ;  they're  put  there  by  the  F.  0.  on  purpose  to 
annoy  one.' 

And  he  smiled  a  bland  smile,  and  nodded  sagely 
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at  (jrillespie.   But  no  more  was  said  for  the  moment 
about  a  post  for  Dick  Plantagenet. 

As  father  and  ton  sat  together  at  lunch,  how- 
ever, that  morning  in  Edward  Street,  the  Born 
Poet  recurred  somewhat  tentatively  to  the  inter- 
mitted subject. 

*  I  wish,  pater,'  he  said  with  assumed  careless- 
ness, *  you  could  manage  to  do  something  or  other 
for  that  fellow  Plantagenet.  He's  not  a  bad  sort, 
though  he's  eccentric  ;  and  he's  a  real  dab  at  his- 
tory. He's  been  a  protege  of  mine  in  a  way  since 
he  came  to  Durham  ;  and  though  he  gives  himself 
mysterious  airs  on  the  strength  of  his  name,  and 
is  a  bit  of  a  smug  at  times,  still  there  are  really 
points  about  him.  He's  simply  wonderful  on  Henry 
the  Second.' 

Sir  Bernard  hummed  and  hawed,  and  helped 
himself  reflectively  to  another  devilled  anchovy. 

*  This  cook  does  savouries  remarkably  well,'  he 
replied,  with  oblique  regard.  *  I  never  tasted  any- 
thing better  than  these  and  his  stuffed  Greek 
olives. — Such  places  exist,  of  course,  but  they're 
precious  hard  to  get.  Special  aptitude  for  the 
work,  and  very  close  relationship  to  a  Cabinet 
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Minister,  are  indispensable  qualifications.  How- 
ever, I'll  bear  it  in  mind — I'll  bear  it  in  mind  for 
you,  Trevor.  I  shall  be  dining  with  Sir  Everard 
on  Tuesday  week,  and  I'll  mention  the  matter  to 
him.' 

Whether  Sir  Bernard  mentioned  the  matter  to 
the  famous  Minister  or  not,  history  fails  to  record 
for  us.  That  sort  of  history  always  goes  unwritten. 
But  it  happened,  at  any  rate,  that  by  the  end  of 
the  next  week  the  Dean  called  up  Gillespie  after 
lecture  one  morning,  and  informed  him  privately 
that  a  letter  had  arrived  that  day  from  a  distin- 
guished person,  inquiring  particularly  after  Mr. 
Richard  Plantagenet's  qualifications  for  the  post 
of  Assistant-Decipherer  to  the  Pipe-roll  and  Tally 
Office,  with  special  reference  to  his  acquaintance 
with  legal  Norman-French  ana  mediaeval  Latin. 

'  And  I  was  able,'  the  Dean  added,  *  to  enclose 
in  my  reply  a  most  satisfactory  testimonial  to  your 
friend's  knowledge  of  both  from  our  two  chief  his- 
tory lecturers.' 

Gillespie  thanked  him  warmly,  but  said  nothing 
to  Dick  about  it. 

Three  days  later  a  big  official    envelope,   in- 
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scribed  in  large  print  '  On  Her  Majesty's  Service,' 
arrived  at  the  door  of  Third  Pair  left,  Back  Quad, 
addressed  to  Richard  Plantagenet,  Esq.,  Durham 
College,  Oxford.  Dick  opened  it  with  great  trepi- 
dation ;  this  was  surely  a  bad  moment  to  come 
down  upon  his  poor  purse  with  a  demand  for 
income  tax.  But  he  read  the  contents  with  breath- 
less astonishment.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
Plight  Honourable  the  Director  of  Pipe-rolls,  having 
heard  of  Mr.  Plantagenet  as  possessing  a  unique 
acquaintance  with  Norman-French  documents,  and 
an  efficient  knowledge  of  mediaeval  Latin,  desired 
to  offer  him  the  post  of  Assistant  Registrar  and 
Chief  Clerk  in  his  office,  an  appointment  directly 
in  the  Right  Honourable's  own  gift,  and  carry- 
ing with  it  a  salary  commencing  at  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  and  rising  by  annual 
increments  of  ten  pounds  at  a  time  to  a  maximum 
of  four  hundred. 

To  the  family  at  Chiddingwick  such  an  income 
as  that  was  unimagined  wealth  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice.  Dick  rushed  off  with  the  letter  in 
hot  haste  to  Gillespie,  who  received  him  with  the 
quiet  smile  of  a  consummate  confederate. 
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*  The  only  thing  about  it  that  makes  me 
hesitate,'  Dick  cried,  with  a  strange  moisture  in 
his  clear  blue  eyes,  'is  just  this,  Gillespie — 
oughtn't  the  post  by  rights  to  have  been  put  up  to 
public  competition  ?  Mayn't  I  perhaps  be  keeping 
some  better  man  out  of  it  ?' 

Gillespie  smiled  again;  he  had  been  fully  pre- 
pared ;eforehand  for  that  qualm  of  the  sensitive 
Plantagenet  conscience. 

*  My  dear  fellow,'  he  said,  pressing  Dick's  arm, 
*  that's  not  a  question  for  you,  don't  you  see,  at  all, 
but  for  the  Government  and  the  Legislature.  If 
thoy  choose  to  decide  that  this  particular  post 
is  best  filled  up  by  private  nomination,  I  don't 
think  it's  for  the  nominee  to  raise  the  first  objec- 
tion—especially when  he's  a  man  who  must  feel 
himself  capable  of  doing  the  particular  work  in 
question  at  least  as  well  as  any  other  fellow  in 
England  is  likely  to  do  it.  I'm  no  great  believer 
myself  in  the  immaculate  wisdom  of  kings  or 
governments,  which  seem  to  me  to  consist,  like  any 
other  committee,  of  human  beings ;  but  there  are 
some  posts,  I  really  think  and  believe,  that  can 
best  be  filled  up  by  careful  individual  choice,  and 
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not  by  competition  ;  and  tliia  poHt  you're  now 
olTered  weema  to  me  ju«t  one  of  them.  If  govern- 
menta  alwaya  blundered  on  as  good  a  man  to  do 
the  work  that  then  and  there  wants  doing — why, 
I,  for  one,  would  be  a  deal  better  satisfied  with 
them.' 

So  that  very  afternoon  Dick  went  down  to  Chid- 
dingwick  to  bear  news  to  Maud  and  his  mother  of 
this  piece  of  good  fortune  that  had  dropped  as  it 
seemed  from  the  clouds  upon  ■  ■  em.  For  he  never 
knew,  either  then  or  afterwards,  what  part  that 
wily  diplomate.  Sir  Bernard  Gillingham,  had  borne 
in  procuring  the  offer  of  the  post  for  him.  If  he 
had  known,  it  is  probable  he  would  have  declined 
to  accept  any  favour  at  all  from  the  father  of  the 
man  who,  as  he  firmly  believed,  had  helped  to  kill 
his  father.  Maud's  triumph  and  delight,  however, 
were  unclouded  and  unbounded  ;  this  event  served 
to  show  the  wisdom  of  her  pet  policy ;  but  she 
seemed  hardly  so  much  astonished  at  the  news, 
Dick  thought,  as  he  himself  had  expected.  This 
was  the  less  to  be  wondered  at,  because,  in  point  of 
fact,  it  was  not  quite  so  novel  to  her  as  it  had  been 
to  Dick ;  for  at  that  very  moment  Maud  carried  in 
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her  bosom  a  small  square  note,  beginning,  *  Dear 
Miss  Plantagenet,'  and  signed,  *  Ever  yours  most 
sincerely,  Archibald  Gillespie,'  in  which  the  pro- 
bability of  just  such  an  offer  being  made  before 
long  was  not  obscurely  hinted  at.  However,  Maud 
kept  that  letter  entirely  to  herself ;  it  was  not  the 
first — or  the  last — she  received  from  the  same 
quarter. 

This  change  of  front  affected  all  their  move- 
ments. As  soon  as  term  was  ended,  Dick  went  up 
to  London  to  take  up  the  duties  and  emoluments 
of  his  office.  But  that  was  not  all.  By  Gillespie's 
advice  —  Gillespie  seemed  to  take  an  almost 
fraternal  interest  now  in  the  affairs  of  the  family 
— Mrs.  Plantagenet  and  the  children  moved  to 
London,  too,  to  be  with  Dick  in  his  lodgings. 
Gillesi)ie  thought  Miss  Plantagenet's  musical  taste 
so  remarkable,  he  said,  that  she  ought  to  be  in 
town,  where  sound  instruction  could  be  got  in 
singing;  and  he  was  so  full  of  this  point  that 
Maud  consented  to  give  up  her  own  work  at  Chid- 
dingwick  and  take  a  place  as  daily  governess  in 
London  instead,  going  out  in  the  afternoon  to  a 
famous  vocalist.    Gillespie  believed  they  ought  all 
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to  be  removed  as  far  as  possible  from  the  blighting 
memory  of  their  father's  degradation;  and  he 
attached  so  much  importance  to  this  matter  that 
he  came  down  once  or  twice  to  Chiddingwick  him- 
self during  the  Christmas  vacation,  in  order  to  see 
them  all  safely  removed  to  Pimlico. 

It  was  wonderful,  Dick  thought,  what  a  brotherly 
interest  that  good  fellow  always  took  in  all  that 
concerned  them ;  yet  when  he  said  so  to  Maud, 
that  unconscionable  young  woman  only  blushed 
and  looked  down  with  a  self-conscious  air  that  was 
very  unusual  to  her.  But  there !  girls  are  so 
queer:  though  Gillespie  had  been  so  kind,  Maud 
never  once  said  a  word,  as  one  might  naturally 
have  expected,  about  how  nice  he  had  been  to 
them.  For  his  part,  Dick  thought  her  almost 
positively  ungrateful. 
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Dick's  first  year  at  the  Pipe-roll  was  anything  but 
a  lazy  one.  Opulence  in  the  shape  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  a  year  came  to  him  with  the  encum- 
brance of  plenty  to  do  for  it.  He  had  the  office 
routine  to  learn,  and  rolls  and  tallies  to  decipher, 
and  endless  household  difficulties  of  his  own  to 
meet,  and  all  the  children'^  schooling  and  other 
arrangements  to  look  after.  It  wuh  still  a  struggle. 
But  by  dint  of  hard  work  and  pinching,  with 
Maud's  able  assistance,  things  came  straight  in  the 
end  somehow.  Dick  got  a  pupil  or  two  in  his 
spare  time — happier  men  than  himself,  who  were 
going  up  under  luckier  auspices  to  Oxford;  for, 
though  Dick  put  the  best  face  upon  it,  still,  it  was 
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a  pull  leaving  that  beloved  University  without  a 
degree.  However,  the  year  wore  on,  as  most  years 
wear  on,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent;  and  Mary 
Tudor,  too,  left  her  place  at  Chiddingwick  Eectory, 
and  got  another  one,  better  paid,  with  nice  people 
in  Westminster.  She  was  a  constant  Sunday 
visitor  at  the  Plantagenets'  rooms ;  and  so,  in 
vacation,  was  Archie  Gillespie,  whose  unfailing 
devotion  to  his  college  friend  struck  Dick  every  day 
as  something  truly  remarkable.  Brothers  are  so 
dense.  Maud  smiled  at  him  often.  If  he  had  paid 
a  quarter  the  attention  to  any  other  girl  that 
Archie  paid  lier,  how  instantly  s/tc  would  have 
perceived  it !  But  Dick — dear  Dick — never  seemed 
to  suspect  that  Archie  could  come  for  anything 
else  on  earth  except  to  talk  over  the  affairs  of  the 
family  with  him.  And  yet  men  consider  women 
the  inferior  preatures ! 

Much  of  Dick's  spare  time,  however — for,  being 
a  very  busy  man,  of  course  he  had  often  spare 
time  on  his  hands,  amounting  frequently  to  as 
much  as  half  an  hour  together — was  spent  in  a 
curious  yet  congenial  occupation — the  laborious 
hunting-up  of  the  Plantagenet  pedigrtL     A  certain 
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insane  desire  to  connect  his  family  with  the  old 
Eoyal  House  ot  ngland  pursued  Dick  through  life, 
and  made  him  look  upon  this  purely  useless  and 
ornamental  object  as  though  it  were  a  matter  of 
the  gravest  practical  importance.  Maud  felt  its 
gravity,  too,  quite  as  much  as  her  brother ;  it  was 
an  almost  inevitable  result,  indeed,  of  their  pecu- 
liar up-bringing. 

Every  man  has,  necessarily,  what  the  French 
call,  well,  *  the  defects  of  his  qualities " — faults 
which  are  either  the  correlatives  or  the  excess  of 
his  particular  virtues.  Now,  the  Plantagenets  had 
preserved  their  strong  sense  of  self-respect  and 
many  other  valuable  personal  characteristics  under 
trying  circumstances,  by  dint  of  this  self-same 
family  pride.  It  was  almost  necessary,  therefore, 
that  when  Dick  found  himself  in  a  position  to 
prove,  as  he  thought,  the  goodness  of  his  claim  to 
represent  in  our  day  the  old  Plantagenet  stock,  he 
should  prosecute  tbit  research  after  the  missing 
links  with  all  the  innate  energy  of  his  active 
nature. 

Mary  Tudor,  indeed,  whose  practical  common- 
sense  was  ol  i.  different  order,  sometimes  regretted 
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that  Dick  should  waste  so  much  vahiable  time  on 
so  unimportant  an  object ;  to  her  it  seemed  a  pity 
that  a  man  whose  days  were  mainly  spent  in 
poring  over  dusty  documents  in  the  public  service 
should  devote  a  large  part  of  his  evenings  as  well 
to  poring  over  other  equally  dusty  documents  for 
a  personal  and  purely  sentimental  purpose. 

'  What  good  will  it  do  you,  Dick,  even  if  you  do 
find  out  you're  the  rightful  heir  to  the  throne  of 
England  ?'  she  asked  him  more  than  once.  *  Par- 
liament won't  repeal  the  Acts  of  Union  with  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  and  get  rid  of  the  Settlement,  to 
make  you  King  and  Maud  and  Nellie  Princesses  of 
the  blood  royal.' 

Dick  admitted  that  was  so ;  but,  still,  her  frivolity 
shocked  him. 

'  It's  a  noble  inheritance  !'  he  said,  with  a  touch 
of  romance  in  his  voice.  *  Surely,  Mary,  you 
wouldn't  wish  me  to  remain  insensible,  like  a  log, 
to  the  proud  distinction  of  so  unique  an  ancestry ! 
They  were  such  men,  those  old  Plantagenets ! 
Look  at  Henry  II.,  for  example,  who  founded  our 
House  for  most  practical  purposes;  tkcra.  was  a 
wonderful  organizer  for  you!      And  Edward  I. — 
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what  a  statesman  !  so  far  before  his  age  !  and  the 
Black  Prince — and  Edward  III. — and  Henry  V., 
what  strategists  !  It  isn't  merely  that  they  were 
kings,  mind  you  ;  I  don't  care  about  that ;  since  I 
came  to  know  what  really  makes  a  man  great,  I 
haven't  attached  so  much  importance  to  the  mere 
fact  of  their  position.  But  just  see  what  workers 
the  old  Plantagenets  were  in  themselves,  and  how 
much  they  did  for  the  building-up  of  England — 
and,  indeed,  of  all  Britain,  if  it  comes  to  that,  for 
wasn't  Scotch  independence  itself  a  direct  result  of 
the  national  opposition  to  Edward  Plantagenet's 
premature  policy  of  unification  ?  When  I  think  of 
all  those  things  I  feel  a  glow  of  pride;  I  realize 
to  myself  what  a  grand  heritage  it  is  to  be  the 
descendant  and  representative  of  such  early  giants ; 
for  there  were  giants  in  those  days,  and  no  man 
could  then  be  King  unless  he  had  at  least  a 
strenuous  personality  —  oftenest,  too,  unless  he 
wove  also  a  real  live  statesman.  Our  ancestors 
themselves  knew  all  that  very  well ;  and  when  one 
of  our  line  fell  short  of  his  ancestral  standard,  like 
Edward  II.  and  Richard  II.,  he  went  soon  to  the 
wall,  and  made  way  for  a  stronger.    It's  not  about 
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them  I  care,  nor  about  mere  puling  devotees  like 
poor  Henry  III. ;  it's  my  descent  from  men  like 
those  great  early  organizers,  and  thinkers,  and 
rulers,  who  built  up  the  administrative  and  judicial 
system  we  all  still  live  under.* 

When  he  talked  like  that,  Maud  thought  it  was 
really  beautiful.  She  wondered  how  Mary  could 
ever  be  insensible  to  the  romantic  charms  of  such 
old  descent.  But  there !  Mary  wasn't  a  Planta- 
genet— only  a  mere  Welsh  Tudor;  and  though  she 
was  a  dear  good  girl,  and  as  sweet  as  they're  made, 
how  could  you  expect  hei-  to  enter  fully  into  the 
feelings  of  the  real  old  family?  As  for  Archie 
Gillespie,  he  said  to  Mary  more  than  once : 

'  Let  Dick  go  his  own  way.  Miss  Tudor ;  it  gives 
him  pleasure.  He  thinks  some  mysterious  good  is 
going  to  come  out  of  it  all  for  him  and  his,  if  he 
can  fill  in  the  missing  links  in  the  Plantagenet 
pedigree.  Of  course,  that's  pure  moonshine. 
Still,  we  must  always  remember  it  was  the  Plan- 
tagenet pedigree  that  gave  our  Dick  his  first  in- 
terest in  English  history,  and  so  made  him  what 
he  is ;  and  anything  deserves  respect  which  could 
keep  Edmund  Plantagenet's  children  from  degene- 
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rating,  as  they  would  have  degenerated,  from  their 
father's  example,  without  this  inspiriting  idea  of 
noblesse  oblige :  an  idea  which  has  made  Dick  and 
Maud — I  mean,  Miss  Plantagenet — hold  their  heads 
high  through  life  in  spite  of  their  poverty.    It  can 
do  Dick  no  harm  now  to  pursue  a  little  farther  this 
innocent  hobby ;  it  will  give  him  a  better  insight 
into    the    by-ways   and    alleys  of    early  English 
history ;  and  if  he  can  really  establish  the  Planta- 
genet pedigree  throughout,  it  may  serve  to  call 
attention  to  him  as  a  sound  historical  researcher. 
Fortunately,  he  knows  what  evidence  is ;  and  he 
won't    go  wrong,  therefore,  by  making  heedless 
assumptions  and  incredible  skips  and  jumps,  like 
half  our  genealogists.' 

So  Dick  persevered  for  fully  twelve  months  in 
his  eager  attempt,  by  hook  and  by  crook,  to  trace 
his  own  family  up  to  Lionel  of  Clarence,  upon 
whom  Mr.  Plantagenet  himself  had  early  fixed — 
at  pure  haphazard — as  the  special  transmitter  of 
the  Plantagenet  blood  to  the  later  branches  of  the 
House,  himself  included.  The  longer  Dick  worked 
at  it,  too,  the  more  confident  he  became  of  ultimate 
success.     Step  by  step  turned  out  right.     He  had 
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brought  the  thing  down,  he  told  Mary,  to  a  moral 
certainty  ;  only  one  link  now  remained  to  complete 
the  entire  pedigree.  That's  always  the  way,  it 
may  be  mentioned  parenthetically,  with  your 
doubtful  genealogy ;  there's  only  one  link  missing 
— but,  unfortunately,  that's  the  link  on  proof  of 
which  the  whole  chain  is  dependent.  And  very 
naturally,  too :  for  this  is  how  the  thing  works 
out.  You  track  your  own  genealogy,  let  us  say, 
back  to  a  person  named  Plantagenet,  who  lived 
some  time  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  with  whom 
you  are  really  and  undoubtedly  connected  by  an 
unbroken  and  traceable  ancestral  series.  Then  you 
track  the  family  tree  of  Lionel  of  Clarence  forward, 
in  the  opposite  direction,  to  a  real  and  historical 
Plantagenet  who  'flourished,'  as  the  books  say, 
near  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  After  that 
you  say :  *  If  my  ancestor,  the  sixteenth-century 
Plantagenet,  turns  out  to  be  the  son  of  Lionel's 
descendant  in  the  fifteenth  century — as  is  extremely 
probable — why,  then,  it's  all  made  out — I'm 
descended  direct  from  Lionel  of  Clarence ;  and  in 
any  case,  don't  you  see,  there's  only  one  link 
missing!'     Wise  genealogists  usually  abstain  on 
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purpose  from  the  attempt  to  hunt  up  that  fatal 
missing  link ;  they  know  right  well  that  the  safest 
plan  is  to  assume  identity,  while  efforts  at  proving 
it  are  frequently  disastrous.  But  Dick  was  still 
young,  and  not  perhaps  overwise  ;  so  once  he  had 
brought  down  the  matter  to  a  question  of  a  solitary 
missing  link,  he  couldn't  rest  night  or  day  till  he 
had  finally  settled  it. 

One  evening  he  returned  home  from  the  office 
to  Maud,  overflowing  with  a  new  and  most  im- 
portant discovery. 

*  Well,  the  thing's  all  but  proved,  at  last !'  he 
cried  in  a  triumphant  voice,  as  he  kissed  her 
warmly ;  *  at  least,  that  is  to  say,  I've  found  a 
valuable  clue  that  will  decide  the  matter  finally 
one  way  or  the  other.  I've  discovered  a  conveyance 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  dated  1533 — here's  a  ver- 
batim copy  of  it — which  describes  Thomas  Planta- 
genet,  our  great-great-grandfather's  grandfather, 
as  being  really  the  son  of  Giles  Plantagenet,  the 
missing-link  man,  who  is  said  in  it  to  have  owned 
a  house — and  this,  you  will  see,  is  the  new  and 
important  point — at  Framlingham,  in  Suffolk.  He 
seems  to  have  been  some  sort  of  a  petty  tradesman. 
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Where  Giles  first  came  from,  we  had  till  now  no 
means  of  knowing.  But  after  this  clue,  all  we've 
got  to  do  next  is  just  to  hunt  up  the  local  records 
at  Framlingham  and  find  out  that  this  Giles 
Plantagenet,  already  known  to  uo,  was  the  son  of 
that  Geoffrey  Plantagenet  of  Richmond,  in  York 
shire,  whom  I  showed  long  ago  to  have  been  the 
last  traceable  descendant  of  Lionel  of  Clarence, 
and  concerning  whom  Lysons  says,  without  a 
shadow  of  authority,  decissit  sine  prole — he  died 
without  issue.' 

*  It  seems  rather  a  leap,  though,  for  those  days, 
doesn't  it,'  Mary  put  in  timidly,  for  she  dreaded 
the  effect  of  a  disappointment  upon  Dick's  nervous 
nature,  *  from  liichmond  to  Framlingham  ?  I 
thought  people  rarely  went  then  much  beyond 
their  own  county.' 

*  That  was  true,  no  doubt,  for  the  middle  and 
lower  classes,'  Dick  answered  with  a  faint  tinge 
of  Plantagenet  pride  in  his  voice ;  *  but  hardly 
even  then,  I  should  say,  for  people  of  such  dis- 
tinction as  Geoffrey  Plantagenet.  Gentlemen  of 
high  rank,  and  members  of  the  peerage  and  the 
Royal  Family,  had  manors,  you  know,  in  many 
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difl'urent  counties,  and  moved  on  from  one  to 
another  from  time  to  time,  or  left  them  about  by 
will  to  various  sons  and  daugliters.  We  mustn't 
judge  such  great  folk  by  the  common  analogies  of 
ordinary  people.' 

*  Still,  Dick,'  Maud  interposed,  a  little  startled 
herself,  'even  if  Mary's  objection  doesn't  hold 
good,  it  does  seem  a  little  odd,  doesn't  it,  that 
Giles  Plantagenet  should  be  a  petty  tradesman  at 
Framlingham,  if  he  was  really  the  son  of  such  a 
man  as  Geoffrey,  whom  we  know  to  have  been 
a  county  gentleman  of  distinction  in  York- 
shire ?' 

*  I  don't  think  so  at  all,'  Dick  answered  with 
a  little  surprise.  *  In  those  days,  you  see,  Maud, 
when  there  was  iio  middle  class,  people  went  up 
and  down  easily.  Attainder  was  so  common,  and 
loss  of  estates  such  an  every-day  occurrence,  that 
the  vicissitudes  of  families  must  often  have  been 
much  more  'rapid  and  startling  than  nowadays. 
However,  it's  no  use  arguing  beforehand  about  a 
plain  question  of  tact.  It  was  so,  or  it  wasn't. 
I  shall  soon  find  out  which.  The  records  are 
almost    sure  to    be    preserved    at  Framlingham, 
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because  it  was  the  seat  of  the  Howards;  and  I 
shall  go  down  there  next  Bank  Holiday  and  settle 
the  question.  After  that,  I'll  publish  the  result 
of  my  search ;  and  then  nobody  will  ever  be  able 
to  say  in  future  we  made  a  false  pretence  of  being 
real  royal  Plantagenets.' 

He  "poke  so  confidently  that  he  really  frightened 
poor  Mary.  She  couldn't  help  thinking  what  a 
terrible  shock  it  would  be  to  him  if  by  any  chance 
he  should  turn  out  after  all  to  be  mistaken,  and  if 
Giles  Plantagenet  should  prove  to  be  other  than 
the  son  of  Geoffrey. 

So  real  did  this  danger  appear  to  her,  indeed, 
that  as  Bank  Holiday  approached,  and  Dick  talked 
more  and  more  certainly  of  his  visit  to  Framling- 
ham,  she  spoke  quite  seriously  on  the  matter  to 
Maud. 

*  Do  you  know,  dear,'  she  said,  taking  her  friend's 
hand,  '  if  I  could  have  got  away  for  the  day,  I'd 
go  right  down  to  Framlingham  with  him,  though 
it  seems  to  me  a  dreadful  waste  of  money  for  so 
useless  a  purpose.'  At  that,  Maud's  eyes  flashed  ; 
poor  dear  Mary !  she  never  would  understand  the 
feelings  of  a  Plantagenet.     '  What  I  feel  is  this,' 
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Mary  went  on,  all  unheeding:  'I'm  obliged  to 
stop  at  home  that  day  with  the  children;  but  I 
wish  I  could  go :  for  if  by  any  chance  it  should 
happen  to  turn  out  that  Dick  was  mistaken  after 
all,  and  Giles  Plantagenet  wasn't  the  son  of 
Geoffrey,  I'm  afraid  the  shock  would  quite  unman 
him  for  the  moment,  and  I  hardly  know  what  he 
might  be  tempted  to  do  in  the  first  keen  sense  of 
intense  disappointment.' 

Maud's  lip  curled  slightly.  Nursery  governess 
as  she  was,  the  old  dancing-master's  daughter 
had  all  the  pride  of  a  Duchess— and  why  not, 
indeed,  since  she  was  a  Princess  of  the  blood 
royal  ? 

'  Oh,  that  wouldn't  make  any  difference,  dear,' 
she  answered  confidently.  *  We  are  Plantagenets, 
don't  you  see?  And  if  we  don't  happen  to  be 
descended  from  that  particular  man  Geoffrey,  we 
must  be  descended  through  some  other  member  of 
the  Plantagenet  family.  My  poor  father  was  sure 
of  it ;  and  it's  always  been  known  in  Yorkshire  for 
many  generations.* 

However,  Mary  was  so  urgent,  and  so  afraid  of 
the  consequences  of  a   sudden  disappointment — for 
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she  knew  Dick's  nature,  and  loved  him  dearly — that 
at  last  Maud  consented  to  accompany  her  brother 
on  his  projected  trip,  and  guard  him  against  the 
results  of  an  impossible  failure. 

Bank  Holiday  came  in  due  time — a  lovely 
summer  day;  and  Dick  and  Maud  went  down 
together  by  cheap  train  to  Fraralingham.  The 
banks  by  the  side  of  the  rail  were  thick  with 
flowers.  They  reached  there  early  in  the  day, 
and  Dick  called  upon  the  Kector  at  once,  sending 
in  his  card  with  name  and  address  at  the  Pipe- 
rolls.  Ari  he  expected,  that  introduction  amply 
sufficed  him.  Nor  was  he  disappointed  about  the 
preservation  of  the  Framlingham  records.  The 
church  possessed  a  singularly  perfect  collection  of 
baptismal  and  marriage  entries  from  the  beginning 
of  the  fifteenth  century  onward.  In  less  than  half 
an  hour  Dick  was  thick  in  their  midst,  turning 
over  the  dusty  leaves  of  those  worn  old  books 
with  all  the  eagerness  and  enthusiasm  of  a  born 
genealogist. 

Maud  sat  with  him  for  awhile  in  the  gloom  of 
that  dimly-lighted  chancel ;  but  after  half  an  hour 
or  more  of  hunting  page  by  page,  her  patience 
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began  to  give  out,  and  she  proposed  to  stroll  away 
towards  the  castle  ruins,  and  return  a  little  later 
to  see  how  Dick  progressed  with  his  quest  after 
ancestors.  Dick  acquiesced  readily  enough,  and 
Maud  went  off  by  herself  down  the  leafy  lane  that 
leads  straight  to  the  castle. 

For  some  time  she  amuped  herself  in  the  deep 
hollow  of  the  moat,  and  walked  round  the  great 
circuit  of  the  frowning  rampart.  It  was  a  splendid 
ruin,  she  thought,  the  finest  she  had  seen.  Then 
she  mounted  the  broken  wall,  and  looked  out  upon 
the  wide  plain,  and  admired  the  beautiful  view  of 
the  church  and  village.  A  flag  floated  from  the 
tower,  as  if  in  honour  of  Dick's  presence.  At  last, 
as  lunch-time  approached,  she  lounged  back  lazily 
to  Dick.  They  had  brought  their  own  bread  and 
cheese  and  a  few  sandwiches  with  them,  and  she 
had  picked  out  mentally  a  cool  spot  under  the 
spreading  chestnuts,  which  seemed  to  her  the  very 
place  in  which  to  make  their  impromptu  picnic.  So 
she  opened  the  church  door  in  very  good  spirits, 
for  the  fresh  country  air  had  exhilarated  her  like 
champagne  after  so  long  a  Hpell  of  that  dusty 
London ;    and  she  went   straight   to  the  chancel. 
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where  she  had  left  poor  Dick  an  hour  before  among 
his  tattered  registers. 

As  she  drew  near,  a  sudden  terror  rushed  over 
her  unexpectedly.  What  on  earth  could  this  mean? 
Dick  was  gazing  at  the  books  with  an  ashen-white 
face,  and  with  eyes  that  fairly  started  out  of  their 
sockets  for  staring.  He  raised  his  head  and  looked 
at  her  He  couldn't  speak  for  horror.  With  one 
hand  he  beckoned  his  sister  mysteriously  to  his 
side ;  then  he  moistened  his  lips  at  lat  *  xnd  pointed 
with  one  accusing  finger  to  the  entries. 

'  Look  there,  Maud,'  he  faltered  with  a  painful 
effort ;  and  Maud  looked  where  he  bid  her. 

It  was  a  mongrel  entry,  half  Latin,  half  English : 
'  Die  14  Junii,  anno  1408,  Giles,  the  son  of  Richard 
Plantagenet,  cobbler,  and  of  Joan,  uxoris  eius, 
huius  parochijc.' 

Maud  glanced  at  the  words  herself  with  a  certain 
vague  sense  of  terror. 

*  But  perhaps,'  she  cried,  *  after  all,  this  Richard 
Plantagenet  himself  was  of  royal  ancestry.' 

Dick  shook  his  head  with  a  terrible,  a  despondent 
shake.     He  knew  when  he  was  beaten. 

*  Oh  no,'   he  answered  aloud,  though  he   could 
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hardly  frame  the  words.  *  I  know  what  I  say.  I've 
found  out  all  about  this  Richard  Plantagenet, 
Maud.  He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  other  people 
— the  false  Plantagenets,  don't  you  know,  the 
Sheffield  family  who  left  the  money.  He  never 
was  a  true  Plantagenet  in  any  way  at  all.  It  waB 
only  a  nickname.  He  acted  the  parts  of  the 
Plantagenet  kings,  one  after  the  other,  in  a  masque 
or  pageant,  and  was  known  from  that  time  by  pure 
fun  as  Eichard  Plantagenet.  But  that  was  in 
London ;  and  we  didn't  know  till  now  he  was  ever 
settled  at  Framlingham.' 

*  And  must  we  be  descended  from  him,  Dick  ?' 

She  asked  it  piteously,  pleadingly. 

'Oh,  Maud — yes,  v/e  must.  There's  no  other 
way  out  of  it.  I've  worked  up  the  whole  thing  so 
thoroughly  now — to  my  own  destruction.  I  know 
all  about  him.  His  real  name  was  Muggins ;  and 
that's  our  real  name,  too ;  and  this  book — this 
horrid  book  gives  all  the  facts  necessary  to  prove 
our  descent  from  him ;  and  the  Sheffield  people's, 
too,  who  are  really  our  cousins.' 

He  said  it  with  utter  despondency.  The  truth 
was   wrenched   out  of  him.      Maud    clasped    her 
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white  hands  and  looked  hard  at  poor  Dick.     This 
disillusion  was  just  as  terrible  for  her  as  for  him. 

*  You're  quite,  quite  sure  ?'  she  murmured  once 
more  in  a  voice  of  pure  agony. 

*  Yes,  quite,  quite  sure,'  Dick  answered  with  a 
tremor,  but  with  manful  persistence.  *  There  can't 
be  a  doubt  of  it.  I  knew  everytiiing  about  this 
wretched  creature  before,  except  that  he  was  a 
Framlingham  man ;  and  there  are  entries  here  in 
the  book — you  can  see  them  for  yourself — that 
leave  no  shadow  of  doubt  anywhere  about  the 
fellow's  identity.  Maud,  Maud,  it's  been  all  a 
foolish,  foolish  dream !  We  are  not — we  never 
were — real  royal  Plantagenets  !' 

Maud  looked  down  at  the  ground  and  burst  into 
hot  toars. 

*  Then  I'll  never  marry  Archie,'  she  cried. 
'  Never,  never,  never  !  I'll  never  ask  him  to  take 
a  mere  nobody  from  Chiddingwick.  My  pride 
wouldn't  allow  it — my  pride  would  stand  in  the 
way — for  I'm  as  proud  as  before,  Dick,  though  I'm 
not  a  Plantagenet !' 
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GOOD   OUT   OF   EVIL. 

That  journey  back  to  town  was  one  of  the  most 
terrible  things  Maud  had  ever  yet  known  in  her 
poor  Uttle  life.  Dick  leaned  back  disconsolate  in 
one  corner  of  the  carriage,  and  she  in  the  opposite 
one.  Neither  spoke  a  single  word ;  neither  needed 
to  speak,  for  each  knew  without  speech  what  the 
other  was  thinking  of.  Every  now  and  again  Dick 
would  catch  some  fresh  shade  of  expression  coursing 
like  a  wave  over  Maud's  unhappy  face,  and  recog- 
nise in  it  the  very  idea  that  a  moment  before  had 
been  passing  through  liis  own  troubled  mind.  It 
was  pitiable  to  see  them.  Their  whole  scheme  of 
life  had  suddenly  and  utterly  broken  down  before 
them ;  their  sense  of  self-respect  was  deeply 
wounded — nay,  even  their  bare  identity  was  all  but 
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gone,  for  the  belief  that  they  were  in  very  truth 
descendants  of  the  royal  Plantagenets  had  become 
as  it  were  an  integral  part  of  their  personality, 
and  woven  itself  intimately  into  all  their  life  and 
thought  and  practice.  They  ceased  to  be  them- 
selves in  ceasing  to  be  potential  princes  and 
princesses. 

For  the  Great  Plantagenet  Delusion  which 
Edmund  Plantagenet  had  started,  and  only  half 
or  a  quarter  believed  in  himself,  became  to  his 
children  from  youth  upward,  and  especially  to 
Maud  and  Dick,  a  sort  of  family  religion.  It  was 
a  theory  on  which  they  based  almost  everything 
that  was  best  and  truest  within  them ;  a  moral 
power  for  good,  urging  them  always  on  to  do  credit 
to  the  great  House  from  which  they  firmly  and  un- 
questioningly  believed  themselves  to  be  sprung. 
Probably  the  moral  impulse  was  there  first  by 
nature ;  probably,  too,  they  inherited  it,  not  from 
poor,  drunken,  do-nothing  Edmund  Plantagenet 
himself,  through  whom  ostensibly  they  should 
have  derived  their  Plantagenet  cliaract^n-,  but  from 
that  good  and  patient  nobody,  their  hard-working 
mother.     But  none  of  these  tlungs  ever  occurred 
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at  all  to  Maud  or  Dick ;  to  them  it  had  always 
been  a  prime  article  of  faith  that  noblesse  ohlipe, 
and  that  their  lives  must  be  noble  in  order  to  come 
up  to  a  preconceived  Plantagenet  standard  of 
action.  So  the  blow  was  a  crushing  one.  It  was 
as  though  all  the  ground  of  their  being  had  been 
cut  away  from  beneath  their  feet.  They  had 
fancied  themselves  so  long  the  children  of  khigs, 
witli  a  moral  obligation  upon  them  to  behave — 
well,  as  the  children  of  kings  are  little  given  to 
behaving ;  and  they  had  found  out  now  they  were 
mere  ordinary  mortals,  with  only  the  same  inherent 
and  universal  reasons  for  right  and  high  action 
as  the  common  herd  of  us.  It  was  a  sad  come- 
down— for  a  royal  Plantagenet. 

The  revulsion  was  terrible.  And  Maud,  who 
was  in  some  ways  the  prouder  of  the  two,  and  to 
whom,  as  to  most  of  her  sex,  the  extrinsic  reason 
for  holding  up  her  head  in  the  midst  of  poverty 
and  disgrace  had  ever  been  stronger  and  more 
cogent  than  the  intrinsic  one,  felt  it  much  the  more 
keenly.  To  women,  the  social  side  of  thingH  in 
always  uppermost.  They  journeyed  home  in  a 
constant  turmoil  of  unrelieved  wretchedness ;  they 
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were  not,  they  had  never  been,  royal  Phintagenets. 
Just  like  all  the  rest  of  the  world — mere  ordinary 
people !  And  they  who  had  been  sustained,  under 
privations  and  shame,  by  tlie  reflection  that,  if 
every  man  had  his  right,  Dick  would  have  been 
sitting  that  day  on  the  divided  throne  of  half  these 
islands !  Descendantf,  rfter  all,  of  a  cobbler  and  a 
dancing-master !  No  Black  Prince  at  all  in  their 
lineage — no  Henry,  no  Edward,  no  Bichard,  no 
Lionel !  Caur-de-Lion  a  pale  shade — Lackland 
himself  taken  away  from  them  !  And  how  every- 
body would  laugh  when  they  came  to  know  the 
truth  !  Though  that  was  a  small  matter.  It  was 
no  minor  thing  like  this,  but  the  downfall  of  a 
faith,  the  ruin  of  a  principle,  tlie  break-up  of  a  rule 
in  life,  that  really  counted  ! 

There  you  have  the  Nemesis  of  every  false  idea, 
nvory  unreal  belief :  when  once  it  finally  collapses, 
iiH  collapHo  li  IKKKJM  iiiUHt  bofore  the  searching 
ill^lii  of  li'iiili,  il.  IdiiVdH  IiH  for  awhile  feeble,  un- 
('(irtaiii,  nuldiwIiiHH.     Ho  Dick  felt  that  afternoon; 

wniiry  week  of  reconstruction 
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home-coming.  As  they  crept  up  thu  .stepH,  poor 
dispossessed  souls,  thoy  hoiud  voices  witliiii  — Mrs. 
Phmtagenet's,  and  Gillespie's,  and  the  children's, 
and  Mary  Tudor' s. 

Dick  opened  the  door  in  dead  silence  and 
entered.  He  was  pale  as  a  ghost.  Maud  walked 
statelily  behind  him,  scarcely  able  to  raise  her  eyes 
to  Archie  Gillespie's  face,  but  still  proud  at  heart 
as  ever.  Dick  sank  down  into  a  chair,  the  very 
picture  of  misery.  Maud  dropped  into  another 
without  doing  more  than  just  stretch  out  one  cold 
hand  to  Archie.  Mrs.  Plantagenet  surveyed  them 
both  with  a  motherly  glance. 

'Why,  Dick,'  she  cried,  rushing  up  to  him, 
*  what's  the  matter  ?  Has  there  been  a  railway 
accident  ?' 

Dick  glanced  back  at  her  with  affection  half 
masked  by  dismay. 

'  A  railway  accident !'  he  exclaimed,  with  a  groan. 
'Oh,  mother  dear,  I  wish  it  had  only  been  a 
railway  accident !  It  was  more  like  imi  nartliquake. 
It's  shaken  Maud  and  me  to  tbo  very  foundationH 
of  our  nature  !'  Then  he  looked  up  at  her  half 
pityingly.      She   wasn't  a  Plantagenet  except  J>y 
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marriage ;  she  never  could  quite  feel  as  they  did 

the  sanct And  then  he  broke  oif  suddenly, 

for  he  remembered  with  a  rush  that  horrid,  horrid 
truth.  Ho  blurted  it  out  all  at  once :  *  We  are 
not — we  never  were,  real  royal  Plantagenets  !' 

*  I  was  afraid  of  that,'  Mary  Tudor  said  simply. 
*  That  was  just  why  I  was  so  anxious  dear  Maud 
should  go  with  you.' 

Gillespie  said  nothing,  but  for  the  first  time  in 
public  he  tried  to  take  Maud's  hand  for  a  moment 
in  his.     Maud  drew  it  away  quickly. 

*  No,  Archie,'  she  said,  with  a  sigh,  making  no 
attempt  at  concealment ;  *  I  can  never,  never  give 
it  to  you  now  again,  for  to-day  I  know  we've 
always  been  nobodies.' 

*  You're  what  you  always  were  to  me,'  Gillespie 
answered,  in  a  low  voice.  *  It  was  you  yourself  I 
loved,  Maud,  not  the  imaginary  honours  of  the 
Plantagenet  family.' 

*  But  I  don't  want  to  be  loved  so,'  Maud  cried, 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  a  wounded  spirit.  *I 
don't  want  to  be  loved  for  myself.  I  don't  want 
anyone  to  love  me — except  as  a  Plantagenet.' 

Dick  was  ready,  in  the  depth  of  his  despair  and 
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the  blackness  of  his  revulsion,  to  tell  out  the  wholo 
truth,  and  spare  them,  as  he  thought,  no  circum- 
stance of  their  degradation. 

'Yes,  we  went  to  Framlingliam  princeH  and 
princesses — and  inore  than  that,'  he  said,  almost 
proud  to  think  whence  and  how  far  they  had 
fallen ;  *  we  return  from  it  beggars.  I  looked  up 
the  whole  matter  thoroughly,  and  there's  lu  room 
for  hope  left,  no  possibility  of  error.  The  father  of 
Giles  Plantagenet,  from  whom  we're  all  descended, 
most  fatally  descended,  was  one  Richard — called 
Plantagenet,  but  really  Muggins,  a  cobbler  at 
Framlingliam ;  the  same  man,  you  know,  Mary, 
that  I  told  you  about  the  other  day.  In  short, 
we're  just  cousins  of  the  other  Plantagenets — 
the  false  Plantagenets — the  Sheffield  Plantagenets 
— the  people  who  left  the  money.' 

He  fired  it  off  at  them  with  explosive  energy. 
Mary  gave  a  little  start. 

*  But  surely  in  that  case,  Dick,'  she  cried,  *  you 
must  be  entitled  to  their  fortune  !  You  \  Did  me  one 
day  it  was  left  by  will  to  the  descendants  and 
heirs-male  of  Richard  Muggins,  alias  Plantagenet, 
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whose  second  son  George  was  the  ancestor  and 
founder  of  the  Sheffield  family.' 

*  So  he  was,'  Dick  answered  dolefully,  without 
a  light  in  his  eye.  *  But,  you  see,  I  didn't  then 
know,  or  suspect,  or  even  think  possible — what 
I  now  find  to  be  the  truth — the  horrid,  hateful 
truth — that  our  ancestor,  Giles  Plantagenet,  whom 
I  took  to  be  the  son  of  Geoffrey,  the  descendant  of 
Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence,  was  in  reality  nothing 
more  than  the  eldest  son  of  this  wretched  man 
Bichard  Muggins ;  and  the  elder  brother  of  George 
Muggins,  ali&s  Plantagenet,  who  was  ancestor  of 
the  Sheffield  people  who  left  the  money.' 

'  But  if  so,'  Gillespie  put  in,  '  then  yon  must  be 
the  heirs  of^ithe  Plantagenets  who  left  the  money, 
and  must  be  entitled,  as  I  understand,  to  something 
like  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  a  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand  pounds  sterling !' 

'  Undoubtedly,'  Dick  answered  in  a  tone  of 
settled  melancholy. 

Gillespie  positively  laughed,  in  spite  of  himself, 
though  Maud  looked  up  at  him  through  her  tears, 
and  murmured : 

*  Oh,  Archie,  how  can  you  ?' 
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*  Why,  my  dear  fellow,'  he  said,  taking  Dick's 
arm,  *  are  you  really  quite  sure  it's  so  ?  Are  you 
perfectly  certain  you've  good  legal  proof  of  the 
identity  of  this  man  Giles  with  your  own  earliest 
ancestor,  and  of  the  descent  of  your  family  from 
the  forefather  of  the  Sheffield  people  ?' 

*  I'm  sorry  to  say,'  Dick  answered  with  profound 
dejection,  *  there  can't  be  a  doubt  left  of  it.  It's 
too  horribly  certain.  Hunting  up  these  things 
is  my  trade,  and  I  ought  to  know.  I've  made 
every  link  in  the  chain  as  certain  as  certainty.  I 
have  a  positive  entry  for  every  step  in  the j)edigree 
— not  doubtful  entries,  unfortunately,  but  such 
conclusive  entries  as  leave  the  personality  of  each 
person  beyond  the  reach  of  suspicion.  Oh,  it's  a 
very  bad  business,  a  terrible  business  !'  And  he 
flung  his  arms  on  the  table,  and  leaned  over  it  him- 
self, the  very  picture  of  mute  misery. 

*  Then  you  believe  the  money's  yours  ?'  Gillespie 
persisted,  half  incredulous. 

'Believe  it!'  Dick  answered.  *I  don't  believe 
it;  I  know  it  is — the  wretched  stufif!  There's 
no  dodging  plain  facts.  I  can't  get  out  of  it,  any- 
how.' 
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*  Did  you  realize  that  this  money  would  be  yours 
when  you  saw  the  entries  at  Framlingham  ?' 
Gillespie  inquired,  hardly  certain  how  to  treat  such 
incredible  behaviour. 

*  I  didn't  think  of  it  just  at  once,'  Dick  answered 
with  profound  despair  in  his  voice  ;  *  but  it  occurred 
to  me  in  the  train,  and  I  thought  how  terrible 
it  would  be  to  confess  it  before  the  whole  world  by 
claiming  the  wretched  money.  Though  it  might 
perhaps  be  some  consolation,  after  all,  to  joor 
mother.' 

*  And  you,  Maud  ?'  Gillespie  inquired,  turning 
round  to  his  sweetheart,  and  with  difficulty  re- 
pressing a  smile.     *  Did  you  think  at  all  of  it  ?' 

*  Well,  I  knew  if  we  were  really  only  false 
Plantagenets,  like  the  Sheffield  people,'  Maud 
answered  bravely  through  the  tears  that  struggled 
hard  to  fall,  *  we  should  probably  in  the  end  come 
into  their  money.  But  oh,  Archie,  it  isn't  the 
money  Dick  and  I  would  care  for.  Let  them 
take  back  their  wealth— let  them  take  it— if  they 
will !  But  give  us  once  more  our  own  Plantagenet 
ancestry !' 

Gilleppie  drew  Mary  aside  for  a  moment. 
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*  Say  nothing  to  them  about  it  for  the  present,' 
he  whispered  in  her  ear.      'Let  the  first  keen 
agony  of  their  regret  pass  over.    I  can  understand 
their  feeling.     This  myth  had  worn  itself  into 
the  very  warp  and  woof  of  their  natures.    It  was 
their  one   great  inheritance.     The   awakening   is 
a  terrible  shock  to  them.    All  they  thought  them- 
selves once,  all  they  practically  were  for  so  many 
years  together,  they  have  suddenly  ceased  to  be. 
This  grief  and  despair  must  wear  itself  out.    For 
the  present  we  mustn't  even  inquire  of  them  about 

the  money.' 

And  indeed  it  was  a  week  or  two  before  Dick 
could  muster  up  heart  to  go  with  Archie  Gillespie 
to  a  lawyer  about  the  matter.    When  he  did, 
however,  he  had  all  the  details  of  the  genealogy, 
all  the  proofs  of  that   crushing  identification  he 
had  longed  to  avoid,  so  fully  at  his  finger-ends, 
that  the    solicitor    whom    he    consulted,    and    to 
whom  he  showed  copies  of  the  various  documents 
in  the  case,  hadn't  a  moment's  doubt  as  10  the 
result  of  his  application.    *  I  suppose  this  will  be> 
long  job,  though,'  Gillespie  suggested,  *  and  may 
want  a  lot  of  money  to  proseciite  it  to^its  end? 
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It'll  have  to  be  taken  for  an  indefinite  time  into 
Chancery,  won't  it  ?' 

'  Not  at  all,'  the  solicitor  answered.  '  It's  very 
plain  sailing.  We  can  get  it  through  at  once. 
There's  no  hitch  in  the  evidence.  You  see,  it 
isn't  as  if  there  were  any  opposition  to  the  claim, 
any  other  descendants.  There  are  none,  and  by 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  there  can't  be  any. 
Mr.  Plantagenet  has  anticipated  and  accounted 
for  every  possible  objection.  The  thing  is  as  clear 
as  mud.  His  official  experience  has  enabled  him 
to  avoid  all  the  manifold  pitfalls  of  amateur  genea- 
logists. I  never  saw  an  inheritance  that  went  so  far 
back  made  more  absolutely  certain.' 

Poor  Dick's  heart  sank  within  him.  He  knew  it 
himself  already;  but  still,  he  had  cherished 
throughout  some  vague  shadow  of  a  hope  that 
the  lawyer  might  discover  some  faint  flaw  in  the 
evidence  which,  as  he  considered,  had  disinherited 
him.  There  was  nothing  for  it  now  but  to  pocket 
at  once  the  Plantagenet  pride  and  the  Plantagenet 
thousands— to  descend  from  his  lofty  pedestal  and 
be  even  as  the  rest  of  us  are — except  for  the 
fortune.    He  turned  to  Gillespie  with  a  sigh. 
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*  I  was  afraid  of  this,'  he  said.  *  I  expected  that 
answer.  Well,  well,  it'll  make  my  dear  mother 
happy ;  and  it'll  at  least  enable  me  to  go  back 
again  to  Oxford.' 

That  last  consideration  was  indeed  in  Maud's 
eyes  the  one  saving  grace  of  an  otherwise  hopeless 
and  intolerable  situation.  Gradually,  bit  by  bit, 
though  it  was  a  very  hard  struggle,  they  reconciled 
themselves  to  their  altered  position.  The  case  was 
prepared,  and,  as  their  lawyer  had  anticipated, 
went  straight  through  the  courts  with  little  or  no 
difficulty,  thanks  to  Dick's  admirable  working  up 
of  all  the  details  of  the  pedigree.  By  the  time 
eight  months  were  out,  Dick  had  come  into  the 
inheritance  of  *  the  Plantagenets  who  left  the 
money,'  and  was  even  beginning  to  feel  more 
reconciled  in  his  heart  to  the  course  of  events 
which  had  robbed  him  so  ruthlessly  of  his  fancied 
dignity,  but  considerably  added  to  his  solid  com- 
fort. 

Before  Dick  returned  to  Oxford,  however,  to 
finish  his  sadly  interrupted  University  career,  he 
had  arranged  with  Mary  that  as  soon  as  he  took 
his  degree  they  two  should  marry.    As  for  poor 
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Maud,  woman  that  she  was,  the  loss  of  that  royal 
ancestry  that  had  never  been  hers  seemed  to  weigh 
upon  her  even  more  than  it  weighed  upon  her 
brother.  The  one  point  that  consoled  her  under 
this  crushing  blow  was  the  fact  that  Archie,  for 
whose  sake  she  had  minded  it  most  at  first, 
appeared  to  care  very  little  indeed  whether  the 
earliest  traceable  ancestor  of  the  girl  he  loved  had 
been  a  royal  Plantagenet  or  a  shoemaking  Muggins. 
It  was  herself  he  wanted,  he  said  with  provoking 
persistence,  not  her  great-great-great  grandfathers. 
Maud  could  hardly  understand  such  a  feeling  her- 
self ;  for  when  Archie  first  took  a  fancy  to  her,  she 
was  sure  it  must  have  been  her  name  and  her 
distinguished  pedigree  that  led  an  Oxford  man  and 
a  gentleman,  with  means  and  position,  to  see  her 
real  good  points  through  the  poor  dress  and  pale 
face  of   the  country  dancing-master's    daughter. 

Still,  if  Archie  thought  otherwise Well,  as 

things  had  turned  out,  she  was  really  glad ;  though, 
to  be  sure,  she  always  felt  in  her  heart  he  didn't 
attach  quite  enough  importance  to  the  pure  Plan- 
tagenet pedigree  that  never  was  theirs,  but  that 
somehow  ought  to  have  been.     However,  with  her 
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share  'of  that  hateful  Sheffield  money  she  was  now 
a  lady,  she  said — Archie  strenuously  denied  she 
could  ever  have  been  'anything  else,  though  Maud 
shook  her  head  sadly — and  when  Archie  one  day 
showed  her  the  photograph  of  a  very  pretty  place 
among  the  Campsie  Fells  which  his  father  had  just 
bought  for  him,  *  in  case  of  contingencies,'  and  asked 
her  whether  she  fancied  she  could  ever  be  happy 
there,  Maud  rose  with  tears  in  her  eyes  and  laid 
her  hand  in  his,  and  answered  earnestly  : 

*  With  you,  dearest  Archie,  I'm  sure  I  could  be 
happy,  my  life  long,  anywhere.' 

And  from  that  day  forth  she  never  spoke  to  him 
again  of  the  vanished  glories  of  the  Plantagenet 
pedigree. 

Perhaps  it  was  as  well  they  had  believed  in  it 
once.  That  strange  myth  had  kept  them  safe 
from  sinking  in  the  quicksands  when  the  danger 
was  greatest.  It  had  enabled  them  to  endure,  and 
outlive  with  honour,  much  painful  humiliation.  It 
had  been  an  influence  for  good  in  moulding  their 
characters.  But  its  work  was  done  now,  and 
'twas  best  it  should  go. 

Slowly  Dick  and  Maud  began  to  realize  that 
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themselves.  And  the  traces  it  left  upon  them, 
after  the  first  poignant  sense  of  loss  and  shame 
had  worn  off,  were  all  for  the  bettering  of  their 
moral  natures. 


THE   END. 
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A  RECOILING  VENGEANCE. 

FOUND  GUILTY. 

FOR  LOVE  AND  HONOUR. 


BEACONSFIELD,  LORD:    A  BioRraphy.    By  T.  P.  O'Connor,  M.P. 

Sixth  Edition,  witn  an  Introduction.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Sm, 


By     SHELSLEY 


BEAUCHAMP.-GRANTLEY    GRANGE:    A    Novel. 

Beauchamp.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  '.in. 

BEAUTIFUL  PlCTURES~BY~BRITISH  ARTISTS :   A  Gathering  of 

Favourites  from  our  Picture  Galleries,  beautitullyenRraved  on  Steel.    With  Notices 
of  the  Artists  by  SvnwKY  Armvtagk,  M.A.   Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  aiw. 

5ECHSTEIN.-AS~PRETTY  AS  SEVEN,  and  other  German  StorieiT 

Collected  by  LuDwiQ  Bkchstein.     With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brothers  Grimm, 
and  08  Illustrations  by  Richtkr.  Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ow.lWl.t  gilt  edges,  tm,  fl«l. 

BEERBOHM.-WANDERINGSTN  PATAGONIA:  or,  Life  among  tl^ 

Ostrich  Hunters.    By  Julius  Bkhrbohm.    With  lllusts.    Lr.  8vo,  cl.  extra.  Sw.  Oil. 

lENNETT    (W.  C~LL.  DT),    W0RKS~BY.      Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  tl^TeachT 
A  BALLAD  HISTORY^P   ENGLAND.    |  BONGS  FOR  BAILORS. 

BESANT  (WALTER),  NOVELS  BYT" 

Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex..  :tn.  4{d.  e.ich  ;  post  mvo,  illnst.  bds.,  3ii.  each ;  cl.  limp,  fin.  6d.  each. 
ALL  SORTS  AND  CONDITIONS  OF  MEN.  With  Illustrations  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
THE  CAPTAINS'  ROOM,  &c.     With  Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  Wheeler. 
ALL  IN  A  GARDEN  FAIR.    With  6  Illustrations  by  Harry  Furniss. 
DOROTHY  FORSTER.    With  Frontispiece  by  Charles  Green. 
UNCLE  JACK,  and  other  Stories  I  CHILDREN  OF  GIBEON. 

THE  WORLD  WENT  VERY  WELL  THEN.  With  12  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 
HERR  PAULUS:  His  Rise,  his  Greatness,  and  his  Fall. 

FOR  FAITH  AND  FREEDOM.     With  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier  and  F.  Waddy. 
TO  CALL  HER  MINE,  &c.    With  9  Illustrations  by  A.  Forestier. 
THE  BELL  OF  ST.  PAUL'S. 

THE  HOLY  BOBE,&c.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard. 
.  ....—.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Un.  tf  d.  each. 

^519?^^^  ®^  LYONESSE;  A  Romance  of  To-day.  With  la  lllusts.  by  P.  Barnard. 
fX-wMI."'^"^*^'*  BY  THE  TOWER.     With  iz  page  Illustrations  by  C.  Green. 
VERBENA  CAMELLIA  STEPHANOWS^Jkc^Frontispiece  by  Gordon  Browne. 
FIFTY  YEARS  AGO.  With  144  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Cheaper  Edition,  Revised. 
-,„J'iiv'.?^'"*  Preface,  &c.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Sm. 
-    2E5S  IH^9P^J°f  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    With  Portrait.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  0«, 
THE  AR;r  Olf  FICTION.    DemySvo.ls.  oy^.c.oi    ,«^ 

SKSHVS;*.^''^  "4  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  18s. 
IHB  lYORY  GATE:  A  Novel.    Three  Vols.,  crowq  8vo. 
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MY   LITTLE  OIRL. 
WITH  HARP  AND  CROWR. 
THIS  SON  OF  VULCAN. 
THE  GOLDEN  BUTTERFLY. 
THE  MONKS  OF  THELEMA. 


BESANT  (WALTER)  AND  JAMES  RICE,  NOVELS  BY, 

Cr.svo.  cl.(!x..;i«.  0«l.  <;<rh  ;  post  ttvo,  ill  ust.  bds.,  Mm.  racli;  cl.  liiiip.  '2n.  ttd.  each. 
READY-MONEYMORTIBOt.  BY  CELIA'S  ARBOUR. 

THE  CHAPLAIN   OF  THB    FLEET. 
THE  BEAMY  SIDE. 
THB  CASE  OF   MR.  LUCRAFT,  &c. 
TWAB  IN  TRAFALGAR'S  BAY,  Ike. 
THE   TEN   YEARS'  TENANT,  &r. 
»,♦  There  la  also  a  LIBKAPY  EDITION  of  the  above  Twelve  Volumes,  handsomely 
■et  In  new  type,  on  a  large  crown  8vo  page,  and  bound  In  oloth  extra  ''«.  each. 

BEWICK  (THOMAS)  AND  HIS  PUPILS.    By  AusTIinJoiibON.    With 

95  Illustrations.    Square  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Urn, 

BIERCl^IN~WE~MrDSfl)FTrrY:  Tales  of  Soldiers  and  CivLJans. 

l_ty  ANih^osE  BiF.RCK.    Crown  8vo,  clorh  extra,  (In. 

BLACKBURN'S  (HENW)niRT^ANDBOOKS! 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  stuvirato  years,  from  187J-18S7, 1833-1891.  each  Is. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1832.    With  lllustralians.     In. 

ACADEMY  NOTES,  1879  79.  Complete  in  One  Vol.,  with  fioo  Illusts.   Cloth  llmtJ  ««. 

oSosvENoKoVsTisn. "^od!''''' '" '"'' ''°'-  "'"' '°^ "'"^"-  ^'°'"  '""'• «- 

OROSVENOR  NOTES, separate  ve.irn,  from  1878  to  1890,  each  In. 

OROSVENOR  MOTES,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82.    With  300  llUists.   Detiiy  8vo,  cloniTinip,«N. 

OROSVENOR  NOTES.  Vol.  II.,1883-87.  With  300  Illusts.   Demy  8vo.  do  h  limp,  ^^m, 

THE  NEW  OALLERY,  188S-18ai.    With  numerous  Illustrations,  each  1«. 

THE  NEW  OALLERY,  1803.    With  IllustrationR.     Im. 

THB  NEW  OALLERY,  Vol.  I..  1888  1832.    With  2^0  Illusts.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  Ok. 

ENGLISH  PICTURES  AT  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    114  Illustrations.     In. 

OLD  MASTERS  AT  THB  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    nH  Illustrations,     la.  Od. 

ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE  TO  THE  NATIONAL  GALLERY.    343  Illusts.  cl.,  3a» 

THE  PARIS  SALON,  1892.    With  I'^acsii.iile  Sketches.    Us. 

THB  PARIS  SOCIETY  OF  FINE  ARTS,  189?.  With  Sketches.  3s.  Od. 


'I 


BLAKE  (WILLIAM)  :  India-proof  Etchings  from  his  Works  by  William 
Bell  Scott.    With  descriptive  Text.    Folio.  haH-hoiinH  boards,  ain. 

BLIND  (MATHILDE),  Poems  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.  each. 

THE  ASCENT  OF  MAN. 
DRAMAS  IN  MINIATURE.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Ford  Madox  Broww. 

BOURNE  (H.  R.  FOX),  WORKS  BY. 

ENGLISH  MERCHANTS:    Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Prof^ess  of  British  Com- 
merce.   With  nuinerous  Illust-ations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Tr.  Od. 
ENGLISH  NEWSPAPERS:  The  History  of  Journalism.  Two  Vols.. demy  8vo,cI.,a.1n. 
THE  OTHER  SIDE  OF  THE  EMIN  PASHA  RELIEF  EXPEDITION.    Crown  bvo, 
cloth  extra,  On^| 

IOWERS.-LEAVES  FROM  A  HUNTING  JOURNAL.     By  George 

Bowers.    Oblong  tolio,  half-bound,  tf  In. 

BOYLE  (FREDERICK),  WORKS  BY.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boardt,  3s.  each. 

CHRONICLES  OF  NO-MAN'S  LAND.    | CAMP  NOTES. 

SAVAGE  LIFE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.;  post  Svo.  picture  boards,  iln. 

BRAND'S  OBSERVATlONS~OirPOPULAR  ANTIQUITIES ;  chidly 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulgar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.     With 
the  Additions  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis, and  Illustrations.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Ts.  Od. 

BREWER  (REV.  DR.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.    Fifteenth  Thousand.     Crown  Hvo,  cloth  extra,  7ii.  Od. 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES:  Being  the  Appendices  to 
"The  Reader's   Handbook,"  separately  printed.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  Ks. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES.    Crown  8vo.  cl  )th  extra,  tm.  Od. 

BREWSTER  (SIR  DAVID),  WORKS  BY.     Post  Svo  cl.  ex.  4s.  Od.  each. 
MORE  WORLDS  THAN  ONE:  Creed  of  Philosrpherand  Hope  of  Obristian.  Plates. 
THE  MARTYRB  OF  80IEHCE:  Galileo,Tycho  Brahb,  and  Keplbr.  With  Portraiti. 
LETTERS  OH  NATURAL  MAGIC.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

BRILLAT-SAVARIN.-GASTRONOMY  as  a  FINE  ART.  ByBRiLLAT. 
SAVAiUNt   Traoslated  by  R,  £.  Andbrson,  M.A.    Post  Svo.  half-bound,  ftjh 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


BRET  HARTE,  WORKS  BY. 

LIBRARY  EDITIUN.    In  Seven  Volumes,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Bit,  each. 
BRET  HARTE'S  COLLECTED  WORKS.    Arranged  and  Revised  by  the  Author. 
Vol.     I.  Complete  Poetical  and  Dramatic  Works.    With  Steel  Portrait. 
Vol.   II.  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp— Bohemian  Papers— American  LegenoSi 
Vo!.  III.  Tales  of  the  Argonauts — Eastern  Sketches. 
Vol  IV.  Gabriel  Conroy.   |    Vol.  V.  Stories— Condensed  Novels,  &c. 
Vol.  VI.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope. 
Vol.VII.  Tales  of  the  Pacific  Slope— II.    With  Portrait  by  John  Pettie,  R.A. 

THE  SELECT  WORKS  OF  BRET  HARTE,  in  Prose  and  Poetry  With  Introductory 
Essay  bv  J.  M.  Hellew,  Portrnit  of  Author,  and  50  Ulusts.  Cr.8vo,  cl.  ex..  ta.  Oil. 

BRET  HARTE'S  POETICAL  WORKS.  Handmade  paper  &  buckram.  Cr.  8vo,  4s.6d. 

THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  PIRATE  ISLE.  With  28  original  Drawings  by  Kate 
Greenaway, reproduced  in  Colours  by  EdmundEvans.    Small  4to, cloth,  Urn, 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3m.  0<1.  each. 
A  WAIF  OF  THE  PLAINS.     With  60  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A  WARD  OF  THE  GOLDEN  GATE.    With  59  Illustrations  by  Stanley  L.  Wood. 
A  SAPPHO  OF  GREEN  SPRINGS,  &c.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  Hume  Nisbet. 
COLONEL   STARBOTTLE'S  CLIENT,  AND  SOME  OTHER  PEOPLE.      With  a 

Frontispiece  by  Fred.  Barnard. 
E.' LLY  DOWS,  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece. 
BUSY :  A  Novel.    With  a  Frontispiece. IShortly, 

Post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  3«.  each. 
GABRIEL  CONKOT.  I   THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  OAMP,  &c. 

AN  HEIRESS  OF  RED  DOO,Jka |   CALIFORNIAN  STORIES. 

lost  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ill.  each :  cloth  limp,  9s.  6d.  each. 

FLIP.  I        MARUJA.  [_A_PHYLL1S  OF  THE  BIEHRA8. 

Fcap.  8vo  picture  cover,  In.  each. 
THE  TWINS  OF  TABLE  MOUNTAIN.    |     JEFF  BRIOGS'S  LOVE  STORY. 
SNOW  BOUND  AT  EAGLE'S. 


BRYDGES. -UNCLE  SAM  AT  HOME.    By  Harold  Brydges. 
8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. ;  cloth  limp,  tis.  ttd. 


Post 


BUCHANAN'S  (ROBERT)   WORKS,     crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  «s.  each. 

SELECTED  POEMS  OF  ROBERT  BUCHANAN.  With  Frontispiece  by  T.  Dalzibl. 
THE  EARTHQUAKE ;  or,  Six  Days  and  a  Sabbath. 

THE  CITY  OF  DREAM :  An  Epic  Poem.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  P.  Macnab. 
THE  OUTCAST :  A  Rhyme  for  the  Time.    With  15  Illustrations  by  Rudolf  Blind, 

Peter  Macnab,  and  Hume  Nisbet.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  8s. 
ROBERT  BUCHANAN'S  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  Steel-plate  tcr* 

trait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Tw.  <id. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  Od.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9s.  each. 


THE  SHADOW  OF  THE  SWCRD. 

A  CHILD  OF  NATURE.  Frontispiece. 

GOD  AND  THE  MAN.  With  11  Illus- 
trations bv  Fred.  Barnard. 

THE  MARTYRDOM  OF  MADELINE. 
With  Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  Cooper. 

BURTON  (CAPTAIN). -THE   BOOK    OF   THE    SWORD:  Being  a 

History  ot  the  Sword  and  its  Use  in  all  Countries,  trom  the  Earliest  Times.     By 
Richard  F.  Burton.    With  over  400  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3.9s. 


LOVE  ME  FOR  EVER.    Frontispiece. 
ANNAN  WATER.  |  FOXGLOVE  MANOR. 
THE  NEW  ABELARD. 

MATT :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan.    Front. 
THE  MASTER  OF  THE  MINB.    Front. 
THE  HEIR  OF  LINNE. 


BURTON  (ROBERT). 

THE  AN^lTOMY    OF   MELANCHOLY:    A  New  Edi. ion,  with  translations    of  the 

ClasMcal  Extracts.    Deniy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ys.  Gd. 
MELANCHOLY  ANATOMISED    Being  an  Abridgment,  for  populer  use,  of  Burton's 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    Post  8vo, cloth  limp,  9s.  6d. 

fAINE   (T.  HALL),    NOVELS    BY.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each; 
^^         post  8vo,  iltustrated  boards,  9s.  each ;  cloth  limp,  9s.  ttd.  each. 

SHADOW  OF  A  CRIME.   |    A  SON  OF  HAGAR.        |    THE  DEEMSTER. ._ 

CAMERON   (COMMANDER). -THE   CRUISE   OF    THE    ** BLACK 

PRINCE"  PRIVATEER.    By  V.  Lovett  Cameron,  R,N.,  C.B.    With  Two  Illustra- 
tions  by  P.  Macnab.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ffs.. ;  postSvo,  illustrated  boards,  9s. 


CAMERON  (MRS.  H.  LOVETT),  NOVELS  BY.  Post  ^vo.Jiiust.bds.. 9s. each. 

JULIET'S  GUARDIAH.  |   DECEIVERS  EVEB, 
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CARLYLE  (THOMAS)  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  BOOKS.     With   Life 

by  R.  H.  Shepherd,  and  Three  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  1«.  6d. 
THE    CORRESPONDENCE    OF    THOMAS    CARLYLE    AND     RALPH    WALDO 
EMERSON,  1834  to  1872.    Edited  by  Charles  Eliot  Norton.    With  Portraits. 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  34w. 

CARLYLE  (JANE  WELSH),  LIFE  OF.    By  Mrs.  Alexander  Ireland. 
With  Portrait  and  Facsimile  Letter.    Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7w.  <g«t. 

CHAPMAN'S  (GEORGfE)  WORKS.   Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete; 

including  the  doubtful  ones.    Vol.  II.,  the  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an 

Introductory  Essay  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne.    Vol.  III.,  the  Traoslations 

of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  On.  each. 

CHATTO  AND  JACKSON.-A  TREATrSE^OiTWOOD  ENGRAVING, 

Historical  and  Practical.    By  William  Andrew  Ckatto  and  John  Jackson.    With 
an  Additional  Chapter  by  HenryG.  Bohn,  and  450  fine  Illusts.  Large  4to,hf.-bd.,  38s. 

CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis. 

With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 
_   CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  Haweis.  DemySvo,  cloth  limp,  9e.  6d. 

CLARE.-FOR  THE  LOVE  OF  A  LASS :  A  Tale  of  Tynedale.     By 
Austin  Clare.    Post  8vo,  picture  boards,  a». ,  cloth  limp,  Hm.  0«1. 

CLIVElMRS.    ARCHER),    NOVELS   BY.    Post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  a*,  each. 
PAUL  FERROLL. |     WHY  PAUL  FERROLL  KILLED  HIS  WIFE. 

CLODD.-MYTHS   AND   DREAMS.     By  Edward    Clodd.  F.R.A 
Second  Edition,  Revised.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


S. 


COBBAN.  — THE    CURE    OF    SOULS:   A  Story. 
Cobban.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ils. 


By  J.  Maclaren 


COLEMAN  (JOHN),  WORKS  BY. 

PLAYERS  AND  PLAYWRIGHTS  I  HAVE  KNOWN.  Two  Vols.,  Svo,  cloth,  94s. 
CURLY;  An  Actor's  Story.  With  21  Illusts.  by  J.  C.  Dollman.  Cr.  Bvo.cI.,  Is.  «d. 

CTLLINS  (C.  ALLSTON).-THE  BAR  SINISTER.    PostSvo,  2s. 
COLLINSlMORTIMER  AND  FRANCES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
FROM  MIDNIGHT  TO  MIDNIGHT.     |     BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR. 
TRANSMIGRATION.     |     YOU  PLAY  ME  FALSE.     |     A  VILLAGE  COMEDY. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
SWEET  ANNE  PAGE.                            I        SWEET  AND  TWENTY. 
A  FIGHT  WITH  FORTUNE.  I        FRANCES.  


eacb. 


COLLINS  (WILKIE),  NOVELS  BY.  ~      T 

Cr  Svo.  cl.  ex.,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  Svo.  illust.  bds.,  3s.  each ;  cl.  limp,  3a.  6d.  each. 
ANTONINA.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
BASIL.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  J.  Mahonet. 
HIDE  AND  SEEK.    Illustrated  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R. A.,  and  J.  Mahorbt, 
AFTER  DARK.    With  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  Houghton. 
THE  DEAD  SECRET.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
OUEEN  OF  HEARTS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A. 
THE  WOMAN  IN  WHITE.  With  Illusts.  by  Sir  J.  Gilbert,  R.A.,and  F.  A  Frasbr. 
NO  NAME.    With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  E.  Millais,  R.A.,  and  A.  W.  Cooper. 
MV  MISCE  LLANI'kiS.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Wilkib  Collins. 
ARMADALE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  Thomas.  .  „    .    „ 

THE  MOONSTONE.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  MAURiERand  F.  A.  Frasb*. 
HAN  AND  WIFE.    With  Illustrations  by  William  Small. 
POOR  MISS  PINCH.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  Edward  Huohbs. 
MISS  OR  MRS. 7    With  Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Henry  Woods,  A.R.A. 
THE  HEW  MAGDALEN.    Illustrated  by  G.  Do  Maurier  and  C.  S.  Reinharot. 
THE  FROZEN  DEEP.    Illustrated  by  G.  Du  Maurier  and  J.  Mahoney. 
THE  LAW  AND  THE  LADY.    Illusts.  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  Sydney  Hall. 
THE  TWO  DESTINIES.      „,,,.„ 

THE  HAUNTED  HOTEL.    Illustrated  by  Arthur  Hopkins.  _ 

THE  FALLEN  LEAVES.    I    HEART  AND  SCIENCE.  1  THE  EVIL  GENIUS. 

JEZEBEL'S  DAUGHTER.       •»!  SAY  NO." S'J7JVl;«1Sl^*'Hv..« 

THE  BLACK  ROBE.  |   A  ROGUE'S  LIFE.  1  THE  LEGACY  OF  CAIN. 

BLIND  LOVE.     With  Preface  by  Walter  Besant.  and  Illusts.  by  A.  Forestibr. 

Colons  (john  churton,  m.a.),  books  by. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  TENNYSON.    C:  own  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6a.  ,-.^,„ 

4  MOHOOBAPH  OH  DEAN  SWIFT.  Crowo  8v9.  clotb  extra,  te  [^toffgr. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


COLMAN'S  HUMOROUS  WORKS  :  "  Broad  Grins,"  "  My  Nightgown 

and  Slippers,"  and  other  Humorous  Works  of  George  Colman.     With  Lite  by 
G.  B.  BucKSTOWB,  and  Frontispiece  by  Hogarth.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7m.  6J> 

COLMORE.— A  VALLEY  OF  SHADOWS.     By  G.  Colmorb,  Author 
of  "  A  Conspiracy  o>'  Silence."    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 

COLQUHOUNf.-EVERY   INCH  A   SOLDIER :  A  Novel.      By  M.  J. 

CoLQUHOUN.    Pcr.t  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tjs. 


CONVALESCENT  COOKERY:  A  Family  Handbook. 

Ryan.    Crown  8vo,  i!a.;  cloth  limp,  In.  6d. 


By  Catheriks 


CONWAY  (MONCURE  D.),  W0RKS"BY: 

DEHONOLOOY  AMD  DEYIL-LORE.  With  65  Illustrations.  Third  Edition.  Two 
Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  USa, 

k  HECKLACE  OF  STORIES.     35  lUusts.  by  W.  J.  Hknnessy.    Sq.  8vo,  cloth,  6a. 

PINE  AND  PALM:  A  Novel.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo, cloth  extra,  ttla. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON'S  RULES  OF  CIVILITY  Traced  to  their  Sources  and 
Restored.     Fcap.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum,  Qn.  Oil. 

COOK  (DUTTON),  NOVELS  BY. 

PAUL  FOSTER'S  DAUGHTER.  Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  3a.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  3a. 
LEO.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  i8«. 

COirNWALL.-POPULAR   ROMANCES  OF   THE  WEST  OP  ENG- 

LAND;   or,  The  Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.    Collected 
by  RoBBRT  HtJNT,  F.R.S.  Two  Steel-plates  by  Geo.Cruikshawk.  Cr.Svo,  cl.,ya.<td. 

COTES.— TWO  GIRLS  ON  A  BARGE.    By  V.  Cecil  Cotes.     With 

44  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsf.nd.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3h.  Od. 

CRSDDOCK.-THE   PROPHET  OF  THE  GREAT  SMOKY  MOUN- 

TAINS.  By  Charles  Egbkrt  Craddock.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  gw. ;  cl.  limp,  ila.Od« 

CRiM. -ADVENTURES  OF  A  FAIR  REBEL.    By  Matt  Crim.    With 

a  Frontispiece  by  Dan.  Beard.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Sa,  64. 

CROKER  (B.M.),  NOVELS  BY. 


PRETTY  MISS  NEVILLE. 

A  BIRD  OF  PASSAGE.      

A  FAMILY  LIKENESS.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo, 


Post  8vo,  39.  each ;  cloth,  3a.  6d.  eacb. 
DIANA  BARRINGTOH. 
PROPER  laiDE. 


CRUIKSHANK'S  COMIC  ALMANACK.  Complete  in  Two  Series  : 
The  First  from  1835  to  1843 ;  the  Second  from  1844  to  1853.  A  Gathering  ol 
the  Best  Humour  of  THAr.KERAY,  Hood,  Mayhew,  Albert  Smith,  A'Beckbtt, 
Robert  Brough,  &c.  With  numerous  Steel  EnRravings  and  Woodcuts  by  Cruik* 
SHANK,  Hinb,  Landells,  &c.  Two  Vols ,  crown  8vo,  cloth  eilt,  Ta.  6d.  eacb. 
THE  LIFE  OF   6E  >r.:^E    CRUIKSHANK.     By    Blanchard   Jerrold.    With  84 

1 1 1 " strations  and  a  bibliography.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ya.  6d. 

CUMMING  (C.  F.  GORDON),  WORKS  BY.     Demy  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Sa.  6d.  eacb. 
IN  THE  HEBRIDES.    With  Autotype  Facsimile  and  23  Illustrations. 
IN  THE  HIMALAYAS  AND  ON  THE  INDIAN  PLAINS.     With  42  Illustrations. 
VIA  CORNWALL  TO  EGYPT.    With  Photogravure  Frontis.    Demy  8vo,  cl., Ta. 6d. 

CUSSANS.— A  HANDBOOK  OF  HERALDRY  ;  with  Instructions  for 
Tracing  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &c.  By  John  E.  Cussans.  With 
408  Woodcuts,  Two  Coloured  and  Two  Plain  Plates.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  6d. 

CYPLES(W.)— HEARTS  Of  GOLD.  Cr.8vo,cl  ,3s.6d.;  post8vo.bds..2s. 
DANIEL.— MERRIE  ENGLAND  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME.  ByGEORCB 

**     Daniel.  With  Illustrations  by  Robert  Cruikshank.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Sa.  6d. 

DAUDET.— THE  EVANGELIST;  or,  Port  Salvation.     By  Alphonsb 

Daudet.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra  3b.  Od.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  3a. 

DAVENANT.-HINTS  FOR  PARENTS  ON  THE  CHOICE  OF  A  PRO- 
FESSION FOR  THEIR  SONS.    By  F.  Davenant,  M.A.    Post  8vo,  la. }  cl.,  la.  6d. 


DAVIES  (DR.  N.  E.  YORKE-),  WORKS  BY/ 

Crown  8vo,  la. each;  cloth  limp.  la.  6d. 


each. 


ONE  THOUSAND  MEDICAL  MAXIMS  AND  SUROIOAL  HINTS. 
MURSERT  HINTS:  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 
FOODS  FOR  THE  FAT 5   A  Treatise  on  Corpulency,  and  a  Dietary  for  it«  Cora. 
JUPS  19  LONG  UFS.    Crown  8vo,  3a.}  doth  Ump,3a.  «d,    • 


gown 

ile  by 
I.  6  J. 

athor 


Is,  3s. 
lected 

With 

■.«d. 


eacb. 


i-.2s. 

3RGB 
».6d. 

QNSB 
.«d. 


CHAttO  &  WiNDUST  fll4,  PICCADILLY. y 

DAVIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS,  for  the  first 

time  Collected  and  Edited,  with  Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  A.B. 
GR08ART,  P.P.    Two  Vols.,  CTOwn  8vo.  cloth  boarda,  ttin, 

DAWSON.— THE  FOUNTAIN  OF  YOUTH :  A  Novel  of  Adventure. 
By  Erasmus  Pawson,  M.B.  Edited  by  Paul  Pevon.  With  Two  Illustrations  by 
Hume  NiSBET.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3w.  0«l. 

DE  GUERIN.-THE  JOURNAL  OF  MAURICE  DE  GUERIN.    Edited 

by  G.  S.  Trebutiem.    With  a  Memoir  by  Sainte-Beuve.     Translated  from  the 
aoth  French  Edition  by  Jessie  P.  Frothingham.  Fcap,  8vo,  half-bound,  '2i*.  C«l. 

DE  MAISTRE.-A  JOURNEY  ROUND  MY  ROOM.     By  Xavier  de 

Maistre.    Translated  by  Henry  Attwbix.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  8i*.  0«i. 

DE  MILLE.— A  CASTLE  IN   SPAIN.    By  James  De  Mille.    With  a 

Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  3»,  Oil.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  gw. 

DERBY  (THE).-THE  BLUE  RIBBON  OF  THE  TURF :  A  Chronicle 
of  the  Race  for  The  Perbv,  from  Piomed  to  Donovan.  With  Brief  Accounts  of 
The  Oaks.    By  Louis  Henry  Curzon,    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gm, 

DERWENT  (LEITH),  NOVELS  BY.  Cr.Svo.cl.,  Sn.ea.  ea.;  post  Svo.bds.,il*.ea. 
OUR  LADY  OF  TE  .RS.  I    CIRCE'S  LOVERS. 


DICKENS  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY 

SKETCHES  BY  BOZ.  |    S 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS. 


I  each. 


Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  3a. 
NICHOLAS  NICKLEBY. 
OLIVER  TWIST. 

With  a  New  Bibliography. 
6s,— Also  a 


SHE  SPEECHES  OF  CHARLES  DICKENS,  1841-1870. 

Edited  by  Richard  Herne  Shispherd.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 

Smaller  Edition,  in  the  Mavfoir  Library,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  ^n,  tid. 

ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.    By  Alfred  Rimmer.    With  57  Illustrations 

by  C.  A.  Vanderhoof,  Alfred  Kimmer,  and  others.  Sq.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y*.  Od. 

DICTIONARIES. 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MIRACLES:  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Pogmatic.  By  the  Rev. 
E.  C   Brews,  LL.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  Od. 

THE  READER'S  HANDBOOK  OF  ALLUSIONS,  REFERENCES,  PLOTS,  AND 
STORIES.  By  the  Rev.  £.  C.  Brewer,  LL.P.  With  an  Bnglish  Bibliography 
Fifteenth  Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Vm.  (id.  v 

AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WORKS,  WITH  THE  DATES.    Cr.  Bvo,  cloth  limp,  3fi. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OP  GREAT  MEN.  With  Historical  and  Explana- 
tory Notes.     By  Samuel  A.  Bent,  A.M.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Tn.  6d. 

SLANG  DICTIONARY :  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  On.  6d. 

WOMEN  OF  THE  DAY:  A  Biographical  Pictionary.  By  F.  Hays.    Cr.8vo,  cl.,  Urn, 

WORDS,  FACTS,  AND  PHRASES:  A  Pictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of- 
the-way  Matters,    ay  Eliezer  Edwards.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ya.  Od. 

DIDEROT.— THE  PARADOX  OF  ACTING.  Translated,  with  Annota- 
tions,  from  Piderot's  "  Le  Paradoxe  sur  le  Comidien,"  by  Walter  Herries  Pollock. 
With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Irving.    Crown  8vo,  parchment,  4a.  Od. 

bOBSON  (AUSTIN),  WORKS  BY. 

THOMAS  BEWICK  &  HIS  PUPILS.    With  95  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  6r. 

FOUR    FRENCHWOMEN:    Maixemoiselle  de  Corday;  Madame  Roland;  The 

Princess  de  Lamballe  ;  Madame  de  Genlis.  Fcap.  Svo,  hf.-roxburghe,  3s.  Od. 

EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  VIGNETTES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Oa.  ^Preparing. 

DOBSON   (W.    V.>     WORKS   BY.      Post  8vo,  doth  limp.  aa.  Od.  each. 
LITERARY  FIJVOLiiiIES,  FANCIES,  FOLLIES,  AND  FROLICS. 
POETICAL  INGENUITIES  AND  ECCENTRICITIES. 

DONOVAN  (DICK),  DfiTECTIVE  STORIES  BY. 

Post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  3«.  each|  clnth  limp,  iSa.  Od.  each. 


THE  HAN-HUNTER.  |   WANTED  I 

CAUGHT  AT  LAST! 

TRACKED  AND  TAKEN. 

WHO  POISONED  HETTY  DUNCAN? 


A  DETECTIVE'S  TRIUMPHS. 
IN  THE  GRIP  OF  THE  LAW. 
FROM  INFORMATION  RECEIVED. 


THE  HAN  FROH  HANCHESTER.    With  23  Illustrations.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra, 

3s.  Od. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  98. 
TRACKED  TO  DOOH.    With  6  full-page  Illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne.  Crown 

Svo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  Od. 

SfOYLE  (CONAN).-THE  FIRM  OF  GIRDLESTONE.     By  A.  Conan 
Doyle,  Author  of  "  Micah  Clarke."    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


BOOKS    PUBLISHED   BY 


DRAMATISTS.   THE  OLD.    with  vignette  Portraits.  Cr.  8vo,  c1.  ex.,  (I*,  per  VoL 

BEN  JONSON'B  WORKS.  Witli  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Bio- 
graphical Memoir  by  Wm.  Gifford.    Edited  by  Col.  Cunningham.  Three  Vols. 

CHAPMAN'S  WORKS.  Complete  in  Three  Vols.  Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays 
complete;  Vol.  II.,  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with  an  Introductory  Essay 
by  A.  C.  Swinburne  ;  Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    One  Vol. 

MASSINGER'S  PLAYS.  FromGiFFORP'sText.   Edit  by  CoI.Cunningham.  OneVol. 

DUNCAN  (SARA  JEANNETTE),  WORKS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  t».  Oil.  each. 
A  SOCIAL  DEPARTURE:  How  Orthodocia  and  I  Went  round  the  World  by  Our- 
selves.   With  III  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
AN  AMERICAN  GIRL  IN  LONDON.    With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  Townsend. 
THE  SIMPLE  ADVENTURES  OF  MEM  SAHIB.    Numerous  lllusts.     ^Preparing. 


DYER.-THE  FOLK-LORE  OF  PLANTS. 

Dyer,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, On. 


By  Rev.  T.  F.  Thiselton 


FARLY  ENGLISH  POETS.     Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annota- 
tions,  by  Rev.  A.  B.Grosart,  D.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  <i«.  per  Volume. 
FLETCHER'S  (GILES)  COMPLETE  POEMS.    One  Vol. 
DAVIES'  (SIR  JOHN)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Two  Vols. 
MERRICK'S  (ROBERT)  COMPLETE  COLLECTED  POEMS.    Three  Vols. 
SIDNEY'S  (SIR  PHILIP)  COMPLETE  POETICAL  WORKS.    Three  Vols. 

EDGCUMBE.-ZEPHYRUS 

By  E.  R.  Pearce  Edgcumbe. 


;  A  Holiday  in  Brazil  and  on  the  River  Plate. 
With  41  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Urn, 


EDWARDES  (MRS.  ANNIE),  NOVELS  BY: 

A  POINT  OF  HONOUR.    Post  8vo,  illustr^ced  boards,  *2m. 

ARCHIE  LOVELL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  a*.  Od. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  9ji. 

FACtSi, 


EDWARDS    (ELIEZER).-W0RDS7  FACTS,   AND    PHRASES :    A 

Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-ot-the-Way  Matters,    By  Eliszer  Edwards* 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Tii.  6d. 

EDWARDS  (M.  BETHAM-),  NOVELS  BY. 

KITTY.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  'ifi. ;  cloth  limp,  !ls.  Od. 

FELICIA.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  «s. 

EGERTON.— SUSSEX  FOLK  &  SUSSEX  WAYS.  By  Rev.  J.  C.  Egerton. 

With  Introduction  by  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Wace,  and  4  Illustrations.   Cr.8vo,^loth  ex.,  3«. 
EGGLESTON  (EDWARD).— ROXY  ;  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  iilustbd^2s^ 
EMANUEL.— ON   DIAMONDS   AND   PRECIOUS    STONES:    Their 

History,  Value,  and  Properties ;  with  Simple  Tests  for  ascertaining  their  Reality.   By 
Harry  Emawuhl,  F.R.G.S.    W  ith  Illustrations,  tinted  and  plain.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  6a. 

ENGLISHMAN'S  HOUSE,  THE:  A  Practical  Guide  to  all  interested  iii 
Selectmg  or  Building  a  House ;  with  Estimates  of  Cost,  Quantities,  &c.  By  C.  I, 
Richardson.   With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  600  lllusts.  Crown  8vo,  clotb,  7*.  Od* 

EWALD  (ALEX.  CHARLES,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  PBINCB   CHARLES    STUART,    Count  of  Albany 
— JJ.'L1.XSi"*°  Pretender).    With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7».  Od. 
STORIES  FROM  THE  STATE  PAPERS.    With  an  Autotype.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  On. 

EYES,   OUR  :  How  to  Preserve  Them  from  Infancy  to  Old  Age,    By 
John  Browning,  F.R.A.S.    With  70  lllusts.    Eighteenth  Thousand.  Crown  8vo.  la. 

FAMILIAR  SHORT  SAYINGS  OF  GREAT  MEN.  By  Samuel  Arthur 
Bent,  A.M.    Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tm.  Od. 

^^SAP^XiHK'^JiSyis^y^ORKS    BY.    Post  8V0,  cloth  extra.  4s.  Od.  each. 
THE  CHEMICAL  HISTORY  OF  A  CANDLE:  Lecturesdelivered  before  a  Juvenile 
A>    ™B°wWB?«ltl^  ^^X^2''^9^'^'^^^^-  *''C-S-     With  nntnerons  Illustrations. 
""  J.'J.HXi21?o"*«!?^5?*,®^  NATURE,   AND   THEIR    RELATIONS    TO 
EACH  OTHER.    Edited  by  William  Crookes.  F.C.S.    With  Illustrations. 


FARRER  (J. 

RY 


_^     ANSON),  WORKS  BY. 

ISH'^ASX  «*U»BRS  AND  CUSTOMS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  On. 

WAR  t  Three  Essays,  reprinted  from  "  Military  Manners."    Cr.  8vo.  la. ;  cl..  1*.  Od. 

FENN  (MANVILLE).-THE  NEW  MISTRESS :  A  Novel.  By  G.  Man- 
v.LLB  Fbnn,  Autnor  of  "  Dpuble  Cunning,"  &q.   Crown  8vo,  clothextra,  3«.  Od. 


«#        -«■ 


CHATTO  St  WINOUS,  214,   PICCADILLY. 


FIN-BEC— THE  CUPBOARD  PAPERS :  Observations  on  the  Art  of 
Living  and  Dining.    By  Fin-Bec.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  9n.  6il. 

FIREWORKS,  THE  COMPLETE  ART  OF  MAKING ;  or,  The  Pyro- 

technist's  Treasury.    By  Thomas  Kentish.  With  267  Illustration?.  Cr.  8vo.  cl..  5». 

FITZGERALD  (PERCY,  M.A.,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY.  ~ 

THE  WORLD  BEHIND  THE  SCENES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6jI. 
LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Passages  from  Letters  of  Charles  Lamb.    Post  Svo,  cl.,  9a.  6d. 
A  DAY'S  TOUR:  Journey  through  France  and  Belgium.  With  Sketches.  Cr.4to.l«, 
FATAL  ZERO.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3i*.  iid. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  f  iards,  9m, 

Post  Svo,  illustrrted  boav<ls,  iln.  each. 
BELLA  DONNA.  I  LADY  OF  BRANTOME.  I  THE  SECOND  MRS.  TILL0T80N. 
POLLY.  I  NEVER  FORGOTTEN.    I  SEVENTY-FIVE  BROOKE  STREET. 
LIFE  OF  JAMES  BOSWELL  (of  Xuchlnleck).    With  an  Account  of  hi j  Sayings, 
Doings,  and  Writings ;  and  Four  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth.  a4«i. 

FLAMMARION.— URANIA  :  A  Romance.  By  Camille  Flammarion. 
Translated  by  Augusta  Rice  Stetson.  With  87  Illustrations  by  Db  Bieler, 
Myrbach,  and  Gambard.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Sn, 

FLETCHER'S~(G"ILES,'  B. DyCOMPLETE  POEMS  :  Christ's  Victoria 

in  Heaven.  Clirist's  Victorie  on   Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor 
Poems._  With  Notes  by  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  D  D.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  tin. 

FLUDYElTiiHARRY)  AT  CAMBRIDGE? 

Post  Svo,  picture  cover.  In. ;  cloth  limp,  1m.  Od. 


A  Series  of  Family  Letters. 


F0NBLANQUE(ALBANY).-FILTHY  LUCRE.  Post8vo,illust.bds.,  2s. 
FRANCILLON  (R.  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  38.  <itl.  each:  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  3h.  each. 
ONE  BY  ONE.  |  QUEEN  COPHETUA.  |  A  REAL  QUEEN.  |  KINO  OR  KNAVE? 
OLYHPIA.  Post  Svo,  illust.bds.,a9.'|  ESTHER'SOLOVE.  Fcap.  Svo,  pict.  cover.  In. 
^ROMANCES  OF  THE  LAW.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  ttx. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  '2*. 

FREDERIC  (HAROLD),  NOVELS  BY. 

SETH'S  BROTHER'S  WIFE.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  Hii. 
THE  LAWTON  GIRL.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.  Barnard.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  Urn. 
post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ifw. 

FRENCHUtERATURE,  A  HISTORY  OF. 

Three  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth  boards,  Ta.  tf  d.  each. 


By  Henry  Van  Laun. 


FRERE.— PANDURANG  HARI ;  or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.     With  Pre- 
face by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3w.  0«l. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  8*. 


FRISWELL  (HAIN).— ONE  OF  TWO :  A  Novel.  Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2s. 

FROST   (THOMAS),'  WORKS    BY.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  38.  «d.  each.  ' 
CIRCUS  LIFE  AND  CIRCUS  CELEBRITIES.    I    LIVES  OF  THE  CONJURERS. 
THE  OLD  SHOWMEN  AND  THE  OLD  LONDON  FAIRS. 


FRY'S  (HERBERT)  ROYAL  GUIDE  TO  THE  LONDON  CHARITIES. 

Showing  the     Name,  Date  of  Foundation,  Objects,  Income,  Officials,  &c.     Edited 
by  John  Lane.    Published  Annually.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  I*.  Od. 

r  ARDENING  BOOKS.     Post  Svo.  U.  each ;  cloth  limp,  Is.  Od.  each. 
^  A  YEAR'S  WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE :  Practical  Advice  as  to  the 
Manaaement  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.    By  George  Glenny. 
HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE.    By  Tom  and  Jane  Jerrold.    Illustrated. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT.    By  Tom  Jerrold. 
OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN :  The  Plants  we  Grow,  and  How  we  Cook  Them.    By 

Tom  Ierrold.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  fid. 
NT  GARDEN  WILD,  AND  WHAT  I  GREW  THERE.    By  Francis  G.  Hkath. 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  6b. 

GARRETT.— THE  CAPEL  GIRLS:  A  Novel.    By  Edward  Garrett. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  3w.  «i<l. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  98. 

GENTLEMAN'S  MAGAZINE,  THE.    Is.  Monthly.    In  addition  to  the 

Articles  upon  subjects  in  Literature.  Science,  and  Art,  lor  which  this  Magazine  has 

60  high  a  reputation,  ••TABLE  TALK"  by  Sylvanjjs  Urban  appears  monthly. 

\*  Hound  Volumes  for  recent  years  kept  ia  stock,  Ss.  6d.  each^  Cases  for  btndtng,  Sa. 


to 
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GENTLEMAN'S  ANNUAL,  THE.  Published  AnnuaLy  in  November,  is. 
The  1892  Annual,  written  by  T.  W.  Speight,  is  entitled  "THE  LOUDWATEB 
TRAGEDY."  ■ 

Collected  by  the  Brothers  Grimm 

With  Introduction  bv  John  Ruskin,  and  2a  Steel 

Square  8vo.  cloth,  tfa.  6d.;  gilt  edges,  y*.  Od. 

GIBBON~(CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crnrvn  ovo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  ttd.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9a.  eacb. 
ROBIN  OfiAT.  I  LOVING  A  DREAM.    I   THE  GOLDEN  SHAFT. 
THE  FLOWER  OF  THE  FOREST.      |   OP  HIGH  DEGREE. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ita.  each. 


GERMAN  POPULAR  STORIES. 

and  Translated  by  Edgar  Taylor. 
Plates  after  George  Cruikshank. 


THE  DEAD  HEART. 

FOR  LACK  OF  GOLD. 

WHAT  WILL  THE  WORLD  SAT  7 

FOR  THE  KING.  |  A  HARD  KNOT. 

QUEEN  OF  THE  MEADOW. 

IN  PASTURES  GREEN. 


IN  LOVE  AND  WAR. 

A  HEART'S  PROBLEM. 

BY  MEAD  AND  STREAM. 

THE  BRAES  OF  YARROW. 

FANCY  FREE.  I  IN  HONOUR  BOUND. 

HEART'S  DELIGHT.  |   BLOOD-MONEY. 


GIBNEY  (S^MERVILLE). -SENTENCE PI    Cr.  8vo,  Is. ;  cV.  Is.  6d. 

GILBERT  (WILLIAM),  NOVELS  BY.     Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards.  9s.  each. 
DR.  AUSTIN'S  GUESTS.  I   JAMES  DUKE,  GOSTEBMONGER. 


THE  WIZARD  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN. 


GILBERT  (W.  S.),  ORIGINAL  PLA\  S  BY.    Two  Series,  2s.  6d.  each. 

The  First  Series  contains:  The  Wicked  World — Pygmalion  and  Galatea- 
Charity— The  Princess— The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 

The  Second  Series:  Broken  Hearts— Engaged— Sweethearts— Gretchen-Danl 
Druce— Tom  Cobb— H.  M.S.  "  Pinafore  —The  Sorcerer— Pirates  of  Penzance. 

EIGHT  ORIGINAL  COHIO  OPERAS  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert.  Containing: 
The  Sorcerer — H.M.S.  "Pinafore" — Pirates  of  Penzance — lolanthe— Patience- 
Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by  Jury.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  9a.  tf  d. 

IHE  •« GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN"  BIRTHDAY  BOOK:  Quotations  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year,  Selected  from  Plays  by  W.  S.  GitBERT  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A. 
Sullivan.    Compiled  by  Alex .  Watson.    Royal  i6mo,  Jap,  leather,  9a.  Od. 

GLANVILLE  (ERNEST),  NOVELS  BY. 

THE  LOST  HEIRESS :  A  Tale  of  Love,  Battle  and  Adventure.    With  »  Illusts.  by 

Hume  Nisbbt.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3»,  Od.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9a. 

IHE  FOSSICKER:  A  Romance  of  Mashonaland.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette 

by  Hume  Nisbet.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  .'ixtra,  3s.  Od. 

GLENNY.-A  YEAR'S~WORK  IN  GARDEN  AND  GREENHOUSE: 

Practical  Advice  to  Amateur  Gardeners  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit, 
and  Frame  Garden.    By  George  Glen ny.    Post  8vo.  Iw. ;  cloth  limp,  la.  Od. 

GODWIN.-LIVES  OF  THE  NECROMANCERS.    By  William  God- 

WIN.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  9a^ 

GOLDEN  TREASURinOF    THOUGHT,  THE :   An  Encyclopaedia  of 
Quotations.   Edited  by  Theodore  Taylor.    Crown  8\o,  cloth  gilt,  7m,  Od.    


GOODMAN.-THE  FATE  OF  HERBERT  WAYNE. 

MAN,  Author  of  "Too  Curious."    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Ua.  Od. 


By  E.  J.  GobD- 


GOWING.-FIVE  THOUSAND  MILES  IN  A  SLEDGE :  A  Midwintei 

Journey  Across  Siberia.    By  Lionel  F.  Gowing.    With  30  Illustrations  by  C.  J. 
Uken.  and  a  Map  by  E.  Wrller.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  88. 

GRAHAM.  — THE  PROFESSOR'S  WIFE:  A  Story  By  Leonard 
Graham.    Fcap.  8vo.  picture  cover,  la^ 

GREEKS  AND  ROMANSTTME  LIFE  OF  THE,  described  from 
Antique  Monuments.  By  Ernst  Guhl  and  W.  Koner.  Edited  by  Dr.  F.  Hueffer. 
With  545  Illustrations.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  Od. 

GREENWODDTTAM^ESTrWORKS^B  Y.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth  extra,  »a.  Od.  each. 
THE  WILDS  OP  LONDON. |         LOW-LIFE  DEEPS. 

GREVILLE  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY: 

MIKANOR.    Translated  by  Eliza  E.  Chasb.     With  8  Illustrations.    Crown  Bvo, 

cloth  extra,  Oa. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9a. 
A  NOBLE  WOMAN.   Crown  Hvo,  cloth  extra,  3a. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  9a. 

GRIFFITH.— CORINTHIA  MARAZION :  A  Novel.  By  Cecil  Grif- 
riTH,  Author  of  "  Victory  Deane,"  &c.    Crown  8vo,  oloth  extra,  3a.  Od. 
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UABBERTON  (JOHN,  Author  of  "  Helen's  Babies"),  NOVELS  1ST. 
**               Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards  9m,  each ;  cloth  limp,  9m,  6d.  each. 
BRDETOH'S  BAYOU. |        COUNTRY  LUCK. 


HAIR,  THE  :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease. 
lated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  Pincus.    Crown  8vo,  la. 


Trans- 


HAKE  (DR.  THOMAS  GORDON).  POEMS  BY.  Cr. svo, ci. ei, 6*. ..ach. 

.  NEW  SYMBOLS.  |  LEGENDS  OF  THE  MORROW.  |  THE  SHRPENT  PLAT. 
MAIDEN  ECSTASY.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  »■. 

HALL.-SKETCHES  OF  IRISH  CHARACTER.    By  Mrs.  S.  C.  Hall. 

With  numerous  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Harvkv,  and 
George  Cruikshank.    Medium  8yo.  cloth  extra,  7»,  Otl. 

HALLIDAY  (ANDR.).-E VERY-DAY  PAPERS.    Post  8vo,  bds.,  2s> 
HANDWRITING,  THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF.    With  over  loo  Facsimiles 

and  Explanatory  Text.  By  Don  Felix  de  Salamanca.  Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  9m,  tfd. 

BANKY-PANKY  :  A  Collection  of  Very  Easy  Tricks,  Very  Ditficult 
Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of  Hand.  &c.  Edited  by  W.  H.  Cremer.  With  too 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4«.  6d. 


HARDY  (LADY  DUFFUS).  -  PAUL  WYNTER'S  SACRIFICE.     By 

LadyPuFFus  Hardy.    Post  Hvo,  illustrated  boards.  2«. 

tiARDY  (THOMAS). -UNDER~THE    GREENWOOD    TREE.      By 

Thomas  Hardy,  Author  of  "Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd."    Wilh  Portrait  and  15 
Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3m.  6d.;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9», 

HARPER.— THE  BRIGHTON  ROAD  :  Old  Times  and  New  on  a  Classic 
Highway.  By  Charles  G.  Harper.  With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece  and  90  Illus- 
trations.   Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ifia. 


HARWOOD.-THE  TENTH  EARL. 

8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9b,   


By  J.  Berwick  Harwooo.    Post 


BAWEIS  (MRS.    H.    R.),    WORKS    BY.     St^uare  8vo.  cloth  extra,  611.  each. 
THE  ART  OF  BEAUTY.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations. 
THE  ART  OF  DECORATION.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  lUustratioon. 
CHAUCER  FOR  CHILDREN.    With  8  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts. 
THE  ART  OF  DRESS.    With  32  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  Is. ;  cloth,  la.  Od. 
CHAUCER  FOR  SCHOOLS.    Demy  8vo  cloth  limp.  9».  «rt. 

HAWEIS  (Rev.  H.  R.,M.A.).  -AMERICAN  HUMORISTS :  Washington 
Irvinq,  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  James  Russell  Lowell,  Artemus  Ward, 
Mark  Twain,  and  Bret  Harte.    Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  <H. 

HSWI:EY~SMART.-WITH0UT  love  or  licence  :  A  Novel.    By 

Hawley  Smart.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  aw. 

HAWTHORNE. —OUR  OLD  HOME.  By  Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 
Annotated  with  Passages  from  the  Author's  Note-book,  and  Illustrated  with  31 
Photogravures.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  buckram,  gilt  top,  Iga. 

Hawthorne  (julian),  novels  by.         ..   .  „     , 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  Itn,  Od.  each;  post  8vo, illustrated  boards,  »■.  each. 
GARTH.  I  ELLICE  QUEMTIH.     |    BEATitlX  RANDOLPH.  |       DUST. 

SEBASTIAN  8TR0ME.  DAVID    POINDEXTER. 

FORTUHE'SFOOk  THE  SPECTRE  OF  THE  CAMERA. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  9»,  each. 

I  _LOYE-OR  A  NAME. 

Fcap.  8vo.  illustrated  cover,  la. 

BrATH:=MTGiRMFrwri7D7^NDnVHAT  I 


HISB  OADOaRA.  

MRS.  OAINSBOROUOH'S  DIAMONDS. 


,  GREW  THERE. 

bVfranc'is  George  Heath.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  Oa. 

hELPS   (SIR   ARTHUR),    WORKS   BY.     Post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  !ia.Od.  each. 

ANIMALS  AND  THEIR  MASTERS.   |     SOCIAL  PRESSURE. 

IVAN  DE  BIRON ;  A  Novel.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  38.  Od. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds..  9u, 
HENDERSON.-AGATHA  PAGE :  A  Novel.     By  Isaac  Henderson. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Sa.  Od. 

HEftMAN.-A  LEADING  LADY. 

of  •'The  Bishops' Bible.''   " 


_   _  By  Henry  Herman,  joint-Author 

Post  8  vo,  Illustrated  boards,  9«.}  cloth  extra,  9a.  Od. 
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HERRICK'S  (ROBERT)   HESPERIDES,  NOBLE  NUMBERS,  AND 

COMPLETB  COLLECTED  POEMS.    With  Meuiorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  the 
Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart,  P.P. ;  Steel  Portrait,  &c.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  16»«« 

HERTZKA.— FREELAND  :  A  Social  Anticipation.     By  Dr.  Tueodor 
Hertzka.    Translated  by  Arthijr  Ransom.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  K^m. 

HlSSE-WARTEGG.— TUNIS  :  The  Land  and  the  People.    ByChevali'er 
_  Ernst  von  Hessb-Wartbgo. With  22  niu3trations._  Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  '3u.  6d. 

HILL.— TREASON-FELONY  ;  A  Novel.  By  John  Hill,  two  Vols. 

HINDLEY  (CHARLES).  WORKS  BY. 

TAVERN  ANECDOTES  AND  SAYINGS  i  Including  Reminiscences  connected  with 

Coffee  Houses,  Clubs,  &c.    Witn  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  ttil. 
THE   LIFE  AND  ADVENTURES  OF  A  CHEAP  JACK.     By  Onb  of  the  Fra* 
TERNiTY.    Edited  by  Charles  Hindley.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3».  CJ. 

HOEY.— THE  LOVER'S^CREED.  By  Mrs.  Cashel  Hoey.  Post  8vo,  2s. 

HOLLINGSHEAD  (JOHN). -NIAGARA  SPRAY.    Crown^vo,  Is. 

HOLifES.-tHE  SCIENCE  ()F  VOICE  PRODUCTION  AND  VOICE 

PRESERVATION.    By  Gordon  Holmes,  M.P.     Crown  8vo,  la. ;  cloth,  Iw.  «d. 

HOLMES  (OLIVER  WENDELL),  VTORKS  BY. 

THE  AUTOCRAT  OF  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE.  Illustrated  by  J.  Gordon 
Thomson,  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  its.  Otl.— Another  Edition,  in  smaller  type,  with 
an  Introduction  by  G.  A.  Sala.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  i2s. 

THE  PROFESSOR  AT  THE  BREAKFAST-TABLE.    Post  8vo,  clofh^ljmp,  gs. 

HOOD'S  (THOMAS)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  "Verse.    With  Life 

of  the  Author,  Portrait,  and  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7n.  6d. 
HOOD'S  WHIMS  AND  ODDITIES.    With  85  Illustrations.     Post  8vc,  printed  on 
laid  paper  and  half-bound,  its. 

HOOD  (TOM).-FRdM  NOWHERE  TO  THE  NORTH  POLE:  A 

Noah's  Arkaeological  Narrative.  ByToMHooD.  With  25  Illustrations  by  W.  Brunton 
and  E.  C.  Barnes.    Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  Os. 

HOOK'S  (THEODORE)  CHOICE  HUMOROUS  WORKS ;  including  his 

LudicrousAdyentures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.    With  Lite  of  the  Author, 


Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and  Illustrations 

HOUSE 


HOOPER.- 

Hooper. 

HOPKINS.- 

Hopkins. 


THE    HOUSE  OF 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ijs. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7i*.  Otl. 

RABY 


A  Novel.     By  Mrs.  Georgb 


-"'TWIXT  LOVE  AND  DUTY 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  its. 


A  Novel.     By  Tighe 


HORNE.  —  ORION :    An  Epic  Poem.     By  Richard  Hengist  Horne. 
With  Photographic  Portrait  by  Summers.    Tenth  Edition.    Cr.Svo,  cloth  extra,  7f» 

HORSE  f THE)  ANETHiSirDERT  AEA^^dotic  M^die^By"^T5^ 

man  BY.      Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

HUNGERFORD  (MRS.),  Author  of    "Molly  Bawn,"  NOVELS   BYT 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
A  MAIDEN  ALL  FORLORN.  |   IN  DURANCE  VILE.  I  A  MENTAL  STRUGGLE. 
MARVEL. I         A  MODERN  CIRCE. 

HUNT.-ESSAYS  BY  LEIGH  HUNT :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner, 

&c.    Edited  by  Edmund  Ollibr.     Post  Svo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bd.,  its. 

HUNT  (MRS.  ALFRED),  NOVELS  BY: 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Js.  Od.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  *2m.  each. 
THE  LEADEN  CASKET.    |    SELF-CONDEMNED.      |    THAT  OTHER  PERSON. 
THORNICROFT'S  MODEL.    PostSvo, Illustrated boaids, 3a. 
MRS.  JULIET.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo. 


HUTCHISON.— HINTS  ON  (JOLT-BREAKING,  hy  W.  M.  Hutchison. 

With  25  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6«1. 

HYDROPHOBIA:  An  Account  of  M.  Pasteur's  System  ;  Technique  of 
his  Method,  and  Statistics.    By  Rknaud  Suzor,  M.B.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6a. 

TDLER  (THE)  :  A  Monthly   Magazine.     Edited  by  Jerome  K.  Jerome 
*     and  Robert  E,  Barr.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Sixpence  Monthly,— Vol  I.  now 
.   ready,  clgtb  extra,  price  9a, ;  Cases  for  Binding,  Is.  Ot|, 


OHATTO  &  WINDU8,  214,   PICCADILLY. 
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IN6EL0W  (JEAN).-FATED  TO  BE  FREE.    With  24  Illustrations 

by  G.  J.  PiNWELL.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  'dm.  «d.}  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ila. 

INDOOR  PAUPERS.    By  Onb  of  Thkm.    CrowiTsvo.  IsTcJoth.  Is.  6d. 
IRISH  WI*^  AND  HUMOUR,  SONGS  OF.    Collected  and  Edited  by 

A.  Pkrck.-L  Graves.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  Qn,  Od. 

-A  ROMANCE  OF  THE  QUEEN'S  HOUNDS.     By  Charles 

Post  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is.  |  cloth  limp,  la.  Oil. 


JAMES. 

James. 

JANVIER.-PRACTICAL  KERAMICS  FOR  STUDENTS.  ByCAXHKRiN* 

A.  Janvikk.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tfw. 

JAY  (HARRIETT),  NOVELS  BY.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  SI.,  each. 
THE  DARK  COLLEEN.  |    THE  QUKEN  OP  CONNAUOHT. 


JEFFERIES   (RICHARD),  WORKS  BY.    Post  Svo,  doth  litnp.  il».  Od.  each. 
NATURE  NEAR  LONDON.  I  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  FIELDS.  I  THE  OPEN  AIR. 


THE  EULOOT  OF  RICHARD  JEFFERIES.    By  Walter  Besant. 
tion.    With  a  PhotoRraph  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  O*. 


Second  Edi- 


JENNINGS  (H.  J.),  WORKS  BY. 

CURIOSITIES  OF  CRITICISM.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  !In.  Od. 
_  LORD  TENNYSON;  A  Biographical  Sketch.     With  a  PhotoBraph.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  Qw. 

JEROME.— STAGELAND.     By  Jerome  K.  Jerome.     With  64  Illustra- 
tions by  J.  Bernard  partridge.    Square  8vo,  picture  cover,  1m.;  cloth  limp,  tjw. 

JERROLD^THE  BARBER'S  CHAIRI  &THE  HEDGEHOG  LETTERS. 

By  Douglas  Jerrold.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  hall-bound,  iiw. 

JERROLD  (TOM),  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo.U.  each;  cloth  limp,  ]«.0d.  each. 
THE  GARDEN  THAT  PAID  THE  RENT. 

HOUSEHOLD  HORTICULTURE;  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.    Illustrated. 
OUR  KITCHEN  GARDEN;  The  Plants,  and  How  "we  Cook  Them.  Cr.  8vo,cl.,l».6J. 

JESSE.- SCENES  AND  OCCUPATIONS" OF  A  COUNTRY  LIFE.   By 

Edward  Jesse.    Post  8vo,  clotn  limp,  ^b. 


JONES  (WILLIAM,  F.S.A.),  WORKS  BY.     Cr.8vo.  cl.  extra,  U.  Od.  each. 
FINGER-RING  LORE:  Historical,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.      With  nearly  300 

Illustrations.      Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
CREDULITIES,  PAST  AND  PRESENT.    Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners, 
Talismans,  Word  and  Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals, 
Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  &c.    With  an  Etched  Frontispiece. 
CROWNS  AND  CORONATIONS;  A  History  of  Regalia.    With  100  Illustrations. 

JONSON'S  (BEN)  WORKS.     With    Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory 
and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by  William  Gifford.    Edited  by  Colonel  Cunnino* 
HAM.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  0«.  each.  

JOSEPHUS,  THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  OF^    Translated  by  Whiston. 

Containing  "The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews"  and  "The  Wars  ot  the  lews."    With  5a 
Illustrations  and  Maps.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-bound,  li>».  Od. 

ifCEMPT.— PENCIL  AND  PALETTET"Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists.    By 

Robert  Kempt,    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  'Jn.  Od.  ^ 


KERSHAW.  -  COLONIAL 

Sketches.    By  Mark  Kershaw 


FACTS     AND     FICTIONS:     Humorous 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  itn. ;  cloth,  Jin.  Od. 

KEYSER.  —  CUT  BY  THE   MESS :  A  Novel.     By  Arthur  Kevser. 


Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  i». ;  cloth  limp,  la.  Od. 


KING  (R.  ASHE),  NOVELS  BY.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3-.  Od.  ea. ;  post  Svo,  bds.  a.,  ea. 
A  DRAWN  GAME.  I   "THE  WEARING  OF  THE  GREEN." 


PASSION'S  SLAVE. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ilti.  each. 
I        BELL  BARRY. 


KNIGHTS  (THE)  OF  THE  LION :  A  Romance  of  the  Thirteenth  Century, 
lidited,  with  99  Introductioni  by  the  Mar^u^ss  of  Lorne,  K.T.  Qf.  8vQ,  cl,  ex„  0*. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


KNIGHT.  — THE  PATIENT'S  VAUE  MECLM:  How  to  Get  Most 
benefit  from  Medical  Advice.  Uj  William  Kniohi,  M.R.C.S.,  and  Edward 
Knioiit,  L.R.C.P.    Crown  8vo,  Iw.}  cloth  limp,  In.  tfd ,      ^_^ ^ 

LAMB'S  (CHARLES)  COMPLETE   WORKS,  in   Prose  and  Verse, 

**  includiriK  "  Poetry  tor  Children  "  and  "  Prince  Df/rus."    Edited,  with  Notes  and 

Introduction,  by  K.  H.  Shei-hrrd.    With  Two  Portraits  and  facsimile  of  a  paga 
of  tha  "  Essay  on  Roast  Pig.*'    Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  7m.  Oil. 
THE  ESSAYS  OF  ELI  A.   Post  6vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  9n, 
LITTLE  ESSAYS:  Sketches  and  Characters  bv  Charles  Lamb,  selected  from  hit 

Letters  by  Percy  Fitzobrald.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  i|s.  Od. 
THE  DRAMATIC  ESSAYS  OF  CHARLES  LAMB.    With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by  Drander  Ma tthews,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.    Fcap.  8vo,  hf.-bd.,  il».  6d. 

LANDOR.-CITATION  AND  EXAMINATION  OF  WILLIAM  SHAKS- 

PEARE,  &c.,  belore  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching  Deer-stealini?,  loth  September,  158a. 
To  which  Is  added,  A  CONFERENCE  OF  MASTER  EDMUND  SPENSER  with  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the  State  of  Ireland,  139}.  By  Walter  Savage  Lamdor. 
Fcap.  8vo,  half-Roxhurgne,  ilw.  tfd. 

LANE.-THE^  THOUSAND  AND  ONE  NIGHTS,  commonly  called  in 
Eneland  THE  ARABIAN  NIGHTS'  ENTERTAINMENTS.  Translated  from  the 
Arabic,  with  Notes,  by  Edward  William  Lane.  Illustrated  by  many  hundred 
Engravings  from  Designs  by  Harvey.  Edited  by  Edward  Stanley  Poole.  With  a 
Preface  by  Stanley  Lane- Poole.  Three  Vols.,  demy  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  tm,  Od.each. 

LARWOOD  (JACOB),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  LONDON  PARKS.   With  lUusts.  Cr.  Bvo,  cl.  extra.  »•.  6d. 
ANECDOTES  OF  THE  CLERGY:  The  Antiquities,  Humours,  and  Eccentricities  of 
the  Cloth.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  il«. 
Post  8vo,  clutU  limp,  ijs.  Otl.  each. 
FORENSIC  ANECDOTES. J  THEATRICAL  ANECDOTES. 

LEIGH  (HENRY  S.),  WORKS  BY. 

CAROLS  OF  COCKAYNE.   Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  buckram,  Sa. 
JEUX  D'ESPRIT.    Edited  bv  Henry  S.  Leioh.    Post  Bvo.  cloth  limp,  a».  6d. 

LEYS  (JOHN). -THE  LINDSAYS  ;  A  Romance.  Post  8vo,illust.bds.,2s. 

LIFE  IN  LONDON;  or,  The  History  of  Jerry  Hawthorn  and  Cor- 
inthianTou.  With  Cruikshank's  Coloured  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra, 
y*.  <td« [New  Edition  preparing. 


LINTON  (E.  LYNN),  WORKS  BY. 

WITCH  STORIES.  I 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3e.  Od.  each. 
OURSELVES:  Essays  on  Women. 


.'?rP.^^Z.?L£'°y}.??i'*»  3"*  ®***  each;  post_8yo,  »JJu3t/ated_b(iards,  Sle.eacb. 


BOWING  THE  WIND. 
PATRICIA  KEMBALL. 
ATONEMENT  OF  LEAM  DUNDA8. 
THE  WORLD  WELL  LOST. 


NDER  WHICH  LORD? 
"MY  LOVE  I"  I        lONE. 

PASTON  CAEEW,  MiUlonalre  ft  Kiger. 


Post  Bvo,  illuGtratcd  boards,  'im,  each. 

THE  REBEL  OF  THE  FAMILY.        | WITH  A  SILKEN  THREAD. 

FREESHOOTING :  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Mrs.  Lynn  Linton.  Post  8vo,  cloth, 
«».  Od. 

LONGFELLOW'S  POETICAL  WORKS.    With  numerous  Illustrations 

on  Steel  and  Wood.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Tw.  0«l. 

LUCY.-GIDEON  FLEYCE :  A  Novel.    By  Henry  W.  Lucy.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  3ii.  0«l. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  itn, 

LUSIAD  (THE)  OF  CAMOENS.     Translated  into  English  Spenserian 
Verse  by  Robert  Ffrench  Duff.    With  14  Plates.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  I8a. 

I^ACALPINE  (AVERY),  NOVELS  BY. 

TERESA  ITASCA,  and  other  Stories.    Crown  8vo,  bound  in  canvas,  3r.  6d. 
BROKEN  WINGS.    With  6  Illusts.  by  W.  J.  Hennessy.  Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  fl«« 

MACCOLL  (HUGH),  NOVELS  BY. 

MR.  STRANGER'S  SEALED  PACKET.    Second  Edition    Crown  8vo,  cl.  extra.  Sa. 
EDNOR  WHITLOCK,    Crown  Bvo.  cloth  extra.  Os. 

lIACDONELL.— QUAKER  COUSINS  :  A  Novel.   By  Agnes  Macdonkll. 
Crown  8vO|  cloth  extra,  3«>  Od.  {  post  8vOi  illustrated  boards,  '-£•> 
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McCarthy  (justin,  m.pa  works 

k  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWH  TIMES,  fiuin  the 


BY. 

le  Accession  of  Quenn  Victoria  to  the 
General  Election  of  i8tlo.  Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,clotii  exti:.,  t'2n,  lacli.— Also 
a  Popular  Edition,  in  Four  Vols.,  crown  Uvo,  clotli  extra,  ISm.  each.  — And  a 
JuBiLKB  Edition,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  end  oi  lUtiC,  in  Two  Vols., 
laree  crown  8vq,  cloth  extra,  7m.  Oil.  eacli. 

k  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  OUR  OWN  TIMES.  One  Vol.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 
— Also  a  Chkap  Popular  Kun  ion,  post  Uvo,  cloth  limp,  4m.  Oil. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THK  FOUR  QE0R0E8.  Four  Vols,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra* 
19a.  each.  [Vols.  I.  &  II.  rtad^. 

Crown  8vq,  cloth  extra,  3i*.  OtI.o.ich;  post  8vo,  illnotratpd  boards,  'Jk.  each. 


THE  WAT^RDALB  KEIQHBOURS. 
MY  ENEMY'S  DAUGHTER. 
A  FAIR  SAXON. 
LINLEY  ROCHFORD. 
DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN. 


HISS  MISANTHROPE. 
DONNA  QUIXOTE. 
THE  COMET  OF  A  SEASON. 
MAID  OF  ATHENS. 
CAMIOLA;  A  Girl  with  a  Fortune. 


« THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE."    By  Iustin  McCartiiv,  M.P.,and  Mrs.CAUPUELL* 
pRAED.    Fourth  Edition.    Crown  iivo.  cloth  extra,  <<x. 

McCarthy  (justin  h.,  m.p.),  works  by. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    Four  Vols.,  Hvo,  VZ<*.  each.     [Vols.  I.  &  11.  ready. 

AN  OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  IRELAND.   Crown  8vo,  In. ;  cloth,  1m.  Oil. 

IRELAND  SINCE  THE  UNION;  Irish  History,  1798-1886.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Oa. 

HAFIZ  IN  LONDON:  Pccms.     Small  Uvo,  gold  cloth,  3m.  <M, 

HARLEQUINADE :  Poems._Sman4to,  Japanese  vellum,  8a. 

OUR  SENSATION  HOVEL.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  la. )  cloth  limp,  la.  Od. 

DOOMt  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  la. 

DOLLY:  A  Sketch.  Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  la.}  cloth  limp,  la.  Od. 

LILY  LASS:  A  Romance.    Crown  Hvo,  nfcture  cover,  la.  t  cloth  limp,  la.  Od. 

THE   THOUSAND  AND   ONE    DAYS:    Persim   Talcs.       Edited  by  Justin  H. 

McCarthy.    With  2  Photogravures  by  Stanley  L.  Wood.    Two  Vols.,  crown 

8vo,  half-borind,  19a. 


II 
II 


MACDONALD  (GEORGE,  LL.D.),  WORKS  BY. 

WORKS  OF  FANCY  AND  IMAGINATION.  Ten  Vols.,  cl.  extra,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth 
casa,  9la.     Or  the  Vols,  may  be  had  separately,  in  grolier  cl.,  at  9a.  Od.  each. 
Vol.    I.  Within  and  Without. — The  Hidden  Life. 

II.  The  Disciple. — The  Gospel  Women. — Uook  of  Sonnets. — Organ  Sonos. 
III.  Violin  Songs. — Songs  of  the  Days  and  Nights.— A  Book  of  Dreaus.— 
Roadside  Poems. — Poems  for  Children. 
„     IV.  Parables.— Ballads.— Scotch  Songs. 

„V.  &  VI.  Phantastes:  A  Faerie  Romance.  |     Vol.  VII.  The  Portent. 

„VIIl.  The  Light  Princess.— The  Giant's  Heart. — Shadows. 
„     IX.  Cross  Purposes. — The  Golden  Key. — The  Carasoyn.— Little  Daylight 
„      X.  The  Cruel  Painter.- The  Wow  o'  Rivven. — ^Ths  Castle. — The  Broken 

Swords.— The  Gray  Wolf.— Uncle  Cornelius. 
THE    POETICAL    WORKS   OF    DR.    GEORGE    MACDONALD.      Collected  and 
arranged  by  the  Author.    2  vols.,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  19a.  [_S'iorlly. 

A  THREEFOLD  CORD.     Poems  by  Three  Friends.    Edited  by  Dr.  George  Mac* 

Donald.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  Sa. 
HEATHER  AND  SNOW;  A  Novel.    7  vols.,  crown  8vo.        IShortty. 


MACGREGOR.  -  PASTIMES 

Games.    By  Robert  Macgregor. 


AND    PLAYERS:    Notes  on  Popular 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  9a.  Od. 


MACKAY.-INTERLUDES  AND  UNDERTONES ;  or.  Music  at  Twilight. 
By  Charles  Mackay.  LL.D.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Oa. 

MACOSE  PORTRAIT  GALLERY  (THE)  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  LITER- 
ARY CHARACTERS:  83  PORTRAITS;  with  Memoirs  —  Biograpliical,  Critical. 
Bibliographical,  and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of 
the  Present  Century,  by  William  Bates,  B.A.    Crown  8vp,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  OiL 

MACQUOID   (MRS.),    WORKS    BY.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  Od.  each. 
IN  THE  ARDENNES.    With  50  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
PICTURES    AND    LEGENDS    FROM    NORMANDY   AND    BRITTANY.      With 

34  Illustrations  by  Thomas  R.  Macquoid. 
THROUGH  NORMANDY.    With  92  Illustrations  by  T.R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map. 
THROUGH  BRITTANY.    With  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid,  and  a  Map.      . 
ABOUT  YORKSHIRE.    With  67  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  Macquoid, 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  98.  each, 
THE  EVIL  EYE,  and  other  Stories.  1       LOST  BOSB. 
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MAGIC  LANTERN,  THE,  and  its  Management :  incIudlnR  full  Practical 
lJir<;ctlon»  for  producing  tl«  LimeliRht,  making  Oiygen  Gas,  ami  preparing  Lantern 
Slldei.    UyT.  C.  HiPwoKTH,    Wit  1>  to  IJlustratlona.    Cr.  8vo.  1«. ;  cloth.  1».  <id» 

MAGICIAN'S  OWN  BOOK,  THE  :  Performances  with  Cups  and  Balls, 
Eggi,  >latt,  Handltercliiets,  &c.  Ail  Iroin  actual  Eiperience.  Bdlted  by  W.  H. 
C a R M R w.    Withaoo  llluMrationw.    Crown  8vo,  clotli  extra,  4a.  (fM, 

MAGNA  CHARTA  :  An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in  the  British 
.Vf  useiini,  3  feet  by  a  feet,  witii  Arms^nd  Seals  emblaioned  in  Gold  and  Colours,  flat 

MALLOCK  (WrH.y~WORKS  BY. 

THE  NEW  REPUBLIC,    i'ont  8vo,  picture  cover,  9m,%  cloth  limp,  9a.  «d. 

THE  MEW  PAUL  ft  VIRGINIA  i  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  ttvo,  clotb,  'Ja.  04. 

POEMS.    Small  4to,  parchment,  Hm, 

18  LIFE  WORTH  LIVIN07    Crown  8vo,  cloth  eitra,  Oa. 

A  ROMAWCE  OF  THE  WIMETEEHTH  OEWTURY.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  «a.  [Shortly, 

MALLORY'S   (SIR   THOMAS)  MORT   D' ARTHUR :  The  Stories  of 

King  Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table.    (A  Selection.)    Edited  by  U. 

MONTGOMRRIR  RANKING.      PoSt  8VO,  cloth  limp,  9»» 

MARK  Twain; 

THE  CHOICE    

by  the  Author.    With  Lite,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 
ROUOHINO  IT,  and  IMM0CEHT8  AT  HOME.    With  aoo  Illusts.  by  F,  A.  Frasrr. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  LIBRARY  OF  HUMOUR.    With  197  Illustrationn. 
A  YANKBB  AT  THE  COURT  OF  KIMQ  ARTHUR.    With  330  Illusts.  by  Bbard. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  tm,  6d.  each;  pos;  Bvo,  illust.  boards,  ila.  each. 
THE  IRNOCBNTB  ABROAD;  or,  New  Pilgrim's  Progress.    With  234  IHustrationa. 

(The  Two-Shilling  Edition  is  entitled  MARK  TWAIN'S  PLEASURE  TRIP.) 
THE  OILDED  AOE.    By  Mark  Twain  and  C.  D.  Warner.    With  via  Illustrations. 
THE  ADVENTURES  OF  TOM  SAWYER.    With  in  Illustrations. 
A  TRAMP  ABROAD.    With  314  Ilhistrations. 
THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  PAUPER.    With  igo  Illustrptioni. 
LIFE  ON  THE  MISSISSIPPI.    With  300  Illustrations. 

ADVENTURES  OF  HUCKLEBERRY  FINN.    With  174  IlluMs.  by  E.  W.  Kbubli. 
MARK  TWAIN'S  SKETCHBS.    Post  Uvo,  illustrated  boards.  9m. 
THE  STOLEN  WHITE  ELEPHANT,  &c.   Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  41a. )  post  8vo,  illust.  bds..  !!■. 
THE  AMERICAN  CLAIMANT.      With  81   Illustrations  by  Hal  Hurst  and  Dan 
Bkard.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  <td. 

MARLOWE'S  WORKS.    Including  his  Translations.    Edited,  with  Notes 
and  Introductions,  by  Col.  Cunningham.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  tf*.  


i,   WORKS   BY.     Crown  8V0,  clotb  extra,  ya.«d.  each. 
WORKS  OF  MARK  TWAIN.    Revised  and  Corrected  throughout 


MARRYAT  (FLORENCE), 

A  HARVEST  OF  WILD  OAT 
OPEN  I  SESAME! 


NOVELS   BY.     Post  Bvo,  illust.  boards,  4a.eacb. 
S.  I        FIOHTINQ  THE  AIR. 

WRITTEN  IN  FIRE. 


MASSINGER'S  PLAYS.    From  the  Text  of  William  Gifford.   Edited 
by  Col.  Cunninqhau.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  tta. 

MASTERMAN.-HALF-A-DOZEN    DAUGHTERS:  A  Novel.      By  JT 

Masthrman.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  !ia    

MATTHEWS.— A  SECRET  OF  THE  SEAT,  &c.  By  Brander  Matthews. 

Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  i<n. ;  cloth  limp,  !i>w.  6d. 

MAYHEW.-LONDON  CHARACTERS  AND  THE  HUMOROUS  SIDE 

OF  LONDON  LIFE.    By  Henry  Mayhew.    With  Illusts.  Crown  8vo, cloth,  3a.  Od. 

MlNKEN.— INFELICIA :    Poems  by  Adah  /saacs  Menken.      With 
Illustrations  by  F.  E.  Lummis  and  F.  O.  C.  Parley.    Small  4to,  cloth  extra,  tm,  6d. 

MERRICK.-THE  MAN  WHO  WAS  GOODT  By  Leonard  Merrick. 
Author  of  "Violet  Moses,"  &c.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  a*. [Shortly . 

MEXICAN  MUSTANG  (ON  A),  through   Texas  to  the  Rio  Grande.    By 
A.  E.  SwBHT  and  J.  Armoy  Knox.    With  365  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  6d. 

MIDOLEMASS  (JEAN),    NOVELS   BY.     Post  Svo,  must,  boards,  sis.  each. 
TOUCH  AND  00. |    MR.  DORILLION. 

MILLEl.-PHVSlOLOGY  FOR  THE  YOUNG ;  or.TheHouseofLifel 

Human  Physiology,  with  its  application  to  the  Preservation  of  Health.    By  Mra, 
F.  Fkmwicx  Miller.    With  numerous  1 11  lustrations.  Post  8vo,  clotb  limp.  9a.  6d. 
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HILTON  (J.  L.). 

IE  OF  THE  SKIN. 


WORKS    BY.      Post  8vo,  la.  c'lrh  ;  clolli,  I*.  <lil.rAcl). 
THE  HfOIEN^  OF  THE  SKIN.    With  Diiections  lur  Di<  t,  buai>s.  li..il>s,  \c. 
THE  BATH  IN  DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIN. 
THE  LAWS  or  LIFE,  AND  THEIR  RELATION  TO  DISEASES  OF  XHZ  SKIN. 
THE  BU00E8BFUL  TREATMENT  OF  LEPROSY.    Dm^Nvo,  l«. 

MINTO  (WM.)-WAS  SHE  GOOD  OR  BAD?  Cr.8vo.ls. ;  cloth.1s.6d. 
MOLESWORTH  (MRS.),  NOVELS  BY. 

HATHERCOURT  RECTORY.    Fort  Kvo,  illustrated  boards,  ila. 
THAT  OIRL  IN  BLACK.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth.  Iw.  ««l. 

MOORE  (THOMAS),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  EPICUREAN:  and  ALCIPHnON.    Post  8vo,  half  bound,  •<!■. 
PROSE  AND  VERSE,  lliiinuroiis,  Satirical,  aiui  SniiliiiKMilal,  by 'Iiiomas  Moorr; 
with  Suppressed  FassaKus  from  the  Memoirs  ov  Loku  liyitoN.     ICdituU  by  !<• 
Hernk  SHKPIIP.RD.    With  Portrait.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  7i;  M<i. 


E.),  STORIES  BY. 

AND  WONDERFUL.  Post  Svo.illust.  boards.  9*. |  cloth, 'in. Oil. 


HUDDOCK  (J. 

STORIES  wEIRD 

THE   DEAD  MAN'S  SECRET:   or,  The  Valley   ot  Gold.     With   Fiuntibpicce  t)y 

F.  Uarnari>.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  eitra,  Sn.  {  post  8vo,  ilhistratcd  l)oar>ls,  4h. 
MAID  MARIAN  AND  ROBIN  HOOD:  A  Romance  of  Old  Slicrwoo<l  I'orest.    With 
la  Illustrations  by  Stanlkv  L.  Woon.    Crown  Hvo,  cloth  extra,  .In.  

MURRAYTD-^CHRIST^IEVI^OVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  SJm.  ««I.  each  ;  post  tivu,  illustrated  hoards.  9«.  e»rh, 
A  LIFE'S  ATONEMENT.      HEARTS.  I  BY  THE  GATE  OF  THE  SEA. 


JOSEPH'S  COAT. 
COALS  OF  FIRE. 
VAL  STRANGE. 


WAY  OF  THE  WORLD    A  BIT  OF  HUMAN  NATURE. 
A  MODEL  FATHER.        FIRST  PERSON  SINGULAR. 
OLD  BLAZER'S  HERO. I  CYNIC  FORTUNE. 
BOB  MARTIN'S  LITTLE  OIRL.Jl'hreo  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  _         _         _  lS(l>t. 

MURRAY  (D.  CHRISTIE)  &  HENRY  HERMAN,  WORKS  BY. 

ONE  TRAVELLER  RETURNS.     Cr.  8vo,  cl^xtra,  Um.  ;  post  tJvo,  illiist.  bits..  <t«. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3««.  61.  each ;  post  bvo,  illustrated  boards,  iiw.  ea<  h. 
PAUL  JONES'S  ALIAS.     With  n  Illustrations  by  A.  Fokiistiicr  and  G.  Niculet, 
THE  BISHOPS'  BIBLE. _ ^ 

HURRAY  (HENRY),  NOVELS  BY. 

A  OAMB  OF  BLUFF.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  !!■.)  cloth,  t»m.  OtI. 

A  SONG  OF  SIXPENCE.    Post  Hvo,  cloth  extra,  "in.  ltd.  


JJEWBOLT.— TAKEN  FROM  THE  ENEMY.    13y  Hbnry  Newholt. 

*'  Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  l.«<.  Uil.  

NISBET  (HUME),  BOOKS  BY^ 

"BAIL  UPi"  A  Romance  of  BusHRANORRS  AND  Blacks.    Cr,  Bvo, c1.  ex,,. 1m. 6ilt 
LESSONS  IN  ART.    With  si  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  !2m.  <i«l. 
WHERE  ART  BEGINS.  With  27_lllusts.  Square  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  »«.«•!.  l-S'/ioW/^. 

FfOVEtISTS.-HALF-HOURS   WITH   THE   BEST  NOVELISTS  OF 

THE  CENTURY.  Kdit.  by  H.  T.  MackenzieBell.  Cl^Svo,  cl..  :{m.  UiI.  [i'tepiirmn. 

O'HANLON   (ALICE),  NOVELS  BY.     Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  SI*,  each. 
^         THE  UNFORESEEN. |    CHANCE?   OR  FATE? 

OHNET  (GEORGES),  NOVELS  BY. 

DOCTOR  RAMEAU.    g  Illusts,  by  E.  Bayard.    Cr.  Svo,  cl.,  Om.;  post  Svo,  bds.,2a. 

A  Last  Love.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  Sm.  ;  post  Svo,  boards,  'tin. 

A  WEIRD  GIFT.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  'J».  OtI. ;  post  Svo,  boards,  Urn. 

OLIPHANT   (MRSO,    NOVELS    BY.      Post  Svo,  illustr.-.tfd  boards,  a«.  each. 
THE  PRIMROSE  PATH.  J  THE  GREATEST  HEIRESS  IN  ENGLAND 

WHITELADIES.    With  Illustrations  by   Arthur  Hopkins  and   Henry    Woods, 
A.R.A.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  itm,  0<I.;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  ati. 


O'REILLY (HARRINGTON).-FIFTY  YEARS  ON  THE  TRAIL:   Ad- 

ventures  of  John  Y.  Nelson,    ioo  Illusts.  by  P.  Frenzenv.    Crown  Svo,  3m.  OtI. 

QltmLLYTMRS. V^HCEBE'STORTUKES.    Post  8vo.  illiiirbds. ,  2s. 
6'SHAUGHNESSY  (ARTHUR),  POEMS  BY. 

LAYS  OF  FRANCE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  txira,  IOm.  OtI. 
MUSIC  AND  MOONLIGHT.    Fcap.  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  tm.  6d. 
BONOS  OF  A  WORKER.    Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  Od. 
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OUIDA,  NOVELS  BY. 

HELD  IH  BONDAGE. 

TRXOTRIN. 

BTRATHHORB. 

CHANDOS. 

CnCIL  CABILEMAIRE'S 

GAOE. 
IDALIA. 
UNDER  TWO  FLAGS. 


Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.i  3a.  eacb. 


FOLLE-FARINE. 

A  DOQ  OF  FLANDERS. 

PASGAREL. 

TWO  LITTLE  WOODEN 

SHOES. 
SIGNA. 

IN  A  WINTER  GITT. 
ARIADNE. 
FRIENDSHIP. 


MOTHS. 

PIPISTRELLO. 

A  VILLAGE  COVMUHB. 

IN  MAREHMA. 

BIMBI.  I     BTRLIH. 

WANDA. 

FRESCOES.  J   OTHHAR. 

PRINCESS  NAPRAXINE. 

GUILDEROY.  |  RUFFINO. 


PUCK.  

BIMBI.    Presentation  Edition,  with  Nine  Illustrations  by  Edmund  H.  Garrett. 

Square  8vo,  clGtb,  S», 
SANTA  BARBARA,  &c.    Second  Edition.    Square  8vo,  cloth,  6». ;  cr.  8vo,  Sa.  6d. 
WISDOM,  WIT,  AND  PATHOS,  selected  from  the  Works  of  Ouida  by  F.  Sydnbt 

Morris.    Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5s.    Cheap  Edition,  illustrated  boards,  as. 


pJGE  (H.  A.),  WORKS  BY: 

''    THOREAU :  His  Life  and  Aims.    With  Portrait.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  6d. 
ANIMAL  ANECDOTES.    Arranged  on  a  New  Principle.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs« 

PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS  AND  ELECTIONEERINO.  A  HIS- 
TORY OF.  from  the  Stuarts  to  Queen  Victoria.  ByJosEPH  Greco.  A  New  £ditioii« 
wjih  03  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Ts.  tfd. 

PASCAL'S  PROVINCIAL  LETTERS.  A  New  Translation,  with  His- 
torical  Introduction  and  Notds  by  T.  M'Crib,  U.D.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp.  3s. 

PAUL.— GENTLE  AND  SIMPLE.  By  Margaret  A.  Paul.  WithFrontis- 
piece  by  Helen  Paterson.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  Od. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards.  3s. 

FAYN  (JAMES).  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d.  each;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Qm,  each. 


LOST  SIR  MASSINGBERD. 

WALTER'S  WORD. 

LESS   BLACK  XHAH    WE'BB 

PAINTED. 
BY  PROXY. 
HIGH  SPIRITS. 
UNDER  ONE  ROOF. 
A  CONFIDENTIAL  AGENT. 


A  GRAPE  FROM  A  THORN. 

FROM  EXILE. 

THE  CANON'S  WARD. 

THE  TALK  OF  THE  TOWN. 

HOLIDAY  TASKS. 

GLOW-WORM  TALES. 

THE  MYSTERY  OF  MIRBRIDGB. 

THE  WORD  AND  THB  WILL. 


HUMOROUS  STORIES. 

THE  FOSTER  BROTHERS. 

THE  FAMILY  SCAPEGRACB. 

MARRIED  BENEATH  HIM. 

BENTINCK'S  TUTOR. 

A  PERFECT  TREASURB. 

A  COUNTY  FAMILY. 

LIKE  FATHER,  LIKE  SO^f. 

A  WOMAN'S  VENGEANCE. 

CARLYON'S  YEAR.  I  CECIL'S  ISYST. 

MURPHY'S  MASTER. 

AT  HER  MERCY. 

TUB  OLYFFA&DB  OF  CLYFFE. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 


FOUND  DEAD. 

GWENDOLINE'S  HARVEST. 

A  MARINE  RESIDENCE. 

MIRK  ABBEY.I  SOME  PRIVATE  VIEWBi 

NOT  WOOED,  BUT  WON. 

TWO  HUNDRED  POUNDS  REWARD. 

THE  BEST  OF  HUSBANDS. 

HALVES.     I     THE  BURHI  MIIUOB. 

FALLEN  FORTUNES. 

WHAT  HE  COST  HEB. 

KIT:  A  MEMORY. 

FOR  CASH  ONLY. 

A  PRINCE  OF  THE  BTOOE. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.  each. 
IN  PERIL  AND  PRIVATION:  Stories  of  Marine  Adventure.    With  17  Illusta. 
SUNNY  STORIES,  and  lome  SHADY  ONES.    Frontispiece  by  Fred.  Barnard, 
NOTES  FROM  THE  "NEWS."    Crown  8vo.  portrait  cover,  Is. ;  cloth.  Is.  Od. 

f  £.iNi>ibLL  (U.  CHULMONDELEY).  WORKS  BY.  Post  8vo.cl.. 3s. Od. eacb. 
PUCK  ON  PEGASUS.    With  Illustrations. 

PEGASUS  RE-SADDLED.    With  Ten  full-page  Illustrations  by  G.  Du  Mauribr. 
THE  MUSES  OF  MAYFAIR.    Vers  de  Soc;<;t6,  Selected  by  R.  C.  Pennell. 

PHELPS  (E.  STUART),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo,  is.  each;  cloth,  U.  Od.eacb, 
BEYOND  THE  GATES.  By  the  Author   |   AH  OLD  MAID'S  PARADISE. 
of  "  The  Gates  Ajar."  {   BURGLARS  IN  PABADISE. 

JACK  THE  FISHERMAN.  THustrated  by  C.  W.  RebD.   Cr.  Svo,  Is. ;  cloth,  Is.  64. 

PIKKIS  (C.  L.).  NOVELS  BY. 

TROGPINO  WITH  CROWS.   Fcap.  Svo,  picture  cover,  !•. 
LADT  LOVELAGE.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
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PLANCHE  (J.  R.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  PURSUIVANT  OF  ARMS;  or,  Heraldry  Founded    upon    Facts.     With 
Co'c-i.ed  Frontispiece,  Five  Plates,  and  aog  Illusts.    Crovra  8vo,  cloth,  t»»  ttd. 
SPIitf  S  AMD  POEMS,  1819-1879.   Introduction  by  Mrs.  Mackarness.  Cr.  8vo.  ol.,6«» 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  OF  ILLUSTRIOUS  MEN.  Translated  from  the 
Oreek,  with  Notes  Critical  and  Historical,  and  a  Life  oi  Plutarch,  by  John  and 
William  Lanohorne.    With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  half-bound,  lOii.  6d. 

POE'S  (EDGAR  ALLAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.  Intro- 
duction  by  Chas.  Baudelaire,  Portrait,  and  Facsimiles.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  Ta.  6d. 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  MARIE  ROOET,  &c.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  ga. 

t»OPE'S   POETICAL  WORKS.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  2s. 

PRICE  (E.  c),  novets^by: 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3a.  6<l.  each ;  post  8vo,  illu<;trated  boards,  Ss.  each. 


THE  FOREIGNERS. 


MRS.  LANCASTER'S  RIVAL. 


VALENTINA,  

OERALD.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  2s. 

PRINCESS  OLGA.— RADNA :  or.  The  Great  Conspiracy  of  1881.    By 

the  Princess  Olga.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6^. 

PROCTOR  (RICHARD  A.,  B.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

FLOWERS  OF  THE  SKY.    With  55  Illusts.    Small  crown Svo,  cloth  extra,  39.6d. 
EASY  STAR  LESSONS.  With  Star  Maps  for  Every  Nigh   in  the  Year,  Drawings 

of  the  Constellations.  &c.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Gs. 
FAMILIAR  SCIENCE  STUDIES.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6a. 
SATURN  AND  ITS  SYSTEM.  With  13  Steel  Plates.  Demy  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  lOs.  6d. 
MYSTERIES  OF  TIME  AND  SPACE.   With  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra,  68. 
THE  UNIVERSE  OF  SUNS.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  ex.,  6a. 
WAGES  AND  WANTS  OF  SCIENCE  WORKERS.    Crown  Svo,  la.  6d. 

ERYCE.— MISS  MAXWELL'S  AlFFECTIONS.     By  Richard  Pryce, 

Author  of  "  No  Impediment."    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Hal  Ludlow.    Crown  Svo, 

cloth  extra,  3a.  6d. 

PAMBOSSON.— POPULAR  ASTRONOMY.  By  J.  Kambosson,  Laureate 

of  the  Institute  of  France.    With  numerous  Illusts.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  6d. 

RANDOLPH.-AUNT  ABIGAIL  DYKES :  A  Novel. 

George  Randolph,  U.S.A.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ta.  61I. 


By  Lt. -Colonel 


READE  (CHARLES),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crowh  Svo,  cloth  extra,  illustrated,  3s.  6d.  each ;  post  Svo,  illust.  bds.,  3a.  each. 
PEG  WOFFINGTON.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  in  New  Type,  in  Elzevir  style,  fcap.  Svo,  half-leather,  iin.  6d. 
CHRISTIE  JOHNSTONE.  Illustrated  by  William  Small.— Also  a  Pocket  Edition, 

set  ill  New  Type,  in  ElzRvir  style,  fcap.  Svo,  half-leather,  28.  Od. 
IT  IS  NEVER  TOO  LATE  TO  MEND.  Illustrated  by  G.  J.  Pinwell. 
THE  COURSE  OF  TRUE  LOVE  NEVER  DID  RUN  SMOOTH.   Illastrated  by 

THE  AUTOBIOGRAPHY  OF  A  THIEF,  &&    Illustrated  by  Matt  Stretch. 

LOVE  RE  LITTLE,  LOVE  ME  LONG.   Illustrated  by  M.  Ellen  Edwards. 

THE  DOUBLE  MARRIAGE.    Illusts.  by  Sir  John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  and  C.  Kebns. 

THE  CLOISTER  AND  THE  HEARTH.    Illustrated  by  Charles  Keknb. 

HARD  CASH.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Lawson. 

GRIFFITH  GAUNT.    Illustrated  by  S.  L.  Fildes,  R.A.,  and  William  Small. 

FOUL  PLAY.    Illustrated  by  George  Du  Maurier. 

PUT  YOURSELF  IN  HIS  PLACE.    Illustrated  by  Robert  Barnes. 

A  TERRIBLE  TEMPTATION.    Illustrated  by  Edward  Hughes  and  A.  W.Coopsk. 

A  SIMPLETON.    Illustrated  by  Kate  Craufurd. 

THE  WANDERING  HEIR.    Illustrated  by  Helbn  Paterson,  S.  L.  Fildbs,  R.A., 

C.  Green,  and  Henry  Woods,  A.R.A. 
A  WOMAN-HATER.    Illustrated  by  Thomas  Couldbkt. 
BINGLEHEART  AND  DOUBLEFACE.    Illustrated  by  P.  Macnab. 
GOOD   STORIES  OF    MEN    AND   OTHER  ANIMALS.    Illustrated   hj  B.   A, 

Abbey,  Percy  Macquoid.R.W.S.,  and  Joseph  Nash. 
THE  JILT,  and  other  Stories.    Illustrated  by  Joseph  Nasb. 
A  PERILOUS  SECRET.    Illustrated  bv  Fred.  Barnard. 
READIANA.   With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  Charles  Reads. 
BIBLE  CHARACTERS:  Studies  of  David,  Paul,"&c.    Fcap.  Svo,  leatherette.  Is. 

SELECTIONS  FROM  THE  WORKS  OF  CHARLES  READE.  With  an  Introduction 
by  Mrs.  Alex.  Ireland,  aod  a  Steel-Plate  Portrait.   Crown  8vo,  buckram,  6«, 
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BOOKS   PUBLISHED   BY 


RIDDELL  (MRS.  J.  HA  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  SIm.  Oil.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Sin.  each. 
THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  PARPEN  PARTY.      |  WEIRD  BTORIEI. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  its.  each. 


THE  UNIN'TABITED  HOUSE. 
HYSTERy  IN  PALACE  GARDENS. 
FAIRY  WATER. 

WORKS  BY. 


biJUMER  (ALFRED), 

OUR  OLD  COUNTRY 


HER  MOTHER'S  DARLINQ. 
THE  NUN'S  CURSE. 
IDLE  TALES. 


Square  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  Va.  Od.  each. 
TOWNS.    With  55  Illustrations. 
RAMBLES  ROUND  ETON  AND  HARROW.    With  50  Illustrations. 
ABOUT  ENGLAND  WITH  DICKENS.    With  s8  Illusts.  byC.  A.  Vanpbrhoof,  &c 

ITIVES  (Am6lie).— BARBARA  BERING. 


of  "The  y  liickor  ihe^ead  ?  " 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE. 


By  Amelif.  Rives,  Author 

Two  Vols.,  crown  8vo. 


By  Daniel  Defoe.     (Major's  Edition.)   With 
37  illustrations  by  George  Cruikshank.    Post  Svo,  half-bound.  '2m, 


ROBINSON  (F.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

WOMEN  ARE  STRANGE.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  9m, 

THE  HANDS  OF  JUSTICE.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  ex'ra,  Ss.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated 

boards,  Sh. 

ftOllNSONTPHIL),    WORKS    BY.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  r«.  6d.  each. 
THE  POETS'  BIRDS.  |  THE  POETS'  BEASTS. 

THE  POETS  AND  NATURE;  REPTILES,  FISHES,  INSECTS.  [Preparing. 

ROCHEFOUCAUlirS  MAXIMS  AND  MORAL  REFLECTIONS.   With 

Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  Sainte-Beuve.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  tin, 

ROLL  OF  BATTLE  ABBEY,  THE  fA  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors 
who  came  from  Normandy  with  William  the  Conqueror,  and  Settled  in  this  Country, 
A^D.  1066-7.  With  Arms  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.    Handsomely  printed,  9», 

fiOWLEY  (HON.    HUGH),  WORKS~BY.     Post  Svo.  cloth,  a..  6d.  each. 
PUNIANA:  RIDDLES  AND  JOKES.    With  numerous  lUustraUons. 
_  MORE  PUNIANA.    Profusely  lUustrated^ 

RUNCiMAK  (JAMES),  STORIES  BY.    P"st  Svo,  bds.,  »«.  ea. ;  cl.,  9s.  «d.  ea. 
SKIPPERS  AND  SHELLBACKS.         I    GRACE  BALHAIGN'S  SWEETHEART. 
SCHOOLS  AND  SCHOLARS.  j 

RUSSELL  (W.  CLARK),  BOOKS  AND  NOVELS  BY : 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  Oh.  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  Qm,  each. 


ROUND  THE  GALLEY-FIRE. 
IN  THE  MIDDLE  WATCH. 
A  VOYAGE  TO  THE  CAPE. 


A  BOOK  FOR  THE  HAMMOCK. 
MYSTERY  OF  THE  "  OCEAN  STAR." 
THE  ROMANCE  OF  JENNY  HARLOWB 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3a..  ttd.  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  its.  each. 

AN  OCEAN  TRAGEDY. |        MY  SHIPMATE  LOUISE. 

ALONE  ON  A  WIDE  WIDE  SEA. 


ON  THE  FO'K'SLE  HEAD. 


Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3m.  Od. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  tis. 


RAINT  AUBYN  (ALAN), 

TY. 


,. ^  ^,  NOVELS  BY. 

'^    A  FELLOW  OF  TRINITY.     With  a  Note  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  a 
Frontispiece.    Crown  Svj,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illust.  boards,  3s. 
THE  JUNIOR  DEAN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3m.  «d. 


Fcan.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  1m.  Od.  each. 
THE  OLD  MAID'S  SWEETHEART.      |        MODEST  LITTLE  SARA. 


SALA  (G^.).-GASLpHTJiND  DAYLIgHT.    Post  8vo,  boards.  2s. 
SANSON.-SEVEN  GENERATIONS  OF  EXECUTIONERS:  Memoirs 

of  the  Sanson  Family  (i688  to  1847).    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3«.  Gd. 

SAUNDERMJOHN),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  3«.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ils.  each. 
GUY  WATERMAN.    |    THE  LION  IN  THE  PATH.  |     THE  TWO  DREAMERI. 
BOUND  TO  THE  WHEEL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od. 


SAUNDERS  (KATHARINE),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vs,  cloth  extra.  3!i.  fid.  each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  Sis.  each. 
MARGARET  AND  ELIZABETH.  I    HEART  SALVAGE. 

THE  HIGH  MILLS.  |    SEBASTIAN. 

JOAN  MERRYWEATHER.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  a«. 
OlDEON'S  ROCK,    Crowq  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Sx,  04* 
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SCIENCE-GOSSIP  :  An  Illustrated  Medium  of  Interchang.j  for  Students 

md  Lovers  of  Nature.  Edited  by  Dr.  J.  E.Taylor,  F.L.S..  &c.    Devoted  to  Geology, 

Botany,    Physiology,   Chemistry,   Zoology,  Microscopy,   Telescopy,    PhysioKraphy , 

Photography,  &c.    Price  4d.  Monthly  ;  or  5«.  per  year,  post-free.    Vols.  I.  to  XIX. 

^maybe  had,  7».  6<l.  each ;  Vols.  XX.  to  date.  Sin,  each.  Cases  for  Binding,  Ih.  6d. 


SECRET  OUT,   THE :  One  Thousand  Tricks  with  Card? ;  with 
taining  Experiments  in  Drawing-ioom  or  "  White  Magic."     By  W.  H. 
With  300  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4n.  0«I. 


Enter- 
Crbukr. 


Vol.  Ill, 

PROSE 

Vol.     I. 


Vol 


By  R.  H.  Sherard.     Crown  8vo, 


SEGUIN  (L.  G.),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  THE  PASSION  PLAY  (OBERAMMERGAU)  and  the  Highlands 

of  Bavaria.     With  Map  and  ^7  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  38.  iaA. 
WALKS  IN  ALGIERS.    With  a  Maps  and  16  Illnsts.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6b. 

SENIOR jtWM.^^BY  STREAM  AND  SEA.      Post  8vo,  cloth;"2s."  6(£ 
SHAKESPEARE  FORCHILDREN :  LAMB'S  TALES  FROM  SHAKE- 

SPEARE.    With  Illustrations,  colouieil  and  plain,  by  J.  Movr  Smith.    Cr.  4to,«i«. 

SHARP.-CHII^REN  OF  TO-MORROW  r"A  Novel~  b7  wTluam 

Sharp.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  i\n. 

SHA~RPTLUKE):^rNXSTEAMERCHAlR7~B7LuKE  SiX^rKTE: 

Barr).    With  Two  Illnsts.  by  Dkmain  Hammond.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  '.l*.  6«l. 

SHELLEYT-THE  COMPLETE  WORKS  IN"  VERSEANDPRO 

PERCY   BYSSHE    SHELLEY.     Edited.  Prefaced,  and    Annotated  by  K.    Hernb 
Shkpherd.    Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  38.  Od.  each. 
POETICAL  WORKS,  in  Three  Vols. : 
VoL     I.  Introduction  bythe  liditDr;  Postluinious  Fragments  of  M.irgaret  Nicholson;  Shelley's  Corre- 
spondence with.Stockdale;  The  Wandering  jew;  Queen  Mab,  wirh  the  Notes;   Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  :  Prometheus  Uiitiound  ;  Ador.ais,  &.-. 
Vol.    II.  Laon  and  Cythna  :  The  Ceiici ;  Julian  and  Maddalo;  Swellfoot  tte  Tyrant;  The  Witch  of 
Atlas;  Epipsychiiliun:  Hellas. 
Posthumous  Poems ;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy ;  and  other  Pieces. 
WORKS,  in  Two  Vols. : 

The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Irvyne ;  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  A  Refuta- 
tion of  Deism  ;  Lcttersto  Lci^h  Hunt,  iind  some  Minor  Writ-nps  and  Fragments. 
II.  The  Essays;   Letters  from  Abroad;  Translations  and  Fr.igments,  Kdited  by  Mrs.  SHELLEY, 
With  a  Bibliography  of  Slit- lley.  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works.  

SHERARD:=R0GUEST~ArNo7eI 

picture  cover,  1i». ;  cloth,  l«.  <i«I. 

SH ERIDAN  ( GENERAL):  —  PERSO¥AirM¥MOlMl)F~GENERAL 

P.H.SHERIDAN.  With  Portraits  and  Facsimiles.  Two  Vols., demy  8vo,  cloth,  ^49. 

SHERIDAN'S  (RICHARD  BRINSLEY)  COMPLETE  WORKS.    With 

Life  and  Anecdotes.  Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and 
Poetry.  Translations.  Speeches  and  Jokes,  to  Ulusls.  Cr.  8vo,  hf.-bound,  7*.  6d. 

THE  RIVALS,  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL,  and  other  Plays  Post  8vo,  printed 
on  laid  paper  and  half-botinrl,  'Jin, 

SHERIDAN'S  COMEDIES:  THE  RIVALS  and  THE  SCHOOL  FOR  SCANDAL. 
Edited,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,  and  a  Biographical  Sketch ,  by 
Brandkr  Matthicws.    With  Ilhistralions.    Demy  8vo.  half-parchment,  lifw.  C«l. 

SrDNEY'STSIR~PmLIP)^C0MPLETEnF0ETlCAT7W  includ- 

ing  all  those  in  "Arcadia."    With  Portrait,  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.  by  the 
Kev.  A.B.  Grosart,  D.D.     Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo.  cloth  boards,  18w. 

SIQNBOARDST^rheir  History.  With  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns 
and  Remarkable  Characters.  By  Jacob  Larwood  and  John  Camden  Hotten. 
With  Colonrrd  Froiitispioc.e  and  94  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  Tw.  <td. 

SIMS^EOMETRX  WORKS  BY. 

Post  8vo,  iliubtr.itfd  boards,  Hat.  each:  cloth  litrip, *i«.  0<l.  each. 
ROGUES  AND  VAGABONDS.  I    MARY  JANE  MARRIED. 

THE  RING  0'  BELLS.  TALES  OF  TO  DAY. 

MARY  JANE'S  MEMOIRS.  I   DRAMAS  OF  LIFE.  With  60  lUustrattonii. 

TINKLETOP'S  CRIME.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Maurice  Greiffenhageh. 

ZEPH:  A  Circus  Story,  &c. 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  In.  each ;  cloth.  Is.  6d.  each. 
HOW  THE  POOR  LIVE;  and  HORRIBLE  LONDON. 
THE  DAGONET  RECITER  AND  READER:  being  Readings  and  Recitations  io 

Prose  and  Wv.vc,  sclt^cted  from  his  own  Works  by  Georub  R.  Sms. 
DAGONET  DITTIES.     I'tom  ihe  Referee. 
THE  CASE  OF  GEORGE  CANDLEMAS. 


M 


BOOKS   PUBLISHED   BY 


SISTER  DORA :  A  Biography.    By  Margaret  Lonsdale. 
Illustrations.    Demy  8vo.  picture  cover,  4d.;  cloih,  6d. 

-A  MATCH  IN  THE  DARK. 


With  Four 


SKETCHLEY.- 

Post  uvo,  illustrated  boards,  '2», 


By  Arthur  Sxbtchley. 


SLANG   DICTIONARY    (THE) :  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anec- 

dotal.    Crowp  8vo,  cloth  extra,  0».  Od. 

SMITH  (J.  MOYR),  WORKS  BY. 

THE  PRINCE  OF  ARGOLIS.    With  130  Illusts.    Post  3vo,  cloth  extra,  3».  6d. 
TALES  OF  OLD  THULE.    With  numerous  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  p:ilt,  0», 
THE  WOOING  OP  THE  WATER  WITCH.    Illustrated.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  On. 


SOCIETY   IN    LONDON. 

cloth,  Is.  6d. 


1«. : 


By  A  Foreign   Resident.      Crown  8vo, 


SOCIETY  IN  PARIS  :   The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.     A  Series  of  Letters 
from  Count  Paul  Vasili  to  a  Young  French  Diplomat.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 


SOMERSET.  -  SONGS  OF 

Small  4to,  Japanese  vel  1 11  m.  <»w. 


ADIEU.      By    Lord    Henry    Somerset. 


SPALDING.— ELIZABETHAN  DEMONOLOGY :  An  Essay  on  the  Belief 

in  the  Existence  of  Devils.    ByT.  A.  Spaldinq,  LL.B.    Crown  Svo,  clof\  extra,  5b. 

SPEIGHT  (T.  W.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  3s.  each. 


THE  HTSTERIES  OF  HERON  DYKE. 
BY  DEVIOUS  WAYS,  &c. 
THE  GOLDEN  HOOP. 


H00DV7INKED;  and  THE  BANDT- 

CROFT  MYSTERY. 
BACK  TO  LIFE. 


Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  Is.  (id.  ench. 
A  BARREN  TITLE.  1        WIFE  OR  NO  WIFE? 

THE  SANDYCROFT  MYSTERY.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover.  Is. 


SPENSER  FOR  CHILDREN.     By  M.  H.  Towry. 
by  Walter  J.  Morgan.    Crown  4to,  cloth  RJlt,  6s. 


With  Illustrations 


STARRY   HEAVENS   (THE): 

i6mo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  6d. 


A  Poetical  Birthday  Book.     Royal 


STAUNTON.— THE  LAWS  AND  PRACTICE  OF  CHESS.     With  an 

Analysis  of  the  Openings.  By  Howard  Staunton.   Edited  by  Robert  B.  Wormald 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  {ji*. 

STEDMAN  (E.  C),  WORKS  BY. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    Thirteenth  Edition.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  9s. 

THE  POETS  OF  AMERICA.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  9w. 

STERNDALE.  —  THE   AFGHAN    KNIFE  :   A  Novel.      By  Robert 

Armitage  Sterndale.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth  extra.  3s.  6d.;  post  Svo.  illnst.  boards.  28. 

STEVENSON  (R.  LOUIS),  WORKS  BY.  Post  Svo.cl.  limp.  3s.  6d.  each. 
TRAVELS  WITH  A  DONKEY.  Seventh  Edit.  With  a  Frontis.by  Walter  Crane. 
AN  INLAND  VOYAGE.    Fourth  Edition.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Walter  Cranb. 

Crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 
FAMILIAR  STUDIES  OF  MEN  AND  BOOKS.    Sixth  Edition. 
THE  SILVERADO  SQUATTERS.    With  a  Frontispiece.    Third  Edition. 
THE  MERRY  HEN.    Third  Edition.       I    UNDERWOODS:  Poems.    Fifth  Edition. 
MEMORIES  AND  PORTRAITS.    Third  Edition. 

VIRGINIBUS  PUERISQUE,  and  other  Papers.   Seventh  Edition.     |    BALLADS. 
ACROSS  THE  PLAINS,  with  other  Memories  and  Essays. 

MEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.    Eleventh  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6a.  | 

cost  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s. 
THE  BUICIOB  GLUB;  and  THE  RAJAH'S  DIAMOND.    Prom  New  Arabian 

Nights.    V^th  Six  Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.    Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  Ss. 
PRINCE  OTTO.    Sixth  Edition.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  3s. 
FATHER  DAMIEN:   An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde.     Second  Edition 
Crown  Svo,  hand-made  and  brown  paper,  Is^ 

STODDARD.  —  SUMMER  CRUISING  IN  THE  SOUTH  SEAS.     By 

C.  Warren  Stoddard.     Illustrated  by  Wallis  \).»ckay.  Cr.  Svo,  cl.  extra,  3s.  6d. 

STORIES  FROM  FOREIGN  NOVEUSTS.  With  Notices  by  Helen  and 
Alice  Zimubrm.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra*  3«t  <}«1<  t  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  i|i. 
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STRANGE  MANUSCRIPT  (A)  FOUND  IN  A  COPPER  CYLINDER. 

•   With  19 Illustrations  by  Gilbert  Gaul.    Third  IJdition.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5a* 

STRANGE  SECRETS.  Told  by  Conan  Doyle,  Percy  Fitzgerald,  Flor- 
ENCK  Marryat,  &c.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  Eight  lUusjs^  6».j^post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  ida. 

STRUTT'S  SPORTS  AND  PASTIMES  OF  THE  PEOPLE  OF 

ENGLAND;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mum« 
meries.  Shows,  &c.,  irom  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by 
William  HoNB.    With  140  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  7*.  6d. 

SUBURBAN  HOMES  (THE)  OF  LONDON  :  A  Residential  Guide.    With 

a  Map, and  Notes  on  Rental,  Kates,  and  Accommodation.   Crown  8vo,  cloth,  tm,  6d« 

SWIFT'S  (DEAN)  CHOICE  WORKS,  in  Prose  and  Verse.   With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  "  Gulliver's  Travels."  Cr.  8vo.  wl.,  7a.  Od. 

GULLIVER'S  TRAVELS,  and  A  TALE  OF  A  TUB.     Post  8vo,  h?lf-bound,  Ha. 

A  MONOGRAPH  ON  SWIFT.  By  J.  Churton  Collins.  Cr.8vo.  cloth.  8a.  [Shortly. 

SWINBURNE  (ALGERNON  C),  WORKS  BY. 


SELECTIONS  FROM  POETICAL  WORKS 

OF  A.  C.  SWINBURNE.    Fcap.  8vo,  Oa. 
ATALANTA  IN  CALYDON.    Crown  8vo, 

Oa. 
CHASTELARD '.  A  Tragedy.    Cr.  8vo,  7a. 
NOTES   ON   POEMS    AND    REVIEWS. 

Demy  8vo,  la. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.    First  Series. 

Crown  8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  Oa. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  Second  Series. 

Crown  8vo  or  fcap.  8vo,  Oa. 
POEMS  AND  BALLADS.  Third  Series. 

Crown  8vo,  7  a. 
BONGS  BEFORE  SUNRISE.  Crown  8vo, 

10s.  6d. 
BOTHWELL:   A  Tragedy.     Crown  8vo, 

138.  Od. 
BONGS  OF  TWO  NATIONS.  Cr.  8vo,  Oa. 


GEORGE  CHAPMAN.    (See  Vol.  II.  of  G. 

Chapman's  Works.)   Crown  8vo,  Oa. 
ESSAYS  AND  STUDIES.    Cr.  8vo,  13a. 
ERECHTHEUS:  A  Tragedy.   Cr.  8vo,  Oa. 
SONGS  OF  THE  SPRINGTIDES.   Crown 

8vo,  Oa. 
STUDIES  IN  SONG.  Crown  8vo,  78. 
MARY  STUART:  A  Iragedy.  Cr.Svo,  8a. 
TRISTRAM  OF  LYONESSE.  Cr.  8vo.  Oa. 
A  CENTURY  OF  ROUNDELS.  Sm.  410, 8a. 
A  MIDSUMMER  HOLIDAY.  Cr.8vo,  7a. 
MARINO  FALIERO:  A  Tragedy.    Crown 

8vo,  Oa. 
A  STUDY  OF  VICTOR  HUGO.  Cr.Svo,  Oa. 
MISCELLANIES.    Crown  8vo,  i3a. 
LOCRINE  :  A  Tragedy.    Cr.  8vo,  Oa. 
A  STUDY  OF  BEN  JONSON.  Cr.  8vo,  7a. 
THE  SISTERS  I  A  Tragedy.  Cr.  8vo,  Oa. 

SYMONDS.— WINE,  WOMEN,  AND"  SONG :  Mediaeval  Latin  Students' 

Songs.  With  Essay  and  Trans,  by  J .  Aoni moton  Symonds.   Fcap.  8vo,  parchment,  Oa. 

SYNTAX'S  (DR.)  THREE  TOURS  :  In  Search  of  the  Picturesqu^n 
Search  of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  ot  a  Wife.  With  Rowlandson's  Coloured  Illus- 
trations,  and  Lite  of  the  Author  by  J .  C.  Hotten.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7a.  Od. 

TAINE^S   HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH   LIT ERATURE.     translated  by 

•*■    Henry  Van  Laun.     Four  Vols.,  small  demy  8vo,  cl.  bds.,  30a.— Popijlar  Edition, 

Two  Vols.,  large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  1 5a. 

TAYLOR'S  (BAYARD)  DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  ECHO  CLUB:  Bur- 

lesques  of  Modern  Writers.    Post  8vo,^loth  Ump^^a. 

TAYLOR  (DR.  J.  E.,  F.L.SA  WORKS  BY.    Cr.  Svo.  cl.  ex.,  7a.  Od.  each. 
THE  SAGACITY  AND  MORALITY  OF  PLANTS:  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Conduct 
of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.    With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  loo  Illustrations. 
OUR  COMMON  BRITISH  FOSSILS,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.    331  Illustrations, 
THE  PLAYTIME  NATURALIST.    With  36J  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ffa. 


•^*  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  la.  each.  

TENNYSON  (LORD):    A  Biographical  Sketch.      By  H.  j.  Jennings^ 

With  a  Photograph-Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Gm, 

THACKERAYANA  :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.     Illustrated  by  Hundreds  of 

Sketches  by  William  Makepeace  Thackeray.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  7«.  Od. 

THAMES. -A  NEW  PICTORIAL  HISTORY   OF   THE   THAMES. 

By  A.  S.  Krausse.    With  340  Illusirations     Post  8vo,  la.  {  cloth,  la.  Od. 

THOMAS  (BERTHA),  NOVELS  BY.   Cr.  Svo,  ci.,  3«.  Od.  ea.  j  post  8vo,  ftm,  ea. 

^lOLIN-PLAYER.  ""^  " 


THE  VIC 


PROUD  MAISIE. 


OBESSIOA*   Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  Sla. 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED  BY 


THOMSON'S  SEASONS,  and  CASTLE  OF  INDOLENCE.    With  Intro- 

diK  tion  by  Allan  Cunningham,  and  48  Illustrationa.     Post  8vo,  half-bound,  'Jw. 

THORNBURY  (WALTER),  WORKS  BY.   cr.  svo.  ci.  extra.  r^.i.  each. 

THE  LIFE  AND  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  J.  H.  W.  TURNER.     Founded  upon 

Letters  and  Papers  furnished  by  his  Friends.    With  Illustrations  in  Colours. 
HAUNTED  LONDON.  Edit,  by  E.  Walford.  M.A.  Illusts.  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  iin,  each. 
OLD  STORIES  RE-TOLD. |    TALES  FOR  THE  MARINES. 

TIMBS   (JOHN),    WORKS    BY.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  r«.  6d.  each. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  CLUBS  AND  CLUB  LIFE  IN  LONDON:  Anecdotes  of  its 
Famous  Coffee-houses,  Hostelries,  and  Taverns.    With  42  illustrations. 

ENGLISH  ECCENTRICS  AND  ECCENTRICITIES:  S'>.ries  of  Delusions,  Iinpos- 
_tures.  Sporting  Scenes,  Eccentric  Artists,  Tlniatric.'t  Folk,  &c.    48  Illustrations. 

TR0LLdPE(ANTH0NY)7  NOVELS  BY.  ~  '  " 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  '.in.  Od.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3m.  each. 


THE  WAY  WE  LIVE  NOW. 
KEPT  IN  THE  DARK. 
FRAU  FROHHANN. 


MARION  FAY. 

MR.  SCARBOROUGH'S  FAMILY. 

THE  LAND-LEAGUERS. 


Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  )£».  each. 
GOLDEN  LION  OF  GRANPERB.  I  JOHN  CALDIGATE.  | 


AMERICAN  SENATOR. 


TROLLOPE  (FRANCES  E.),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  :ia.  Oil.  each:  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
LIKE  SHIPS  UPON^HE  SEA.    |    MABEL  S  PROGRESS.    |    ANNE  FURNE8S. 

TROLLOPE  (f.  A. X-DJAMOND  CUT  DIAMOND.  Postsvo.  iiiust.  bds..  a>. 
TROWBRIDGE. -FARNELL'S  FOLLY :  A  Novel.     By  J.  T.  Trow- 

BRIDGE.   Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3m. 


TYTLER  (C.  C.  FRASER-).-MISTRESS  JUDITH :   A  Novel.     By 

C,  C.  Fraser-Tvtler.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  its.  0*l. ;  post  Svo,  iliust.  boards,  3». 

TYTLER  (SARAH),  NOVELS  BY. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  U.>4.  Ud.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  38.  each, 
THE  BRIDE'S  PASS.  I    BURIED  DIAMONDS. 

NOBLESSE  OBLIGE.  |  LADY  BELL.   |   THE  BLACKHALL  GHOSTS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  3».  each. 


WHAT  SHE  CAME  THROUGH. 
CITOYENNE  JACQUELINE. 
SAINT  MUNGO'S  CITY. 


BEAUTY  AND  THE  BEAST. 

DISAPPEARED. 

THE  HUGUENOT  FAMILY. 


A  DOUBLE  BOND.    By  LiNt).\  Villari.    Fcap.  Svo,  picture 


VILLARL- 

cover,  Is. 

WALT  WiiiTMAN,  POEMS    BY.      Edited,    with   Introduction,  by 

William  M.RossETTi.  With  Portrait,  Cr.  Svo,  hand-made  paper  and  buckram,  0». 

WALTON  "AND"  COTTON'S   COMPLETE   ANGLER ;  or;  The  Con- 

templative  Man's  Recreation,  by  Izaak  Walton  ;  and  Instructions  how  to  Angle  for  a 
Trout  or  Grayling  in  a  clear  Stream,  by  Charles  Cotton.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes 
by  Sir  Harris  Nicolas,  and  61  Illustraiions.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  antique,  yw.  tfd. 

WAffi)nfHERBERf),~  WORKS  BY. 

FIVE  YEARS  WITH  THE  CONGO  CANNIBALS.     With  92  Illustrations  by  the 
Author,  Victor  Pf.rard,  and  W.  R.  Davis.  Third  ed.    Roy.  8vo,  cloth  ex.,  14m. 
MY   LIFE  WITH  STANLEY'S  REAR  GUARD.     With  a  Map  by  F.  S.  Weller, 
F.R.G.S.    Post  Svo,  Isu ; ^loth,  In.  «d. 

WAfiNER.— A    ROUNDABOUT    JOURNEY.      By  Charles  Dudley 

Warner.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  Ow. 

WARRANT  TO   EXECUTE  CHARLES  I.    A  Facsimile,  with  the  59 

Sigratures  and  Seals.     Printed  on  paper  22  in.  bv  14  in.    3n. 
WARRANT  TO  EXECUTE  MARY   QUEEN  OF  SCOTS.    A  Facsimile,  including 
Queen  Elizabeth's  Signature  and  the  Great  Seal.     3^. 

WASSERMANN.-THE  DAFFODILS  :  A  Novel.    By  Lillias  Wasser- 

MANN.    Crown  Svo,  Is.;  cloth.  Is.  fitl. 

Watson. -THE  marquis^of  car  abas  :  a  novci.    By  aaron 

Watson  and  Lillias  WAssf.i-.MANN.    3  vols.,  crown  Svo. 
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WALFORD  (EDWARD,  M.A.),  WORKS  BY. 

WALFOBD'S  COUNTY  FAMILIES  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  (1892).  Contain- 
ing the  Descent,  Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c.,  of  12,000  Heads  of  Families, 
their  Heirs,  Offices,  Addresses,  Clubs.  Sec.    Rnvai  Hvo,  cloth  gilt,  .10". 

WALFORD'B  WINDSOR  PEERAQE,  BARONETAGE,  AND  KNIGHTAGE  (1892). 
Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  I'.jm.  <{<!. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  PEERAGE  (1892).  Containing  a  List  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  Scotch  and  Irish  Peers.  &c.    sanio.  cloth,  1h. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  BARONETAGE  (1892).  Containinga  List  of  the  Baronets 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Bioeraphical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c,    32mo,  cloth,  1m. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  KNIGHTAGE  (1892).  Containing  a  List  of  tlie  Knights 
o!  the  United  Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses, &c.  samo,  cloth,  Im. 

WALFORD'S  SHILLING  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (1892).  Containing  a  List  of  all 
Membersof  the  New  Parliament,  their  Addresses,  Chilis,  &c.    s^jno, cloth,  I*. 

WALFORD'S  COMPLETE  PEERAGE,  BARONETAGE,  KNIGHTAGE,  AND 
HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  (1892).    Royal  aamo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  Urn, 

TALES  OF  OUR  GREAT  FAMILIES.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  :tM.  Gil. 


WEATHER,   HOW  TO  FORETELL  THE,  WITH  POCKET  SPEC- 

TROSCOPE.    By  F.  VV.  Cory.    With  lo  Illustrations.    Cr.  8vo.  Iw.  j.  cloth,  la.  «»d. 
WEST ALir(William).-TRUST-MONEY.     Three  Vols  ,  crown  8vo. 

WESTROPP. -HANDBOOK  OF  POTTERY  AND  PORCELAIN.    By 

HouDER  M.  Westropp.     With  Illusts.  and  List  of  Marks.    Cr.  Bvo.  cloth,  'Iw.  Oil. 

whtst:=how  TO  pXay~solo  whist.    iiyABRiaX^srwiLKi 

and  Charles  F.  Pardon.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3."».  Oil.  

WHISTLER^S  (MR.)  TENO'CLdCK.    Cr^Svo,  hand-made  paper,  Is^ 
WHITE.— THE  NATURAL  HISTORY"  OF  SELBORNE.    By  Cilbert 

White,  M.A.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-boimd,  tfa. 

WTLLTAMS  (W.  MATTIEU,  F.R.A.S.),  WORKSHbY: 

SCIENCE  IN  SHORT  CHAPTERS.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7h.  Oil. 
A  SIMPLE  TREATISE  ON  HEAT.    With  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth  limp,  tia.  fld. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  COOKERY.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  Os. 
THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  IRON  AND  STEEL  MAKING.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  exg^,  !»». 

WILLIAMSON  (MRS.  F.H.).- A  CHILD  WIDOW.    Post  8vo.  hHs .  2". 
WILSON  (DR.  ANDREW,  F.R.S.E.),  WORKS  b^. 

CHAPTERS  ON  EVOLUTION.  With  2^:9  Illustrations.  Cr.  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  7h.  Ad. 
LEAVES  FROM  A  NATURALIST'S  NOTE-BOOK.    Post  Bvo,  cloth  limp,  !J8.  Od. 
LEISURE-TIME    STUDIES.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  On. 
STUDIES  IN  LIFE  AND  SENSE.     With  numerous  Illusts.    Cr.  Bvo,  cl.  ex.,  Oa. 
COMMON  ACCIDENTS:  HOW  TO  TREAT  THEM. Illusts.  Cr.8vo.l«.;cl.,li».Od. 
GLIMPSES  OF  NATURE.  With  35  Illustrations.  Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  Sm.  Od. 


WINTER  (J.  S.), 

CAVALRY  LIFE. 


STORIES   BY.      Post  Bvo,  illustrated  boards,  Hm.  each. 
I  REGIMENTAL  LEGENDS. 


A  SOLDIER'S  CHILDREN.  With  34  Illustrations  by£.  CThouson  and  E.  Stuart 
Hardy.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  Si.  Od. 


WISSMANN.-MY  SECOND  JOURNEY  THROUGH   EQUATORIAL 

AFRICA.    By  Hermann  VON  WissMAWN.    With  9a  Illusts.    Demy  Bvo,  lO". 

Wood.— SABINA  ;   A  Novel.     By  Lady  Wood.     Post  8vo,  boards,  2s^ 
WOOD  (H.  F.),  DETECTIVE  STORIES  BY.  cr.8vo,os.ea.;post8vo.bds.»^ 

PASSENGER  FROM  SCOTLAND  YARD.    |    ENGLISHMAN  OF  THE  RUE  CAIN. 

WOOLLEY.— RACHEL  ARMSTRONG;  or,  Love  and  Theology.    By 

Celia  Parker  WooLr.EY.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ifw. ;  cloth,  rim.  Od. 

WRIGHT  (THOMAS),   WORKS   BY.      CrownBvo,  cloth  extra,  y«.Od.  each. 
CARICATURE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GEORGES.    With  400  Caricatures,  Squibs,  &c. 
HISTORY  OF  CARICATURE  AND   OF  THE   GROTESQUE  IN  ART,  LITERA- 
TURE,  SCULPTURE,  AND  PAINTING.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

WYNMAN.— MY  FLIRTATIONS.    By  Margaret  Wynman.    With  13 

Illustrations  by  J.  Bernard  Partridge.    Crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  3».  6d. 

VATES   (EDMUND),  NOVELS    BY.     Post  Bvo.  illustrated  boards,  3s.  each. 
*    LAND  AT  LAST.  |         THE  FORLORN  HOPE.     |      CASTAWAY. 

7OLA.— THE  DOWNFALL.    By  Emilb  Zola.    Translated  by  E,  A. 
^   VizsTKLLY.    Crown  Bvo  cloth,  3*.  Od* 


BOOKS   PUBLISHED   BY 


LISTS  OF  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED  IN  SERIES. 

•»•  For  fuller  cataloguing,  see  i^phabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-35. 


THE  HAYFAIR  LIBRARY. 
Jl  Joarney  Round  My  Room.  By  Xavibr 

DB  Nf  AXSTRBi 

?nip8  and  Quiddities.   By  W.  D.  Adaus. 
he  Agony  Column  of  "The  Times." 
Melancholy  Anatomised:  Abridgment  of 

"  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy." 
¥he  Speeches  of  Charles  Dickens. 
Literary  Frivolities,  Fancies,  Follies^ 

and  Frolics.   By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
Poetical  Ingenuities.  By  W.  T.  Dobson. 
%'he  Cupboard  Papers.   By  Fin-Bec. 
W.  B.  Gilbert's  Plays.    First  Series. 
W.  8.  OUbert's  Plays.    Second  Series. 
Bongs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Animals  and  Masters.  By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Boclal  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  Helps. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.  H.  J.  Jennings. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Brealifast-Table. 
Pencil  and  Palette.    By  R.  Kempt. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  9r.  Oil.  per  Volume. 
Little  Essays:  from  Lamb's  Letters. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.  By  Jacob  Larwood. 
Theatrical  Anecdotes.   Jacob  Larwood. 
Jeuxd'Esprlt.  Edited  by  Henry  S.  Leigh. 
Witch  Stories.    By  E.  Lynn  Linton. 
Ourselves.    By  £.  Lynn  Linton. 
Pastimes  ft  Players.    By  R.  Macoreoor. 
Hew  Paul  and  Virginia.  W.H.Mallock. 
Mew  Republic   By  W.  H.  Mallocx. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.    By  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Pegasus  Re-Saddled.  By  H.  C.  Pennell, 
Muses  of  Hayfalr.    Ed.  H.  C.  Pennell. 
Thoroan :  His  Life  &  Aims.  By  H.  A.  Paqb. 
Punlana.    By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowley. 
More  Punlana.  By  Hon.  Hugh  Rowlbt, 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  Wm.  Senior. 
Leaves  ffom  a  Naturalist's  Mote-Boolb 
By  Dr.  Andrew  Wilson. 


THE  GOLDEN  LIBRARY. 
Bayard  Taylor's  Diversions  of  the  Echo 

Club. 
Bennett's  Ballad  History  of  England. 
Bennett's  Bongs  for  Sailors. 
Godwin's  Lives  of  the  Necromancers. 
Pope's  Poetical  Works. 
Holmes's  Autocrat  of  Breakfast  Table. 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  3s.  per  Volume. 
Holmes's  Professor  at  Breakfast  Tabis* 
Jesse's  Scenes  of  Country  Life. 
Leigh   Hunt's   Tale   for   a   Chimney 

Corner. 
Mallory's  Hort  d'Arthnr:  Selections. 
Pascal's  Provincial  Letters. 
Rochefoucauld's  Maxims  ft  Reflections* 


THE  WANDERER'S  LIBRARY. 
Wanderings  In  Patagonia.    By  Julius 

Beerbohm.    Illustrated. 
Camp  Notes.    By  Frederick  Boyle. 
Bavage  Life.    By  Frederick  Bovlb. 
Merrie  England  in  the  Olden  Time.  By 
'    G.  Daniel,    Illustrated  by  Cruikshank. 
Circus  Life.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Lives  of  the  Conjurers.   Thomas  Frost. 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London 

Fairs.    By  Thomas  Frost. 
Low-Life  Deeps.  By  James  Greenwood. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3s.  Od.  each. 
Wilds  of  London.    James  Greenwood. 
Tunis.  Cbev.  Hesse-Wartego.  22  lllusts. 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap  Jack. 
World  Behind  the  Scenes.  P. Fitzgerald. 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 
The  Genial  Showman.  ByE.P.  Hingston. 
Story  of  Lond .  n  Parks.  Jacob  Larwood. 
London  Characters.  By  Henry  Mayhew. 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners. 
Summer  Cruising  in  the  South  Seas. 

By  C.  Warren  Stoddard.    Illustrated. 


POPULAR  SHILLING  BOOKS. 


Harry  FIndyer  at  Cambridge. 
Jeff  Briggs's  Love  Story.  Bret  Harte. 
Twins  oirable  Mountain.  Bret  Harts. 
Snow-bound  at  Eagle's.  By  Bret  Harte. 
A  Day's  Tour.    By  Percy  Fitzgerald. 
Esther's  Glove.    ByR.  £.  Francillon. 
Sentenced  I    By  Somerville  Gibney. 
The  Professor's  Wife.    By  L.  Graham. 
Mrs.  Gainsborough's    Diamonds.      By 

Julian  Hawthorne. 
Hfagara  Spray.   By  J.  Hollingshead. 
A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.    By 

Charles  James. 
Ihe  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.    By 

Tom  Jerrold. 
Cot  by  the  Mess.    By  Arthur  Kevser. 
Our  Sensation  Novel.  J.  H.  McCarthy. 
Doom!    By  Justin  H.  McCarthy,  M. P. 
Dolly.    By  Justin  H.  McCarthy.  M.P. 


Lily  Lass.    Justin  H.  McCARTRr,  M.P. 
Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    ByW.  Minto. 
Notes  hrom  the  "News."   By  Jas.  Payn, 
Beyond  the  Gates.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Old  Maid's  Paradise.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Burglars  in  Paradise.  By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.    By  E.  S.  Phelps. 
Trooping  with  Crows.    By  C.  L.  Pirkis. 
Bible  Characters.    By  Charles  Reads. 
Rogues.    By  R.  H   Sherard. 
The  Dagonet  Reciter.    By  G.  R.  Sp  s. 
How  the  Poor  Live.    By  G.  R.  Sims. 
Case  of  George  Candlemas.  G.  R.  Sims, 
Sandycroft  Mystery.    T.  W.  Speight. 
Hoodwinked.    By  T.  W.  Speight. 
Father  Damien.    By  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
A  Double  Bond.    By  Linda  Villari. 
My  Life  with  Stanley's  Rear  Guard.  By 
Herbert  Ward. 


HANDY   NOVFLS.     Fcap.  Svo,  cloth  boards,  Is.  6d.  each. 
The  Old  Maid's  Sweetheart.  A.St.  AuBYN  I  Taken  ft'om  the  Enemy.    H.  Nbwbolt. 
Modest  Littl«  Sara.     Alan  St.  Aubyn.  |  A  Lost  Soul.   By  W.  L.  Alden. 
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MY   LIBRARY. 

Choice  Works,  printed  on  laid  paper,  bound  half-Roxbnrghe,  3<<.  Ad.  each. 


Four  Frenchwomen.  By  Austin  DonsoN 
Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

ShalfBpeare.    By  W.  S.  Landor. 
The  Journal  of  Maurice  de  Ouerin. 


Christie  Johnstone.  13y  Charles  Rkadb. 

With  a  PliotoRraviire  Frontispiece. 
Peg  Wofllntfton.    By  Charles  Reade. 
The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charlee  Lamb* 


THE  POCKET  LIBRARY.    Postsvo 

The  Essays  of  Ella.    By  Charles  Lamb. 
Bobinson  Crusoe.  Edited  by  John  Major. 

With  37  Illusts.  by  George  Cruikshank, 
Whime  and  Oddities.  By  Thomas  Hood. 

With  85  Illustrations. 
The  Barber*!  Chair,  and  The  Hedgehog 

Letters.    By  Douglas  Jerrold. 
Gastronomy  as  a  Fine  Art.  By  Brillat- 

Savarin.    Trans.  K.  K.  Andkrson,  M.A. 


printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  3a.  each. 
The  Epicurean,  &c.   By  Thomas  Moork. 
Leigh  Hunt's  Essays.    Ed.  E.  Ollirr. 
White's  Natural  History  of  Belborne. 
Oulliver's  Travels,  and  The  Tale  of  a 

Tub.    By  Dean  Swift. 
The  Rivals,  School  for  Scandal,  and  other 
Plavsby  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    J.  Larwood. 
Thomson's  Seasons,     lllnstrai«fl. 


THE    PICCADILLY    NOVELS. 

LiBRART  Editions  op  Novels  by  the  Best  Authors,  many  Illustrated, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  Sa.  6d.  each. 


Br  F.  in.  AliLiGN. 
The  Green  Bird. 

By  OBANT  Alil^lIIV. 


Phllistia. 
Babylon 
Strange  Storlei. 
Beolionlng  Hand. 
In  all  Shades. 


ThaTentsof  Bhem. 
For  Malmie's  Sake. 
The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coll. 
The  Great  Taboo. 


Dumaresq's  Daughter.  J  Blood  Boyal. 
The  Duchess  of  Powysland. 

Br  E»WI!V  li.  ABNOIiB. 
Phra  the  Phoenician. 

Br  AI^AIV  MT.  AVBYN. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 

By  RcT.  ».  BABINCl  OOIJIiB. 
Bed  Snider.  I  Eve. 

Br  W.  BBSANT  &  J.  RirE. 


By  Cella's  Arbour. 
Honks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
Ten  Years'^Tdnant. 


My  Little  Girl. 
Case  of  Mr.Luoraft. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
Golden  Butterfly. 
Beady-Money  nortlboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  or  the  Fleet. 

Br  AVALiTRB  BESAIVT. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room.   |     Herr  Paoloi. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 


The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyon- 

esse. 
St.  Katherine'8  by 

the  Tower. 
BCJCSIANAIV. 


Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Glbeon. 
Ball  of  St.  Paul's. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 
Ilr  ROBERT 
The  Shadow  of  the  Sword.   |     Matt. 
A  Child  of  Nature.  I     Heir  of  Llnne. 
Th3  Martyrdom  of  Madeline. 
God  and  the  Man.    The  New  Abelard. 
Lava  He  for  Ever.    Foxglove  Manor. 
Annan  Water.  Hf  .ster  of  the  Mine. 

Br  UAIili  4JA11\B. 
The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 
A  Son  of  Hagar.     |  The  Deemster. 
raORT.  Sc  FBANCBS  COIiI<IIVS. 
Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight. 
Blaoksmlth  and  Scholar. 
VlUa#«  Gemedy.    t  Yon  Play  He  F«Ii«* 


Br  WI1.KIB    €01.£iIIVfl. 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
Law  and  the  Lady 
Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
"I  Say  No." 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Caia 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


Armadale. 
After  Dark. 
No  Name. 
Antonina.  I  Basil 
Hide  and  Seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 

»Lieon  of  Hearts, 
y  Miscellanies. 
Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
Hiss  or  Mrs? 
New  Magdalen. 

Br  BIJTTOIV  COOK. 

Paul  I'oster's  Daughter. 

Br  MATT    «;RII?I. 

Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

Br  WlIililAUl   CVPIiBS. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

Br  ACPIIOIV8B  DAIJDET. 

The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation. 

Br  ERASmuS    DAW80IV. 

The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

Br  JAITIES  DB  mililiB. 

A  Castle  In  Spain. 

Br  .r.  liEITlI  DBRl^VBIVT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |     Circe's  Loveri. 

Br  DICK  DOATOFAAT. 

Tracked  to  Doom. 

Br  Mrs.  ANIVIB  EBWAJRDE8. 

Archie  Lovell. 

Br  O.  IVIAIVVlIiliB  FENN. 

The  New  Mistress. 

Br  PERCY  FITZQEBAJLD. 

Fatal  Zero. 

Br  R.  B.  FRANCIIiliOIV. 

8neen  Cophetua.     I  A  Real  Queen, 
ne  by  One.  |  King  or  Knave 

Pref.br  Sir  BABTIiB  FBEBB. 

Pandurang  Hari. 

Bj  EBWARD  OABBBTT* 

The  Oapel  Olils 
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BOOKS  PUBLISHED   BY 


The  I'iccAniM.v(i/6)  Novfi.s— roH/jM«*<i, 

Uy  t:ttAU»AKH  «.illlKOIV. 
Robin  Oray.  I  The  Oolden  Shaft. 

Loving  a  Dream.    [Of  High  Degree. 
The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

By  K.  fiSI.AlXVIMiB. 
The  Lost  Helreei. 
The  Fouloker. 

Ilr  CKCIfi  ORIFFITII. 
Corinthla  Maraition. 

Br  TMOiTI/%N   HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  BUIJT    IIAKTB. 
A  Waif  of  the  PJains. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate. 
A  Bapnho  of  Green  Springs. 
Colonel  Starbottle's  Client. 
By  JUIilAN  IIA  wriIORNE. 


Garth. 
ElUce  Qnentln. 
SebaAtian  Strome. 
David  PolndexterV 


Dust. 

Fortune's  Fool. 
Beatrix  Randolph. 
Disappearance. 
The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  Mir  A.  IIUI.PM. 
Ivan  de  Blron. 

By  IMAA€   HEIVDERfiOIV. 
Agatha  Page. 

By  iTlr«.  ALFRED   IIVNT. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  1  Self-Condemned. 
That  other  Person. 

By  JEAIV  lIVCSEffiOlV. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  R.  AMIIB    KIN<». 
A  Drawn  Game. 
••The  Wearing  of  the  Green." 

By  E.  f.VNN  I.INTOiy. 


lone. 

Paston  Carew. 

Sowing  the  Wind. 


Patricia  Kemball. 

Under  which  Lord? 

"My  Love:" 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas. 

The  World  Well  Lost. 

By  HENRY    W.  1.UCY. 
Gideon  Fleyoe. 

By  JVHTIIV   ]?Ic€ARTIIY. 


Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of^Athens. 
Camlola. 


A  Fair  Saxon. 

Linley  Rochford. 

Miss  Misanthrope. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 

Hy  Enemy's  Daughter. 

Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

By  AfJNEM  llIACDONEI.Yi. 
Quaker  Cousins. 
By  D.  €IIRISTIE  IVIVRRAY. 


Val  Strange. 

Hearts. 

A  Model  Father. 


Life's  Atonement. 

Joseph's  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Natura« 

First  Person  Singular. 

Cynic  Fortune. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 

By  IVIVRRAY  &;  0ERIIIAIV. 
The  Bishops*  Bible. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias. 

By.IIIJITlE  NISBET. 
MRatl  Up!" 

By  Ci  GORGES  OHNET. 
A  Weird  Girt. 

By  ifln.  OlilPUANT. 
kThlteladlM. 


Thb  P1CCADIM.V  (3/6)  Novels— coHhnutd. 
By  OUIDA. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strath  more. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

CecllCastlemalne's 

Gage. 
Tricotrin.   |   Puck. 
Folio  Farlne. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.  I    SIgna. 
Naprax- 


T  wo  Little  Wooden 

Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 
Friendship. 
Moths.     I  Rufflno. 
Pipistrollo. 
A  Village  Commune 
Blnibl.     I  Wanda. 
Frescoes.!  Othmar. 
In  Marcmma. 
Syrlin.i  Oullderoy. 
Santa  Barbara. 
A.  PALL.. 


Princess 
Inc. 
By  lVIAR«ARE'r 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  .lAlTIEM   PAYN. 

Lost  Sir  Masslngberd. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Palntedt 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

In  Peril  and  Privation. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

The  Canon's  Ward 

Walter's  Word.      I 

By  Proxy. 

High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 

From  Exile. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

By  E.  C^ 
Valentlna. 
Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

By  KK'IIAICD  PRYC!E. 
Miss  Maxwell's  AfTcctions. 

By  C'llARI.ICM  READS. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 
The  Course  of  True  Luve. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thiel« 
Put  Yourself  in  his  Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 
SIngleheart  ana  Doublefaoe. 
Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animalf. 


Talk  of  the  Town 
Holiday  Tasks. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  the 

Will. 
Sunny  Stories. 
PKI4!E. 
The  Foreigners. 


Wandering  Heir. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
A  Simpleton. 
Readlana. 
The  Jilt. 


Hard  Cash. 

Peg  Wofflngton. 

ChristleJohnstone. 

Oriinth  Gaunt. 

Foul  Play. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

By  illi-N.  J.  II.  RiDDEIiI<. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party* 
Weird  Stories. 

By  l^  W.  R0BIIV80IV. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  W.  Cr^ARK.   RVSMEIil.. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 

By  JOHN  MAVNDERH. 
Guy  Waterman.     |  Two  Dreameri. 
Bound  to  the  Wheel. 
The  Lion  In  the  Path. 
RyKATilARIIVE  SAUNDERS. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 
Gideon's  Rock.        I  Heart  Salvaga, 
The  High  Mills.      |  BabasUan, 
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The  Piccadilly  (v6)  How.x.s— continued, 

Br  fiUKR    HIIAKl*. 
Id  a  Bteamer  Ohalr. 

Br  IIAWrRV  NITfAllT. 

Without  Love  or  Lloenoe. 

Br  H.  A.  NT  Kit  IV  DA  liB. 

Tha  AfMhan  Knife. 

Br  BERTHA    TIIOlflAN. 

Proud  Malale.         |  The  VIolln-player. 

Br  PRAIVC^KM   K.  TROIil.Oe'U. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 
Anno  Furneia.        |  Mabel'*  Progreil* 
Br  IVAN  TVRIJK.XIKI'I',  Acc. 

Itorlea  from  Foreign  Novelists. 


The  Piccadilly  (^,'6)  Novkis  -  roulinneJ, 

Br  A!VrilO!VV  TROIil.OPi:. 
Frau  Frohniann.  I  Kept  in  the  Dark. 
Marlon  Fay.  Land-Leaguers. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 
Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 
iir  C!.  V.  frami<:h.tvti.bh. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  HA  K A 11  TVTI.RR. 
The  Bride's  Pass.    I  Lady  Bell. 
Noblesse  Oblige.      |  Buried  niamonds. 
The  Blnckhair  Ghosts. 

Hy  IVIARK  TWA  I IV. 
The  American  Claimant. 

nr  .1.  M.  wi.xTGR. 
A  Soldier's  Children. 

=3 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF   POPULAR  NOVELS. 


Post  8vo,  illustrated 
Br  ARTRIflVH   WARI>. 
Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

By  KDlflOIVO  ABOUT. 
The  Fellah. 

Br  IIAITIIIiTOIV  AIDIC. 
Oarr  of  Carrlyon.  |  Confidences. 
Br  MARV  AliBKUT. 
Brooke  Flnohley's  Daughter. 

Br  nire.  AliKXAIVUER. 

Maid,  Wife,  or  Widow  7  |  Valerie's  Fate. 

Br  CiJRANT  AliliKIV. 


The  Devil's  Die. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 
In  all  Shades. 


Strange  Stories, 

Phlilstia. 

Babylon. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 

For  Malmie's  Sake.  |  Tents  of  Shem. 

The  Great  Taboo. 

Br  AI.AIV  NT.  AIJBVIV. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity. 
Br  fifr.  N.  HARBIVU  (JOUI.D. 
Bed  Spider.  I  Eve. 

Hy  PRAIVK   UARBKTT. 
Fettered  for  Life. 
Between  Life  and  Death. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassoulioh. 
Folly  Morrison.  I  Honest  Davie. 
Lieut  Barnabas.lA  Prodigal's  Progress. 
Found  Guilty.  I  A  Recoiling  Vengeance 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John  Ford ;  and  His  Helpmate. 
Br  liV*  BENANT  Ac  J.  RIVK 


By  Celia's  Arbour. 
Monks  of  Thelema. 
The  Seamy  Bide. 
Ten  Yoars'Tenant. 


This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
My  Little  Girl. 
Case  of  Mr.Lucraft. 
Golden  Butterfly. 
Ready-Money  Mortlboy. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
*T«ai  in  Trafalgar's  Bay. 
The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

Br  WAEiTER  BEN  A  NT. 
Dorothy  Forster.    I  Uncle  Jack. 
Children  of  Olbeon.  |  Herr  Paulus. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men. 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  In  a  Garden  Fair. 
The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom. 
To  Gall  Her  Mine. 
The  BeU  of  St  Paal'i. 
Iht  Holy  Rosa. 


boards,  iln.  each. 

nyNiiKi.Ni.i<:v  uwiAvvnAm; 

Grantloy  Orange. 

Hy  I'HEUURirK  BOVIiK. 

Camp  Notes.  |  Savage  Life. 

Chronicles  of  No-man's  Land. 

By  BRUT   IIARTE. 

Flip.  I  CailfornianBtcrica. 

Marii|a.  |  Oabrlel  Conroy. 

An  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 
The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp. 
A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

By  IIAROIiD   BRVOnUN.      , 

Uncle  Sam  at  Home. 

By  ROHERT   RimiAlVAIV. 


The  Shadow  of  the 

Sword. 
A  Child  of  N  Ature. 
Ood  and  the  Man. 
Love  Me  for  Ever. 
Foxglove  Manor, 


The  Martyrdom  of 

Madeline. 
Annan  Water. 
Tlie  New  Abelard. 
Matt. 
The  Heir  of  Linne. 


The  Master  of  the  Mine. 

By  IIAIili   t^AIIVE. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime. 

A  Son  of  Hagar.     |  The  Deemster. 

Br  Commander  CAIVIEROIV. 

The  Cruise  of  the  "  Black  Prince." 
Br  IVIrit.  liOVETT  C^AITIEROIV. 

Deceivers  Ever.      |  Juliet's  Ouardian. 

By  AIJNTIIV  CJfiARE. 

For  the  Love  of  a  Lass. 

Br  i^rii.  ARCHER  CI.IVE. 

Paul  Ferroll. 

Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 

By  ITIAVIiARErV  COBBAIV. 
The  Cure  of  Souls. 

By  C.  ATil.NTON  COI^IilNN. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 

niORT.  &  FRANCES  COIiCIIVfi, 
Sweet  Anne  Page.  I  Transmigration. 
From  Midnight  to  Midnight 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 
Sweet  and  Twenty.  I  Village  Comedy. 
Frances.  I  You  Play  me  FalMt 

Blacksmith  and  Scholax. 


•'••-  ■»■■   JSWW"  ^': 
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Two-SiiiLLiNO  HovELa—eontiHued. 
Br  WlIiKliC   rOIiMNM. 

"    Mluellanlel. 


Woman  In  WhlU. 
The  Moonitona. 
Man  and  Wlf*. 
Poor  Miai  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jesebel'i  Daughter 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Bolenoe* 
••I  Bay  No." 
The  Evil  Genial* 
Little  Novell.     . 
Legacy  of  Gain* 
Blind  Love. 


Armadale. 
After  Dark. 
Mo  Mame. 
Antonlna.  I  Basil. 
Hide  and  seek. 
The  Dead  Secret. 

Sueen  of  Hearti. 
iBior  Mre? 
Mew  Magdalen. 
The  Frozen  Deep. 
Law  and  the  Laay. 
The  Two  Deitlnlee. 
Haunted  Hotel. 
A  Rogue'e  Life. 

By  IVI.  J.  COLiQVUOIJIV. 
■very  Inch  a  Soldier. 

By  BWTOIV  COOK. 
Leo.  I  Paul  Foeter's  Daughter. 

By  C.  EOBKirr  CKAUUO<!U. 
Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountalni. 

By  B.  .fl.  CUOIllfU. 
Pretty  Mlee  Neville. 
A  Bird  of  Pateage. 
Diana  Barrlngton. 
Proper  Pride. 

far  WlEiIilAIfl  CVPIiBS. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  AE.PI10N8B  DAVDKT. 
The  Evangellet;  or.  Port  Salvation. 

By  JAIVIKS  BB  1»IL.E.B. 
A  Castle  in  Spain. 

By  .1.  IjKITU   DERWKIVT. 
OurLady  of  Tears.  |  Glrco's  Lovers. 
By  CIIAIILBM  UlC.'liimH. 
■ketches  by  Box.    I  Oliver  Twist. 
Pir.Vwick  Papers.    |  Nicholas  Niokleby. 

By  DICK  BONO V A IV. 
Th£*  Man-Hanter.    |  Gaught  at  LastI 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Doncan? 
The  Man  from  Manchester. 
A  Detective's  Triumphs. 
In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
By  rare.  ANNIE  BBWARBES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.  |  Archie  Lovell. 
By  M.  BBTUAill-EBWAUBS. 
Felicia.  I  Kitty. 

By  EBWABB  EOOIiESTOIf. 

By'PBRCV  FITZOBBAIiD. 

Bella  Donna.  I  Polly. 

Hever  Forgotten.    I  Fatal  Zero* 
The  Second  Mrs.  Tlllotson. 
Beventy-flve  Brooke  Street. 
The  Lady  of  Brantome. 
By  PBRCY  FITy.C}BBAU> 
and  othtm. 
Itrange  Secrets. 

AliBANY  BE  FONBIiANQVB. 
VUtiby  Lucre. 

By  R.  B.  FRANCIIiliON. 
Olympia.  I  Queen  Gqphetna. 

One  by  Ont.  King  or  Knave? 

A  Real  Qaeeo.        [Romances  of  Law. 
By  HAROIiB  FREDERICK. 
Mth's  Brother's  Wife. 
The  LawtoB  Olrl. 
Frcf.  by  Sir  BABTUE  FBBBB. 


Two-Shillino  HovRLn—eoHtinuetl. 

By  IIAIN  FRIMWEIili. 
One  of  Two. 

By  KDWARD  GARRETT. 
The  Oapel  Girls. 

By  «'IIARA.BN  OIBBON. 


In  Honour  Bound* 
Flower  of  Forest. 
Braes  of  Yarrow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  Delight. 
Blood-Money. 


Robin  Gray. 
Fancy  Free. 
For  Lack  of  Gold. 
What     will     the 

World  Say? 
In  Love  ana  War. 
For  the  King. 
In  Pastures  Green. 

Iueen  of  Meadow. 
Heart's  Problem. 
The  Dead  Heart. 

By  WIIililAM  OI£,BERT. 
Dr.  Austin's  Guests.!  James  Duke. 
The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

By  ERNEST  OliANVIAiIiB. 
The  Lost  Heiress. 

By  HBNRT  OREiriIiI.E. 
A  Noble  Woman.     |  Hikanor. 

By  JOHN  HABBERTON. 
Brueton's  Bayou.   |  Country  Luck. 

By  ANDREW  HAIililDAY. 
Bvery-Day  Papers. 

By  liady  D1JFFVB  KABDY. 

Paul  Wynter'B  Saorlllee. 

By  TIlOnEAS  HARDY.    <^ 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 
By  J.  BERWICK  HARWOOD. 
The  Tenth  Earl. 
By  JCIilAN  HAPTTHORNE. 


Sebastian  Btrome. 

Dust. 

Beatrix  Randolplu 

Love— or  a  Name. 


Garth. 

EUice  QnentlB. 

Fortune's  FooL 

Miss  Oadogna. 

David  Poindexter'g  Disappearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 

By  »ir  ARTHUR  lIEIiPS. 
Ivan  do  Blron. 

Bt   henry    nERAlAN. 

A  Leading  Lady.  

By  ran.  CASHBli  HOEY. 
The  Lover's  Creed. 
By  JXln,  OEOROE  HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby. 

ByTIOllE  HOPKINS. 
Twixt  Love  and  Duty. 

By  nire.  HCNGERFORD. 
A  Maiden  all  Forlorn. 
In  Durance  Ylle.  I  A  Mental  Struggle. 
Marvel.  I  A  Modern  Circe. 

By  9In.  AliFRED  HCNT. 
Thomicroft's  Model.  I  Self-Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.  I  Leaden  Casket. 

By  JEAN  INOEI<OW. 
Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY 
The  Dark  Colleen. 
The  Oueen  of  Connaught. 

By  miARK  KEBSHAlir. 
Colonial  Facts  and  Flctlono. 

By  R.  ASHE  HINO. 
A  Drawn  Game.     I  Passion's  Slav*. 
«<The  Wearing  of  the  QreeD." 
B«U  Barry* 
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TwO-SllItLlNO  NoVKLd— ro«/i«ii*(l. 

Br  JOUN  IjEVM. 
Th«  LlnJiayi* 

By  B.  liTTWV  l<TIVTOIV. 

Patricia  Kemball.     Paston  Caraw. 

World  Well  Lost.     "My  Lovel" 

llnd«r  which  Lord?    lone. 

The  Atonement  of  Leam  Dundait 

With  a  Silken  Thread. 

The  Rebel  of  the  Famllyt 

■owin<  the  Wind. 

Br  HENRY  W.  L.IJCT. 

Qldeon  Fleyoe. 


IVIcCARTIIY. 

Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  or  Athens. 
Camlola* 


Br  jruHTiiv 

A  Fair  Saxon. 

LInley  Roohford. 

Mlia  Mlianthrope. 

Dear  Lady  DUdaln. 

The  Waterdale  Neighbour!. 

My  Enemy's  Daughter. 

The  Comet  of  a  Seaeon. 

Br  AONEM  mACDONBIili. 

Qaaker  Cousin*. 

KATIIARIIVB    n.  IVIACQVOIB. 

The  Evil  Eye.         |  Lost  I\obo. 

Br  W.  Iff.  1IIAL.L.OCK. 

The  New  Republic 

Br  FL.ORi:iVtiB   inARRVAT. 

Open  I  Sesame!       |  Fighting  the  Air. 
A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats. 
Written  In  Fire. 

Br  J.  mAMTERniAiv. 

Haifa-dozen  Daughters. 
Br  BRAIVBER  JIATTIIEWS. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

Br  LiEONARD  IIIERBICK. 

The  Man  who  was  Good. 

Br  JEAN  IU1DDL.E.TIASS. 

Touch  and  Go.        |  Mr.  DoriUlon. 

By  fflrn.  raOI^EttWOUTlI. 
Hatheroourt  Rectory. 

Br  •■•  E.  ITIVDBOCK. 
Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 

Br  B.  CUBIMTIE  IfllJRRAV. 
A  Model  Father.       Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
Joseph's  Coat.  Hearts. 

Coals  of  Fire.  Way  of  the  World. 

Val  Strange.  Cynic  Fortune. 

A  Life's  Atonement. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  Singular. 

Br  irilJRBAV  and  HE  BRIAN. 
One  Traveller  Returns. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias. 
The  Bishops'  Bible. 

Br  HENRY  niVRRAY. 
A  Game  of  Bluff. 

Br  AlilCE   O'HANIiON. 
The  Unforeseen.     |  Chance?  or  Fate? 


Two-Shili.ino  Novrt.H— continued. 
Br  CJEORIJEM  OHNET. 

Doctor  Rameau.     I  A  Last  L  >ve. 
A  Weird  Gift.         | 

By  Mre.  OliVPHANT. 
Whiteladies.  I  The  Primrose  Path 

The  Greatest  Heiress  In  England. 
By  JTIrM.  ROBERT  O'REll^IiY. 
Photbe's  Fortunes. 

By  OriBA. 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idaiia. 

CecilCastlemalne'B 

Gage. 
Tricotrln. 
Puck. 

Folle  Farlne. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pasoarel. 
Signa. 
Princess   Naprax- 

Ine. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne. 


Two  Little  Wooden 

Shoes. 
Friendship. 
Moths. 
Pipistrello. 
A    Village   Cora. 

mune. 
Bimbl. 
Wanda. 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma. 
Othmar. 
Oullderoy. 
Rufflno. 
Syrlin. 
Ouida's    Wisdom, 

Wit. and  Pathos. 


niAROARET  A«NEII  PAIJLi. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  .« A.TIEN  PAVN. 


£200  Reward. 
Marine  Residence. 
Mirk  Abbey. 
By  Proxy. 
Under  One  Roof. 
High  Spirits. 
Oarlyon's  Year. 
From  Exile. 
For  Cash  Only. 
Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward 
Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 


Bentlnck's  Tutor. 

Murphy's  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil's  Tryst. 

Clyffards  of  Clyffe. 

Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

Best  of  Husbands. 

Walter's  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortunes. 

Humorous  Stories. 

Lost  Sir  Hassingbard. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

The  Family  Scapagraoe. 

What  He  Cost  Her. 

Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

Married  Beneath  Him. 

Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted* 

A  Confidential  Agent. 

Some  Private  Views. 

A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 

Glow-worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Mlrbrldgo. 

The  Burnt  Hliilon. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 

A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 

By  €.  E,.  PIRKIS. 
Lady  Lovelace. 

By  EOOAR  A.  POE. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 
By  E.  €.  PRICE. 

Yalentlna.  I  The  Foroignen.  1 

Mrs.  Lanoaster'M  Rival. 

Gerald. 
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Two-Shillino  Hovels— continued. 

By  CIIARIiES  REAJDIE. 

It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend. 

Christie  Johnstone. 

Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

The  Double  Marriage. 

Lovo  He  Little,  Love  Me  Long, 

The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

The  Course  of  True  Lovo. 

Autobiography  of  a  Thief; 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

Bingleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Stories  of  Men  and  other  Animals. 


A  Simpleton. 
Readiana. 
A  Woman-Hater. 
The  Jilt. 


Hard  Cash. 
Peg  Wofflngton. 
Orifflth  Gaunt. 
Foul  Play. 
A  Perilous  Secret. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RlDDETilj. 

Weird  Stories.        |  Fairy  Water. 
Her  Mother's  Darling. 
Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party. 
The  Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens. 
The  Nun's  Curse.     |     Idle  Tales. 
By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
Women  are  Strange. 
The  Hands  of  Justice. 

By  JAM  KM  RITNCIITIAN. 
Skippers  and  SheilbacliB. 
Grace  Balmaign's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. 

By  \V.  «^.liAiiK   RUSSCfil.. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire. 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book  for  the  Hammock. 
The  Mystery  of  the  "Ocean  Star." 
The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowa. 
iln  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
UEOB»E  AUOIJSTIJB  SAliA. 
Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  JOHN  SAUNBERM. 
Guy  Waterman.     |  Two  Dreamers. 
The  Lion  in  the  Path. 
My  KATHARINE:  NAUNBERS. 
Joan  Merry  weather.  I  Heart  Salvage. 
The  High  Mills.         |  Sebastian. 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth. 

By  oeokije:  r.  simM. 

Rogues  and  Vagabonds. 

The  Ring  o'  Bells. 

Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 

Mary  Jane  Married. 

Tales  or  To  day.   |  Dramas  of  Llfa. 

Tinkletop's  Crime. 

Zeph:  A  Circus  Story. 

By  ARTHUR  8I£ETC;UL.E:V. 
A  Match  in  the  Dark. 

By  HAWIiBlT  BITIABT. 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 

By  T.  IV.  SPJBIUHT. 
The  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke. 
The  Golden  Hoop.  I  By  Devious  Ways. 
Hoodwinked,  ftc.    I  Back  to  Life. 


Two-Shilling  Novels — continued. 

By  R.  A.  STEBNBAIiB. 
The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  R.  liOUiS  STBVCINSON. 
New  Arabian  Nights.  |  Prince  Otto. 
BV  BORTUA  TlIOniAS. 
Cressida.  |  Proud  Malnie. 

The  Yiollu-player. 

By  WAIiT£B  TnOBNBVBY. 

Tales  for  the  Marines* 
Old  Stories  Re- told. 

T.  ADOliPHUS  TROIiliOPE. 

Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By  F.  KliKANOR  TROIiliOPB. 

Like  Ships  upon  the  Sea. 

Anne  Furness.        |  Mabel's  Progress. 

By  ANTIfONV  TROE.L.OPE. 

Frau  Frohmaun.     I  Kept  in  the  Dark* 

Marlon  Fay.  |  John  Caldigate. 

The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

The  American  Senator. 

Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

The  Land-Leaguers. 

The  Golden  Lion  of  Granpere. 

By  J.  T.  TBOWBBIOQB. 

Farnell's  Folly. 
Ry  IVAN  TVRQfNIBFF,  &c 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 
By  iriARK  TWAIN. 

A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the  Continent* 

The  Gilded  Age. 

Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 

Tom  Sawyer.  |  A  Tramp  Abroad* 

The  Stolen  White  Elephant. 

Huckleberry  Finn. 

Life  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  Prince  and  the  Pauper. 

By  C.  C.  FRASa:B.TVTIiEfl. 
Mistress  Judith. 

By  (SARAH  TYTIiER. 
The  Bride's  Pass. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
Saint  MuRgo'sClty. 
Lady  Bell. 

What  She  Came  Through. 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Citoyenne  Jaqueline. 
By  IVlrs.  F.  H.  WIJLlilAIYlSON. 
A  Child  Widow. 

By  J.  m.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life,      i  Regimental  Legendi 

By  U.  F.  1VOO0. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 
By  liady  WOOD,  •  » 
Sabina.  --  * 

CEL.1A  PARKER  WOOIiliET. 
Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  &.  Theology. 

By  EDmUND  YATES. 
The  Forlorn  Hope.  |  Land  at  Last* 
Castaway. 


Noblesse  Oblige. 
Disappeared. 
Huguenot  Family* 
Blackball  Ghosts. 
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